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s Tho Critical IIcrituRe 
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0 « AUGUST 18, 1773, Samuel 
Joan son sot out from Edin- 
burgh to begin his Journey to 
Western Islands of Scotland, 
ky his young f viand, 
n»Bwwell, ho travoliad nortli 
l?^«aeen and Banff, and south- 
through Inverness to Skye, 
reached on September 2. 
ue next eight weeks ‘Johnson 
“Mtoswell journeyed through the 
They covered Skye, visit- 
( K8asay and (inadvertently) 
tnJSr', ? ur veyed Mull and its 
giihat islands of Ulva, Inch Kon- 

I 01 ^ 1 They travelled on 

3?$ by boat » flnd on f ° ot - 

Johnson was a 
iM^^fi 'aiid suffering in health. 

iltnS.S? 5 i. 8e V eraUy met witl * 

hospitality, they were 
tfeiK n ^ ,SCD °ifort and some- 
iSi 8ar * was a remark- 
iSJ^vement for a man of 

j^sionaUy j n his letters we find 
CS l iE** u * bB hack in 
hr am orion was h,s avidity 

! P enCe tbftt h,s determlna- 
•mRPF *' wwcwne all pri- 
h^. hould have been sorry 
htiteju tny *h® inconven- 
' ^^‘bariT*' 0 ^ 6 t0 ^ l ' s Thrale on 
! ^ Ntatand, "to 

fct their m? 8 b Bht, qr less rojn, 

8e i f in ‘** : tp* 
of tha re n»rk- 
' ^ 6f-SP / ohnB °tt»s delightful 
4^wStiSf , , 3 ? urilfl y» A Journev 
' -i ei ^av*A» m!" S cotiand ' For 
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' / V u lUB y» a journey 

' j ev ^av*A» m!" S cotlanii ' For 
'•ftT&'f' *• SO to Bos- 

bllWI ^ S TOUr t0 tfle 

{^asanv| e b jj 8 hed the year after 
Z.?^DoiopEi^!i' ^hnson’s Journey 


i Journey 
in spirit, 


On their Journey they curried with 
litem Martin Martin’s Description 
nf the Western Islands (1703), which 
Johnson had road us u hoy. Boswell 
tells us that Martin '* had impressed 
us with a notion that wo might 
there contemplate a system of life 
almost totally different from what 
wc had boon accustomed to see 
But, Johnson wroto : 

We came thither too late to see 
what we bad expected, a people 
of peculiar appearance ; and a 
system of antiquated life. The 
clans retain little now of their 
original character, their ferocity 
of tomper is softened, their mili- 
tary ardour is extinguished, their 
dignity of independence Is de- 
pressed, their contempt of govern- 
ment subdued, and their rever- 
ence for their chiefs abated. Of 
what they had before the late, 
conquest of their country, there 
remain only their language and 
their poverty. Their language is 
attacked on every side. Schools 
are erected, in which English only 
is taught, and there were lately 
some who thought it reasonable 
to refuse them a version of the 
holy scriptures, that they might 
have no monument of their 
mother-tongue. 

Johnson found a society in what 
he recognized as a rapid state of 
transition, and seizing the fact 
allowed him to write one of Ws 
most subtle books. Johnson ^reg Is* 
ters the loss involved in the break- 
down of the feudal society of the 
dans before the centralization Im- 
posed by the English and'the UiBV. 
iteble growth of comroWce. In toe 
end, perhaps, commerce based on 
i the use of pioney would result in 
good, but Johnson sow clearly what 
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son worries with an ogltnted con- 
cern. 

As Mury Lascellcs well puts It In 
hor finely argued introduction to 
the ninth volume in the "Yale 
Edition of the Works of Samuel 
Johnson M , Johnson’s " sympathies, 
and antipnthlos, were closely en- 
gaged ”. She adds that in the Jour- 
ney we find "the deliberate coun- 
terpoise of evidence ” typical of 
Johnson's work, but sharpened here 
by his “ intensity of concern as to 
the outcome and also " the fact of 
his own presence, however unobtru- 
sively conveyed 

In their respective accounts both 
Johnson and Boswell apologize for 
their detailod information. The com- 
parison is instructive. Boswell 
apologizes "to fastidious readers, 
for recording such mimjte particu- 
lars” as what Johnson muttered 
pver hU - tea, phd defended them on 
the ground that they proved, the 
" scrupulous fidelity ” of his Journal, 
Johnson defends his "diminutive 
observations * such as those ofi 
"the incommodlousness / of the 
Scotch windows” which "keeps 
them very closely shut”, making 
the houses smell, on the ground 
that they ore relevant to his larger 
cultural themes, for "the true state 
of every nation is the state of 
common life : " 
One can see what Miss Lasdelles . 
xnear i by Johnson’s “ unobtrusively 
conveyed” presence in so common- 
place a mstter as his careful and 
accnrate description ■ of the 
"crooked spade” used in Skye. 
(The contemporary critics in Pro- 
fessor Boulton’s collection would 
find' the idea that Johnson with bis 
"encumbered” style could describe 
a spade irresistibly comic, but there ' 
is nothing, comic here.) Johnson 
as part of an 
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( Whereas when Boswell described 
the crooked .spade, it is with u 
welter of circumstantial detail.) 
Only the phrase “ of u form and 
weight which to mo appeared very 
incommodious ” betrays the pres- 
ence of nn observer. Even when 
Johnson asks us to be conscious of 
his presence he is moving towards 
generalization (but not without 
strong personal feelings) as in the 
famous paragraph on Iouh : 

Wa were now trending that illus- 
trious island, which was oticc the 
luminary of the Caledonian re* 
gions, whence savage clans and 
roving barbarians derived the 
benefits of knowledge, and the 
blessings of religion. To abstract 
the mind from all local emotion 
would be Impossible, If it were 
endeavoured, mid would be fool- 
ish, if it were possible. Whatever 
withdraws us from the power of 
our senses : whatever makes the 
past, tho distant, or the future 
predominate over die present, 
advances us in the dignity of 
thinking beings. Far from me and 
from my friends, be such frigid 
philosophy as may conduct us 
indifferent and unmoved over any 
ground which has been dignified, 
by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. 
TEiat man is little to be envied. 


forms one of the thumes which 
weaves through the fabric of this 
complex book. (It is, incidentally, u 
pity that Miss Lusccllc.s does not 
always enable us lo check the 
accuracy of Johnson’s own measure- 
ments, such as his estimate of die 
size of Mull.) 

Editing Johnson’s Journey pre- 
sents special problems of annota- 
tion. Most of the textual problems 
have been solved by a succession of 
scholars wild have addressed them- 
selves to the problems of this book, 
among them S. C. Roberts, R. W. 
Chapmen, W. H. Todd, mid D. V. 
Fleernan. (The few cruxes dint 
remain in the text arc the result 
perhaps of John son's occasional pas- 
sages of peculiarly crabbed style.) 
The real difficulties are the wealth 
of allusion, and the embarrassing 
abundance of collateral material. 

There are five main accounts of 
the _ journey — Johnson's Journey 
published in 1775, his letters to Mrs 
Tbrale (“ longer than I ever wrote 
before ”, filling more than fifty 
pages in his collected Letters), Bos- 
well’s published Tour, the unpub- 
lished (dll this century) Journal this 
was based on, and the account in 


does go on here to add in Chap- 
man’s note ; and, in genera I, her 
notes are better and fuller limn we 
have any right to expect from the 
Yale Johnson, which aspires to light 
annotation as a matter of policy. 
( There is incideiiiallv u pertinent 
examination of this policy by Pro- 
fessor Claude Kuwson in Essuvs tuul 
Criticism for July 1972.) 


, whose patriotism would not gain 
force upon the plain of Marathon, 
or whose piety would not grow 
warmer among die ruius of Ioua? 

"Our business was with life and 
manners ”, Johnson wrote, and he 
saw them in the context of history 
which shaped them. The theme of 
time broods aver his Journey in two 
ways. Ill the first part Johnson 
laments the destruction of the eccle- 
siastical foundations and the aid 
learning of Scotland. (It is however 
wrong to hold, as certain scholars 
do, that Johnson idealized pre-Re- 
formation culture: he refers in 
passing to the “ monastic barbar- 
ity 11 of pre-Renaissance learn ing .) 
In the second part of his Journey, 
when ho is in die Ilebr ides, Johnson 
is acutely conscious of foreshor- 
tened time, time lost because not 
recorded in writing : 

Written learning is a fixed lumt- 
which, after die cloud that 
nad_ bidden It has past away, is 
PS 3 * 1 !, bright in its proper station. 

Tradition is but a meteor, 

SJhStod“““ fallSl ranu “ be 

. If Johnson was equivocal about 
the Immediate benefits to the Iliah- 
. la '*ds of modern civilization, he was 
in no doubt -about: the virtues of 
that accuracy! of recording, descrilK 
ing, and measuring Inseparable 
from modern -learning, and this 


s was based on, and the account in 
- the Life of Johnson. The “ book of 
L remarks " Johnson kept has not 
survived, but wo have Boswell's 
Remarks on Johnson's printed Jour- 
ney. 

Miss La seel leu has made the sen- 
sible decision to edit the Journey by 
Johnson and not a composite hypo- 
thetical work by Johnson-nnd-Bos- 
wU-Jolunon did not go to the 
Hebrides primarily to meet so many 
Macleods or MacDonalds, and for 
further information on persons— 
and places — she refers us to the 
notes to L. F. Powell’s revision of 
G. B. Hill’s edition of Boswell’s 
Tour. 

It is possible to regret that Miss 
Lascelles has not followed the ex- 
ample of R. W. Chapman, who 
graced Ins edition with h subject 
index of great amplitude and useful- 
ness (though part of his concern 
was to synthesize the Journey and 
the Tour which he published to- 
gether). There is evidence else- 
where that Miss Lascelles con- 
sciously u voided Chapman's loot- 
steps, sometimes needlessly. His 
nato on “ fort ... St. George - 

“ Ma St. The Fort was mimed 
after king George II ", Boswell's 
Remarks. 

— is not improved by being re- 
arranged in Miss Luscellos's ver- 
sion : 

Boswell, hi his Remarks, objects 
that St. should be deleted; the 
fort having been named after 
George II. . . , 

To be fair to Miss Lascelles, she 


S A constant theme in Johnson's 
Journey touches on run trusts be- 
tween England and Scotland. John- 
son praises the sinomhiiess uiid 
ciea id i ness of lhe Scottish ninds and 
lanes, and the fine buildings nf New 
Aberdeen, explicitly comparing the 
case in England. lie ji raises Scottish 
civility and hospitality again and 
again. When he is given the free* 
nom of the city of Aberdeen lie 
notes : “ What I nm afraid I should 
not have had tn say of nay eijy 
smith nt _ tlit? Tweed, J found no 
petty officer bowing for u fee." 
Johnson even refers to the “vindic- 
tive” English conquest of the High- 
lands in ’45, and in a veiled wny 
shows his approval of Jacobitism. 
(He was more open in his letters to 
Mrs Titrate : after telling her how 
die sheets on which Prince Charles 
u reposed in his distress ’’ were 
never put to any moaner offices, 
but were wrapped up by Hie Lady 
ot the house, and at last, according 
to her desire, were laid round her 
in her grave” he exclaims trium- 
phantly: ' These are not Whigs.”) 

Of course Johnson could bo 
candid to the point of roughness in 
his criticism, and his basic fairness 
gives him this right here. Two 
remarks he made struck home, ” A 
Scotchman must lie a very sLurdy 
moralist, who does not love Scot- 
land better than truth ”, lie says of 
the position the Scotch took up over 
the Ossian forgeries. Elsewhere, ho 
refers to the Scotch “vigilance of 
jealousy [suspicion] which never 
goes to sleep ”, His Scotch critics 
responded appropriately, and some 
of their reactions are collected in 
James T. Boulton’s excellent John- 
son ; The Critical Heritage. John- 
son ■, known uffecnitinn of prejudice 
flpnist Sait lun (I prevented In's cri- 
tics from understanding' what he 
had written, or From appreciating 
the service he hod done their coun- 
try. In 1779 Donald McNieoI pub- 
lished a volume running to 371 
pages of Remarks on Johnson *1 
Journey to the Hebrides : 

The Doctor hated Scotland ; ihnt 
was the muster-passion, and it 
scorned aii restraints. He seems to 
havo set out with n design to give a 
distorted representation of everJ 
thing ho saw 011 the north side of 
the I weed ; and it is but doing 


him justice to acknowledge, ihnt 
lie has not foiled in the execution. 

’ McNIcoI even suggests ihnt John- 
sons real purpose in going to 1 lie 
Hebrides was Lo expose tile Ossian 
forgeries. 

Professor Boulton Ims dug up 
smile Gaelic poems by James Mcln- 
lyre, “On Samuel Johnson, wlm 
wrote agiiinsi Sent laud*', which are 
rnllicr special (mi 1I011I11 .snmeiliing 
is lost in (ru nsl 111 inn) : 

You are ilic brut in ihc midsi of filth, 
Tile badger with its nose in its 

1ml locks three quarters of a year, 
A shuop-Lick that is called a leech ... 

It was a more robust uge than ours. 
Blit even so, reading ill rough I'm- 
lessor Boulton's volume, one is 
struck by the savagery of the mic- 
tion to Johnson, and by how fur lie 
was 111 isi 1 mi erst ouii by his cmitcm- 
poniries. Oddly, their parodies of 
his style all miss the mark. Archi- 
bald Campbell, another Scotch 
critic, attempts a parody of John, 
son’s style in his dialogue, Le.vi- 
phanes : 

Without dubiety you misappre- 
hend this dazzling scintillation of 
conceit in totality, and had you 
had that constant recurrence to 
my ornculoiis dictionary, which 
was incumbent upun you from the 
vehemence of my monitory in- 
junctions, ir could not huve 
escaped you that the word novel 
exhibits to nil men dignified by 
literary honours and scicntificnl 
accomplishments, two discrepant 
significations. 

This may he 11 hit at the vocabulary, 
but it misses the muscular syntax 
with which juhusnu supports bis 
“hard words”. And u parody has a 
duty to bo reudable, even when 
mocking ubscuriiy. 

Professor Boulton brings to light 
some more profitable pieces limit 
these, notably on essay nil the 
Dictimifiiu by Johann Clu-istuph 
Addling, George Gleig's often acme 
remarks 011 the style of The Ram- 
bler, nnd Alexander Chalmers’s gen- 
oral consideration of the essays. The 
range of iliis collection is wide. It ' 
includes criticism written during 
Johnson's lifetime and up to 1UJ2, 
when Macaulay and Carlyle, in 


writer was eclim-d l. 

Sfea? “EMfe! 

j£5»E3tti. 

been mnhinknb^'^^ t 
commonplace, even aS ' 1 
discredit “BosweW& 

s,m Sl ,r Wl - n « 

•Mill dS SI Writer In ”JJ 

Fussell tines not'gj "JR 1 
f«»r be d.- UW8 heart, ^ 
sup.il.ed by Boswell, He* s^t 
Self two tasks: to umK 

^arivS: 

Srtjsiasi.-ss 

ft is difficult to write well a 
Johnson, lie was not pek* 
imaginative, but u discursiw • 
nojiIuch], nnd autohi™ 


writer. Our concepts for” 
Jins sort of writing are ray 
m comparison with the 
rated concepts devised for 
about the novel or drama. Fi 
passages, Mr Fussell h ' 
quote and paraphrase 
occasionally tugging at our 
point out how weU it is dost 
worries parts of Johnson to if' 

Discursive writing like J# 
bus no necessary form, Rtn 
Fussell has recourse to 1 t!wj 
genres, but in his hauditkotn 
stretched until it has liras 
meaning. Now it is a oatfir 
form, now of Intention, novel 
It cun include "ihe adverts 
tile political handbill, and tb 
cal prescription”. 

“ In looking at eighteenth 
literature in general ”, Ur 
writes, “ we never really pin 
uur surprise that people m 
essentially the some puemow 
over again.” Well, perhaps tkn 
and the literary critic should 
Ihe fact. But he should also a 
that some of them did it betterifa 
others, mid that to conctsnti 
mi genre does not help to.ttf 
the fact. Mr Fussell's eraphiid 
very much more suggestive hi 
earlier huok, The Rhetorical ft 
of Augustan Human sm [ 
where he wrote ; 


their reviews of (’.i nker's edit inn of 
Boswell s Life, e.stiihlished 1 lie* 111110- 
tixmih-cenimy image 0 f Johnson. 
Jhoro are nine sections duvutcil to 
Jnlmson's major works, and two 
concluding sections mi “Prose 
Sty e " mid “ Biogruiildcal mill Gen- 
eral ust I mu l ex. Johnson's repuin- 

tion began with The Rambler (175B- 
.»Z) and was secured with the Dic- 
tionary From then on he 

was celebrated— mid attacked— ns n 
major writer, until his fame us u 


...the pre-eminence tJ 
winks like A Tale oil 
The Dutichul or Tff IV 
Johnson, which would w* 1 
have 110 classical preewafti 
Invite us ta refine ourdewif- 
lerminulogy and to bred 
once und for all from 
lemliug terms as iwkIot* 

In the present book AIr Fi 
dearly aniline ^°V 0 •KfjL 
audience ; he writes inft 
nuu need I-reen-le) ”, a »i - J . 
seriousness (so far as 
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. “If we want to find out 

(jtifrmmei . do i ngi we must, 

’ nfi ThB oppeal , to a 

Sudieuce produces some tasto- 
•KmlMrities, modish nsides, and 
Eliminating ” modern parallels 
• JKon't Ruminate. (There is no 
Sin writing that Johnson's pro- 
“History of Criticism 
^‘Irom Aristotle to the Present 
!«'■ would “presumably” huvo 
‘ten like the histories of Suintsbury 
. mrnsatt and Brooks. Anyone 
I has rid these works can make 
Tu. nwn mind about what John- 
g^Zi have been like. U does 
-S help anyone who 1ms not read 
them.) 

Ur Fussell’s Johnson Is to be 
broached through Ills sense of 
and formal rhetoric. We must 
we up any foolish romantic ideas 
might have about literature cx- 
Ktssiog “personality” or writers 
Ug sincere. This is odd, for 
Johnson so frequently demands 
%cerity” and truth in works of 
Eufon that critics have questioned 
rieiher he even understood the 
touiative basis of literature. 
Mat Mr Fussell oue must set a 
quaiaiion from the Life of Waller : 

! it h not possible to read, without 
' tome contempt and indignation, 
poems of the same author, ascrib- 
fcg the highest degree of power 
orf piety to Charles the First, 
i than transferring the same power 
mi piety to Oliver Cromwell ; 
now Inviting Oliver to take the 
Crotm, and then congratulating 
Charles the Second on his recov- 
■ tied right. Neither Cromwell nor 
Claries could value his testimony 
: as die effect of conviction, or 
receive his praises as effusions nf 
reverence ; they could consider 
them but as the labour of inveu- 
doa, the tribute of dependence. 

la pursuit of his theories Mr 
frisell positively labours to show 
tei Johnson is (by ordinary 
unions) insincere. He quotes tiie 
od of Johnson's proface to the 

nWi'.nn... m T >1 J! : 1. 


h fear or hope from censure or from 
inlie"), and contrasts it with the 
tfttude shown in a letter to 
wmas WartoiL which Mr Fussell 
hds " remarkably unlike”. In this 
wer Johnson says, in effect, that if 
« Dictionary Is received harshly 
|twU fight back at tho critics. But 
jjr/ttssell omits tho next paragraph 
J Johnson’s lettor, where his mood 
to something much nearer 
of the profaca : ho hopes his 
MI, not be attacked by " tho 
K because, “ though I do not 
fear their skill or strength, I 
® i little afraid of myself, and 
H- willingly feel so much 
w-MU in m y bosom as literary 
l^treisare apt to excite ", 

.yL^se, there is still inconsis- 
but this is best explained by 
w ^ge Irwin, who points to 

S.iH choto f n y ^1 Johnson's per- 
•““Dty, epitomized in tho claav- 
If.Whveen his intellectual faith 

,* s 80 wedded to his 
1 » e ? Prevent him from 
t0 Johnson’s words. He 
^ Johnson's last 
bSJ 0 jjs mother : « I am, dear 
son. . . It is 
oignified, even possibly in- 
we. But what Johnson wrote 
^duriffij^„ de “ m °ltier, 

Mr Fussell can get away 
ttanit.il!! ® enres ®'nd his rather 
b ?2 k n0 F on ot UtBnx * history 
IL2 m }} B well. He has an 
|hat the sometimes 
* RdAfi? 1 n t * ie areument of 


under a heap of impeccably " accu- 
rate ” facts. Johnson’s setting of 
source ngninst source, and source 
agonist general probability, mani- 
fests a concern with on altogether 
higher sort of accuracy. 

There is one other part of this 
strangely uneven work that calls for 
comment — -Mr Fussell's convincing 
demon st ration that Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary was, us it were, a " written" 
work of which Johnson was proud, 
nnd in which lie displayed his 
abilities, superbly. If he used “0 let 
not woman's weapons, iti«fcr- 
drops./Stnin my man's cheeks” to 
illustrate “water”, he would find 
anotliLM- quotation to illustrate 
M stain ”, 

Altogether this is n work which 
will disappoint ndmirers of The 
Rhetorical World of Augustan 
Humanism. The extravagant claim 
quoted in the blurb that it is “ By 
quite a long distance the best book 
ever written on Johnson as writer” 
prompts the response that Donald 
Greene’s altogether more modest 
book Sarnue/ Johnson (1970) in 
Twayne’s “ English Authors " series, 
although It shares certain of the 
defects of popularization of Mr 
Fussell’s work, gives a clearer, more 
informative, and more accurate 
account of Johnson as a writer. 

James Gray’s book on Johnson’s 
Sermons represents yet a further 
stage in the development of John- 
son’s standing, for it demonstrates 
that he is accepted as n major writer 
no section of whose work is safe 
from a full length study. Twenty- 
eight of Johnson’s sermons survive. 
They are forthright expressions of a 
profound Christian faith, and natur- 
ally valuable for students of John- 
son. If they have any interest 
beyond this, it does not emerge very 
compeliingly from Mr Gray's study. 

Mr Gray is a co-editor of the 
forthcoming Yale edition of the 
sermons, and his book contains tile 
fullest details we have of their 
canon and composition. There is a 
certain amount of now material, 
especially concerning Johnson's 
collaboration with John Taylor. 
Apart from tills useful groundwork. 
Mr Gray traces the sources of 
Johnson's sermons, and expounds 
their themes, ideas und style. Paral- 
lels arc drawn between the sermons 
and joliiison’s other works, rhetori- 
cal devices ore listed, images arc 
categorized: altogether it is rathor 
pedestrian, mid hardly justified a 
whole bonk. 

Gcorgo Irwin's Samuel Johnson : 
A Personality In Conflict was a 
work nf a 1 if a time's devotion to 
Johnson by a Now Zealand school- 
teacher who died while the book 
was in the press. It is heartening to 
know that in what must havo 
seemed at times intellectual isola- 
tion he had received the help and 
encouragement of James Clifford 
and Donald Greene, who both read 
the book in manuscript. In several 
ways it makes a real contribution to 
the study of Johnson. 

As a child Johnson was alter- 
nately neglected and scolded by his 
mother. He could never win her 


approval. He did not visit his 
mother for the last nineteen years 
of her life. Mr Irwin believes that 
Johnson’s depression— his " vile 
melancholy ’’—was a neurosis 
cuused by the need to nssunge his 
guilt ut his repressed hatred of his 
mother. This theory is persuasive 
and carefully argued. 

What is of great interest is a 
corollary of this theory — that John- 
son’s writing was in the main an 
heroic effort at self-analysis. That 
Johnson wrote autobiographically 
has often been recognized, for ex- 
ample in the work of W. B. C. 
Watkins and W. J. Bate. Patrick 
Cruttwell speaks of “ those pas- 
sages of uncoil fessed autobiography 
which aro frequent in his essays”. 
But it is the extent of this autobio- 
graphical analysis that Mr Irwin’s 
work implicitly brings to light. 

Mr Irwin’s work is not primarily 
a work concerning itself with crit- 
icism, but It seems that it will 
stimulate critical Inquiry. To take 
one example : it suggests that we 
ought to look much more closely at 
the influence exerted on Johnson by 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 

Johnson’s self-analysis was 
neither direct, nor easy. He thought 
his depressions sprang from guilt at 
his indolence, and he bound himself 
to such Herculenu labours as the 
DictionfU'y and his edition of Shake- 
speare. He never arrived at a con- 
scious formulation of his neurosis. 
How could he ? Nor was his writing 
sufficient. His mother died in 1759. 
He used (unconsciously?) tho 
excuse of writing Rasselas to keep 
him in London and away from her 
denthbed. In the early 1760s John- 
son found some sort of relief in the 
company of young men like Bennet 
Langton and Boswell, In The Club, 
and in his care for strays like the 
blind Anna Williams or Robert 
Lcvet. 

However, he had a scries of 
illnesses from 1764. to 1770 “ very 
near to mnduess”, and from these 
he secius to have been cured by the 
crucial relationship with Mrs Thialo 
which Mr Irwin dlscussos in his 
final chapter. To her bo confessed 
his conflicts and fears. From her he 
obtained that maternal approval lie 
craved all his life. He told Boswell 
tlmt he put as little into his letters 
ns ho could: to her he wrote 
obsessively. 

By the lata 1770s tlic grant 
mental disease of Johnson’s life was 
cured. Ho continued to suEfcr from 
his numerous physical ailments, but 
he censed to mortify and torment 
himself. Earlier In lus life lie wrote 
always with reluctance. At tho end 
of his lifo lio wrote his masterpiece, 
The Lives of tho Poets, with pleas- 
ure. 

Tho subject of Peter Quennell’s 
Samuel Johnson ; His Friends and 
Enemies is also Johnson the Man 
(tho chapter on his works can 
hardly be taken seriously), but 
Johnson in the “ social ” setting of 
the Thrales’ at Streatham or the 
London drawing-room. This book 
is a gracefully written piece of 
popularization, amiably haphazard in 
organization, and decorated 
throughout with some splendid pic- 
tures. 
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PATRICIA BEER : 

An Introduction to the Metaphysical 
Poets 

115pp. MacmlHun. £1,95. 

This book is aimed, as Patricia Beer 
says, at readers who are approaching 
the Metaphysicals for the first ; time, 
■ * a has nni-ilmlarlv*- 1 


explanation, and the important sub- 
ject of rhetoric and rhetorical pat- 
terning is, somewhat surprisingly, 
neglected. 

The Individual chapters on Donne, 
Herbert, Vaughan and Marvell are 
disappointing. Although Miss Beer 


wisely chooses to be specific about 
one or two representative poems, by 
each poet rat 
abi 
tht 


their factual 


may be. buried though* rhetorical P Use 
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The End ofthe Struggle 




The final novel In a trilogy which includes 77ie Disintegrator and 
The Fight for Pelignano, A Renaissance casllo in the north of 
Calabria exerts a strong attraction on five vary different people, and 
promises to provide the meaning their lives lack. 'Commands 
attention through the sheer force of her prose and by creating people 
who are alive with every word they speak and every fear they hide.’ 
William Trevor, Guardian £2,25 


Desmond Lowden 




TiTffl 


Captures the danger and excitement of two worlds - motor racing 
and big money. £1,95 

The Goddess Abides 


PEARL S. BOCK 


A new novel by the Pulitzer and Nobel Prize winning authoress: a 
story of love between a woman and two men, one much older, the 
other much younger than herself. £1,95 

Richard Falkirk 


BIACKSTOHE 


A story of suspense involving a groat new fiction hero - the Bow 
Street Runner on both sides of the law. . £1.50 



SYSTEM AND STRUCTURE 

Eeseysln Communication and Exchange 

Anthony WHden 

Tills brilliantly argued critique of biological and human communica- 
tion employs an ecosyatemlo approach to expose the Ideological 
function of theory In supporting the oppression of modern society. 
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IHE RULES Of TO GAME 

Cross-disciplinary Essays on Modalsln Scholarly Thought 

Edited by Teodor Shanin 

Explorations by s distinguished group representing the natural and 
social sciences, mathematics, history, linguistics, and theology, of 
oorampn conceptual and methodological Issues In contemporary 
scholarship. November £4,90 

Mind and Medicine Monographs, 22 

fOCAt PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Ah Example of Applied Psychoanalysis • 

Michael Ballnt, Paul H, Ornstein/ahd 
Enid Ballnt 

An evaluation of the techniques and processes of focal psycho- 
therapy based on 8 detailed description of the Interaction between 
patient and therapist throughout one patient's treatment and 
follow-up, £2.50 

Social Science Paperbacks 


IK EYE 


Phenomenology and Psychology of Function and Disorder - 

JiMi Heaton C1.40 


The Approach from So rial Anthropology 

Edited by Phil lb Mayer 

A.S.A, Monographs 
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Escape hatch 


DAVID NUNNERLliY : 

President Kennedy and Britain 
242pp. Badley Head. £2.50. 

Like the Holy Roman Empire, the 
• Anglo-American speciul relationship 
survived as a myth loop after it was 
extinct in reality. David Nunnerley 
quotes a foolish remark by an 
academic politician that “ die Presi- 
dent of die United States is the 
President of Britain", which sug- 
gests that for some people the myth 
still survives, even if upside down. 
But in reality it expired— when ? 
Different dates might be proposed : 
the Suez fiasco in 1956 would he a 
favourito. But probably even thar 
only showed what had already hap- 
pened. Certainly whatever daLe is 
chosen would fall before the Presi- 
dency of John F. Kennedy. Tho 
underlying theme of Mr Nunner- 
ley's book is therefore the preserva- 
tion of tile illusion fur a few years 
longer, by the tact of Kennedy and 
the skill of Harold Macmillan. In 
the end it was revealed as a confl- 
' deuce trick, like the contempora- 
neous assertion of French independ- 
ence by de Gaulle. It was fun while 
it lasted, but it was fraught with 
serious consequences. 

A special relationship between 
two countries can be created in r 
number of ways. Once dynastic mar- 
Tinges did the trick. History and 
language have always played an 
important part, as between Portugal 
and Brazil or between Germany and 
Austria. Moral support in wars of 
national liberation was a significant 
factor between France and the 
States and between Britain 
and Greece ; but these are waning 
assets. Alliance oil equal terms in 
a world war was clearly the original 
oasis of the Anglo- Amor icon special 
relationship. A common Ideology 


and similar political systems also 
played a part. Yel it is difficult to 
believe that any of these factors 
would have hold the rein r kinship 
together for long once the disparity 
of economic power had fully 
asserted itself. The ironic fact is 
that it was by somctEiing akin to the 
old-fashioned practice of dynastic 
marriage that the illusion was kept 
alive by Kennedy and Macmillan, 
As Mr Nunnerley points out. Lord 
Harlech, the British Ambassador in 
Washington during the crucial 
years, was connected by marriage 
with both Kennedy tmd Macmillan ; 
mid that is dcnrly uno of tho 
reasons why lie was appointed. 

Mr Nunnerley is therefore quite 
right to examine the question of 
how far a nation's policies are 
determined by the personalities of 
its leaders. In the case of Anglo- 
American relations in tile early 
iy6f)s, it is clear that Kennedy’s 
attitude was much more pro-British 
than might have been expected of 
an Irish Catholic from Boston. His 
father had been one of the worst und 
least successful umbnssadors ever 
sent to Loudon, notwithstanding the 
eulogies which Mr Nunnerley 
quotes from the press. His youngest 
brother has recently reverted to 
type, with his mischievous interven- 
tion in the problems of Northern 
Ireland. If President Kennedy had 
reacted as his family background 
might hove led people to expect, the 
results could have been disastrous. 
« he hod reacted in a neutral 
fashion towards Britain, It might in 
the long run have been more benefi- 
cial, because illusions would have 
been dissipated sooner. Instead he 
adopted a markedly pro-British 
stance and an essentially British 
style of government. To explain that 
paradox is an intriguing task, which 
Mr Nunnerley pursues with ract and 
discernment. 


Tt was in London tliut Kennedy 
begun in understand (he British, 
while his father succeeded only in 
misunderstanding them. Mr Nuinicr- 
Jey gives a sympathetic accumiL of 
his experiences at the Luiulun 
School of Economics, uf his friend- 
ships in British society, and uf thu 
circumstances in which Why Eng- 
land Slept was written. Perhaps the 
most important lesson he learnt was 
that politics should bo regurded as 
an honourable, occupation for men 
bom with brains, wealth and priv- 
ilege, which in the United States 
generally it was not. The same 
spirit of noblesse oblige animated 
tho two elder Kennedy brothers in 
the Second World War, in which 
one was killed and John was lucky 
to survive ; and this spirit also was 
characteristic of the aristocratic 
British society in which tho future 
President moved. It was a good 
preparation for a life of social 
responsibility, and it predisposed 
Kennedy towards a British style of 
political conduct. Of this style the 
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f>uL.f D 5 en ttaroia Macmillan. 
Lnurchnl, of course, was a case 
apart, but he had already left the 
scene before Kennedy entered' on it. 
And there is another significant 
distmeuon which Mr Nunnerley 
rightly emphasizes. Whereas Chur- 
emu was a hereditary aristocrat, 
Macmillan could bo classed rather 
as nouveau riche ; and so could 
Kennedy. It was reassuring to see 
mat a nouveau riche could marry 
into the aristocracy and command 
the aristocratic manner. Macmillan, 
too, had n social conscience and a 
readiness to rebel in defence of his 
principles. 

All those attributes combined, 
against all expectation, to make 
Macmillan a natural mentor for the 
new President in I960, lie was also 
tne only bend of a major govern- 
ment who was readily accessible. 

JE? only *? Ust “ ie names of 
H 1 .®. others— Adenauer, de Gaulle. 
Diefenbaker Khrushchev— to see 
why Macmillan had a rendy-ninde 
advantage Yet he was at first 
hesitniir about his relationship with 
o President nearly twenty-five years 


younger than himself. With EJsen- 
hower he hud indeed enjoyed u 

, ™l", i?- but >¥* l>=: 


J uui uiey lie* 

longed to tho snme generation and 
much of the 
Second World War together. His 


early emu acts with Kennedy were 
nut entirely promising. First there 
was the crisis over l.unx, where i lie 
new President showed u tendency in 
rashness which whs rcpeuled in [lie 
Iks t Cuba crisis und then mure 
finally in Vietnam. A few months 
luter (here was the unhappy meet- 
ing between Kennedy mid Khrush- 
chev in Vienna, from which all die 
other allied lenders were excluded. 
There were to he no more summit 
meetings of the traditional kind, 
because Kennedy had rciilizetl that 
only two powers — the United States 
nnd the Soviet Uui on — were needed 
rn take effective decisions. What 
place wus there for Macmillan lit 
tite top table ? 

. Mr Nunnerley shows very percep- 
tively how Macmillan adapted him- 
self to the new situation, with the 
tactful connivance of Kennedy him- 
self. In words which Kennedy wrote 
on a presentation photograph of 
himself and Macmillan, with their 
two Secretaries of State, and which 
Macmillan adopted ns the title of the 
fifth volume of his memoirs, his 
role was to be “pointing thu way*’. 
This lie did with great skill in a 
series of crises, particularly those 
oyer the Berlin Wnll und the Cuba 
missiles, us well as in protracted 
negotiations like those over the 
nuclear test-ban treaty. While Brit- 
ish politicians and publicists were 
reacting bitterly to the downgrading 
of British influence in the world, 
their American counterparts weru 
deploring the extension of it into 
the heart of tho While House. It 
was of course a reciprocal influence : 
while Macmillan was converting 
Kennedy to u British way of 
seeing things, Kennedy wus exercis- 
ing a profound influeucu on the 
British stylo of politics, which 
became conspicuous hi Harold Wil- 
son’s conduct of tho 19G-1 election 
campaign nnd his first M hundred 
days”, of office. The speciul rchi- 
(iiinsiiip had taken mt unexpected 
but not unrewarding Lwisc. 

H bad its roots, however, not in 
reality but only in persona li tv. Dean 
Acncson was ihc first to point out 
Jhnt the Km per nr hud no clothes: 
Great Hriinin has lost im empire 
nnd has not yet found i( role.” 
Kennedy obligingly apologized for 
ins elder siuiesman, but the reality 
could not long he conrenled. Tho 
Aiiglo-Ainericuti crisis over Skyhnlt 
finally destroyed the myth that it 
was possible for Britain simultane- 


ously to maintain her infe*,.! 

.lEKfiiKEfcaS 


my lulling. By t be end of iff* 
hnih he and Kennedy had S 

from the scone. The JSSS 

uud the grey reality had S 
It is idle to speculate whit ^2 
have happened if Kennedy hJS 
yivud. Perhaps the VieibS 
g lenient would have been 

, ll , le o Internal condition 55 
United States might well 
worse, for Kennedy’s legulatiien 
gramme was an almost total fiiS 
until Johnson took it in hath 
whur could hardly hare bMu 
becomo more and more tm-a 
was that tho capacities, tm » 
nnd interests of Britain sod & 
United States were totally ft 
paratc. Only the ingenuity at 
mutual attraction of two remaihfc 
men could conceal it for as lots s 
three years. 

Tho achievement of Kennedy a 
astonishing, and that of Mao* 
hardly less so, Kennedy at less bi 
figure of Shakespearean iiqd 
nnd his personality fully dem 
J lie pruise of Mr Nunnerley 1 ! ck 
mg chapters. But it is quesrisuft 
whether he changed history. Ew 
tbe second Culp crisis, which » 
si i tutus his main claim to fame it 
tli<! history books. was a triumph i! ; 
professional crisis managas 
rather than of inspired muteuria 
There is no reason to think that 
would have followed a differ, 
course if there had been dllfifet 
men in charge in Washbigisar 
London — except perhaps «■ ii 
sense that if Khrushchev bad w; 
up against an older and man* 
soned opponent, he might X* 
have started the crisis at ill. 
facts which Mr Nunnerley cam 1 
marshals do not suggest that 
Anglo-American relotionshir 
.sonified by Kennedy and 
was u decisive factor in 
hi story, us it certainly w« d* 
personified by Roosevelt uidw 
chill. Hut lie rightly conclude*™ 
Kuiinudy’a me I cone persoaiW" 
“ hruvo, energetic, gay, clmm 
cliullenging, and, above* 
young ” — succeeded in Hiairwg f 
grunt ness In Britain as weD«pi 
Uni led Status. 


CRAJIAM CMitNE i 
Collected Stories 

55 !pp. Bodlcy Head and lleinuniaim, 

Q& 

Siraeone once remarked tliut when 
in author writes an introduction to 
: , book of his own, he is really writ 
iag bis own review. Perhaps sumo 
Sadi thought was in Graham Greene's 
ffl ind as he composed the iiitioriuo 
to this volume of Ills collected 
itories: put in a bit about the short 
dories of a novelist, note the lute- 
t doming comic senso, incntiun tluit 
nodest Author’s Note to tin earlier 

collection. 

Ills characteristic of Mr Greene’s 
mere professional ism that lia 
j should identify his career as that of 
I novelist, and should regard his 
abort stories as auxiliary. Ile des- 
cribed the contents of an earlier col- 
taiion as merely “ the by-products 
if a novelist’s career ” — an extra va- 
stly dismissive view of a book that 
Includes 11 The Basement Room ” and 
‘He End of the Party ” — and now, 
with the whole of his collected 
itories before him, ho can still re- 
ark that the volume “cun be 
regarded as a collection of escapes 
(nwi the novelist's world 

' Thli simply won’t do. A fat bonk. 
Iff longer than any of the novels in 
M new edition, a book that con- 
mnj some of the best of modern 
&psn short fiction, how can ono 
aanlu It as a “collection of 
wipes’ 1 ? Only in the sense that u 
urehst, oppressed by tho burden of 
sag-term creation, may find tho 
tort form a relief. But rurtuinly 
w so escape from the novelist’s 
wrti, for one finds everywhere in 
stories the familiar Greene 
BHinpeand the familinr occupants 
-ttalonely, the guilty, the obsessed, 
to betrayed. 

[Everywhere tho same, yet con- 
Mp developing und changing, 
^weene is a writer who bus deve- 
and innovated throiighmit his 
career, and who yet seems enn- 
. 9 B . regarded by critics os 

jBb# with n fixed iimigination, 
HJ Into the squalor of Brighton 
« e Intricacies of Catholic guilt. 

H? ok 1 01 stories that niuke 
1 „* “ u A ct,0B should convince 
reado, ■ uf Iww wide 
W«i °L tho l|, uth. '/'icemp-oiiu 
work of the first twenty- 
CW< Mr ^eenu’s writing lifo 
f ro»n The Man Within to 
* find of the Affuir — and these 


Reporting the Far East 


7i7„i ri i , ° - 3 . c . a U£ * r «n critical approaches t< 
i?iL , i nte ffi al J 0SlC of tha no ™ ] “nd to the complex 
th^r^i Sh vJ?rld tVVeei1 t ^ ie fictlona! world and 


S« aut i 0M !he same dme provided a 

| S /^ S fh^ iaric J l I 1 P ,,cal | on their theoretical viewpoint 
to the work of major novelists. Each chanter Wndur« 

aSp ^ C i ^| G ^ ona l technique Csuch as 
spacer . ttnte or ijlglpgua) and discusses thk hr tv la - - 

lyricqrs. A sqbitoikyal 

e xtra ct 8lyeq..fr<wa OUs ]n writer’ll 

-Soffit 'fflSWSS .'--V 


SSS X K nov^bi’may 1 
be relegated, but rather tg lndicate the range S y 
Interdependent criteria- avaHable to iho smtfeat:? 

of f a Ere ? h a Pd Important approach 
to the modern German novel.- At the same rime ".■* . 
constitute^ an excellent introduction to* the niajof writers 

f ? C ,V t sea stimulating crSdcal Wrenffi on 

sigoincant facets of literary content and tecbi^que. 


RIOIABD IUJGHBS t 
Foreign Devil 

320pp. Andr6 Deutsch. £2,95. 

The foreign correspondent shares 
honours with the diplomat when it 
comes to racontage. Anyone with a 
taste for humour who has followed 
worid affairs since the war will 
relish this pot-pourri of oriental 
anecdotes, exposures, scandals and 
adventures from the doyen of Far 
East reporters. 

,o?j chard TIughes first saw Kobe fn 

toj;’ a 0IX . the evo _ of Pacific . 
: Waj. A keeq young Australian re- 
TP Understand . the 
mysterious East, he was using hia 
leave and. paid for his Q\m fere by 
- borrowing f ^om the Sydney paper. 
When the war was over he retuiiied 


settled j dowh;tb * portfolio of cot- :• 

whidi Tfte Econ- 


spi ritual inspiration and carnal folk- 
lore for You Only Live Twice. 

Mysteries and escapes are ob- 
viously a special hobby of Mr 
Hughes, and we nro given bis own 
reconstructions of such episodes os 
the uncovering of tho wartime spy 
Richard Sorge, tho violent doaih in 
Tokyo in 1940 of the Reuter Cor- 
respondent Jimmy Cox, and the 
^appearance in Laos 
in 1964 of Colonel Masanohu Tsuji, 
architect of the Japanese capture of 
Singapore. How appropriate, there- 
fore, that it should fall to him to 
ferret out Guy Burgess and Donald 
Maclean in Moscow In 1955. His 
chapter on this celebrated scoop is 
executed with delightful zesr. 

account of the lost 

i U .i b ? or i ! ritual' 

tiiat of til© Japanese War 
Mlnlster^i General Korichika Anr— : 
of , surrender 

■*-™i ZOllOWS a hi la r Im, c CXCUT; 
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wains at the beginning, d 
camust instruction or avuigw-J- 
these rambling notes ; Dd . frS 
memories.” This may b* 
to some, but it Is Mr 
strength as a reporter last » ^ 
men, not movements; 
forces of history. And 
ment to this is a genuine 
Mr Hughes Is the observer, wjP® 
the recorder, never the 
has opinions, « s P*“*S 
people, and he cannot 
at other men’s vanity or 

taken deep by him, , . $ 

revealed is sharp and 9 lear ™$ 
human. 


Already 
a best-seller as 

]ean Plaidy 
Victoria Holt 

now a best-seller as 


Ono of the most 
of Nehru, in a rMbdM £ 

French correspondent js 


ciLse (who, along 
fellow- journalists 


Cloth £3^0 net 


Pdper. El .60 net 
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Edward Arnold 


THE MIRACLE AT ST. BRUNO'S 

a full-blooded 

n j> v el of love, intrigue and danger 
during the English Reformation 




yea, a fortnight 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

£2-00 
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btnriuKdd resemble those earlier nov- 
els in ihcniux und textures. Bur A 
Sense of Reality {196:1) Is radically 
different in me tluul — fantastic, my- 
thic, dreamlike. And the stories of 
Ahry lYc* Jlarrnw Your Husband? 
nro whut Mr Greene calls them — 
14 comedies of the sexual life 
works of tho same wry imagination 
iliar produced The Complaisant 
Coyer and Travels with my Aunt; 
being Greene comedies, they are not 
exactly hilarious— llie grin is still 
grim — hut they are comic in a way 
tliut none of ihc earlier stories is. ‘ 

Tlic exl ran rd i miry range uf Mr 
Greene's invention is immediately 
apparent if one considers the three 
longest stories In this volume: “ The 
Rusemcnt Room " (193G), “Under 
the Garden ” (1963), and “ Mav We 
Borrow Your Husband ? ” (1967). 
The first is h child's tragedy, in the 
realistic style oF the early “ enter- 
tainments , the second is u parable 
of the imagination, also dealing with 
childhood, but in a visionary manner: 
the third has the wry distance ot 
social satire. The treatment in all 
three is skilful, controlled, profes- 
sional, but the differences arc re- 
markable. 

If ono insists none the less that tha 
fictive world is still the same, this is 
simply to acknowledge the force and 
Individuality of Mr Greene's imagin- 
ation, of the continuing shurpness of 
his observing eye mid his recording 
ear. Speaking in tho introduction 
of his first story. “ I Spy ”, he finds 
in it “ the qualities which all my 
first novels so disastrously lacked — 
simplicity of language, the sense of 
life as it is lived ". Hera Mr Greene 
provides another aid to tho reviewer, 
for how could one stato his essential, 
continuing virtues more precisely? 
All these stories have them, nnd tho 
publication of all his short fiction, 
tho work of forty years, is therefore 
an event of great importance. 

For where does ono go for short 
stories of such quality, in the English 
writing of tho past four docades ? To 
V. S. Pritchett ccrruinlv; to Hli7u- 
beih Bowen; but tiiL-ro title's 
.sense of sure Kaprumucy ends. 
Perhaps the short story is not u com- 
fiuiahle English form. Perilous the 
economics of writing and publishing 
in England have discouraged the un- 
sclhiblu short form. But Mr 
Greene is iltcru to remind us 
that stories of thu finest quality cun 
lie written — in tho imurMiccs of a 
novelist’s career, perhaps, hut writ- 
ten, ami in sufficient quantity to 
assure n lasting placu among tha 
slim t-story writers of his lime. 


Jacques cumin ut i 
Il’Amonr, P.y. 

156pp. Paris : Seuil. IGfr. 

Ten years after his first novel, 
Jacques Godboui is already a grand 
old man of the (iitvbdcois new novel. 
His first two novels, LVlnnaritiin 
(1962) nnd Le Coutetm sur hi table 
(1905), with their rapid lime- 
clianges and shifting perspectives, 
are both easily labelled “ nouveau 
ronian’'. In neither case, however, 
is there much talk about the act of 
writing j in both the fragmentary 
form of narration is meant to ex- 
press dramatically the searching 
mind of a first-person narrator. 
Both tell the story of a conversion, 
an upparent discoveiy of meaning 
In a meaningless world. 

In L’Aquurium the hero-narrator 
breaks his way (not very convinc- 
ingly) out of a tank of immobility 
und purposelessness. The setting— a 
colony of rootless European adven- 
turers in in unnamed and revolu- 
tion-torn African country — is rather 
ponderously allegorical ; Canada 
may have been in tbe author’s 
mind, but what we read is a fable of 
Modern Everyman (or Every Intel- 
lectual). 

In Le Coutcau sur la table tho 
place is unequivocally Canada ; the 
relation between English am) 
French Is presented through a 
French Canadian's meditation on 
his affair with a rich English-speak- 
ing pirl who fascinates him, yet 
imprisons him in an existence that 
he feels as unreal and wrong. On 
the Inst page he kills her ; this act 
is set alongside newspaper reports 
of early FLQ terrorism nnd in tho 
end (so improbable Is this murder) 
one is again led to read the wltolo 
piece symbolically. 

It is only in his third novel, Salut 
Galameaul (1967) that M Godbout 
shows liis true value, and this is 
largely becuuse hero lie has created 
a hero with a human face, living in 
a real world. Francois Galuniumi 
has it hot-dug stall (“ An Roi du Hot 
Dug"), hut ho is also becoming a 
writer, and tho two parts of tho 
novel me presumed ns the con touts 
of Ills two notebooks— much more 
insistently than in the previous 
books this is a novel about a novel. 


Galnrncau writes frouly, using tho 
lung tinge of tho ordinary' people oP 
Montreal, writing to clear Ills mind. 
Ho evokes a life of dissipated 


energy and men ninnies a action, as 
in M Gudbout's earlier novels, but 
with a great deni more good 
humour uml n very precise quiibii- 
cois context. Education, priests. 
American big business, English 
domination and tlie plastic way of 
life all take their toll. Galarneati 
loses his girl-friend to his brother, 


and in Lite growing gloom brought 
mi by writing shuts himself off 
from the world so as to be able La 
construct something. But lie cannot 
keep it up, lie needs to live as wall 
ns write, and remembering or 
dreaming liis initiation into dragon 
killing by his heroic grandfather he 
renounces liis shade for tho Sun 
(who is also a Galanieau ) and 
crimes out to drink nnd talk, bring- 
ing his book with him to dirty the 
antiseptic world of the television 
commercials. Reduced to such 
simple terms this sounds common- 
place enough ; whut cun hardly be 
shown here is that Salut Galanieau 1 
is a brilliantly written book, full of 
energy und humour, rooted in Mont- 
real yet not parochial. 

Now, aftor a gap of five years, M 
Godbout lias published another 
novel, D'/lmour, P.Q, The continuity 
of manner and theme between this 
and Llie earlier stories is striking. It 
is another novel of conversion and 
discovery ; this time the hero is a 
successful author who is led to 
break with his intellectual's " prix 
de Rome " purity and come home to 
the Quebec of “ n&le pouluiche " and 
“ketchoppe vert” (the language Is 
In parts even more distinctly that of 
Montreal than in Salut Galur- 
neau I). Inevitably (it seems) the 
central subject is writing, but the 
choices facing a writer are shown as 
political choices; again the novel 
celebrates the revolutionary move- 
ment, though the revolution is now 
un idyllic vision of a golden land of 
love and pluy. 

Rending D’Anrour, P.Q. is n heady 
and kaleidoscopic experience. M 
Godboui. has woven liis novel round 
Mircllle, a typist, who in between 
pomes with her girl-friend is work- 
ing on the manuscript of the novel- 
ist Thomas d' Am our. Pieces of his 
pretentious allegory (a tale of the 
Fall) are juxtaposed with her with- 
ering comments. Later this contrast 
will be described as n class struggle, 
but she is in love with him as ho is 
with her nnd thu class struggle 
lends to love-making and reconcili- 
ation nf a sort. Helped by her, he 
tries to write a book which will 
ina tell her world, sucking his inspi- 
ration now not only in tlie Bible, 
but in Avengor-style comic strips 
and tlie advontures of Tnrznn. Mtr- 
oillu, tha ordinary qudbdcnisc, 
emerges from typist's slavery oud 
deflus tlio wholo European author 
centred culture which Thomas 
d'Ainour lias lived in. 

Evan If D' Amour. P.Q. does not 
havu rpiito the mythic force of Salut 
Galurneau /, it is n rich book, full of 
Rabelaisian lists add games. M God- 
bout seems to dream of a book to 
contain everything, not closed in on 
its uuthor’s obsessions of guilt and 
election, but happily open to 
receive the world. 


Cape autumn 


ALEX LA GUMA i 

In tho Fog of a Season's End 

181pp. Heiuemann. £1.73 

What can be said briefly but use- 
fully about South African Action. in, 
English, today ? Alan i ra ton sflems 
to have forsaken the novel j Nadine 
Gordimer goes on with greater 
strength ; Dan Jacobson, the first 
important exile since Roy Campbell, 
has not . written about the old 
country for some years. But many 
leave South Africa, with manu- 


sliort and confines Itself almost 
entirely to one character. This Is 
*' Buke " Beykes, -full-time under- 
ground organizer in Cape Town, 
.where the statue of Rhodes points 


.where the statue of Rhodes points 
“ north towards the segregated lav- 
. stories : Yonder lies ■ your hinter- 
land”, Mr La Guma does not pay 
much attention to exploring Beu- 
kes’s psyche. He is defined by his 
actions, a type, a man of great 
integrity and real courage if little 
imagination. He organizes his. cadre 
in the activity possible in police 
state countries': distributing pam- 
phlets and helping to smuggle out 
of tbe country men prepared to 
topple the government by . force. 

Mr La Guma’s prose is ’usually - 
spare and deft. He tells it like it Is, 
but Is capable of using imagery 
imaginatively, and of illuminating 
his grim scene with wit' and irony.. 
He notes the callous signs that 
underline the horror of South Afri- 
can life :. N prive Carefully, Natives 
Crossing Ahead w and " for Child- 
ren under sixteen and non-Whites 
But his ear for dialogue la even 
more acute, recording sensitively 


Dreyer, and Include Marion Fried- 
man, Mary. Benson, Ezekiel Mphah- 
lelo, Jdmes McClure, Tom Sharpe 


Guma has probably produced the 
most Impressive, work of fiction 
since The Keep ■ by Jilllan Becker. 
Alllive in exile. - .. ■ 

Alex La Guma is a committed 
writer who . served j his literary 
apprenticeship qs a columnist for 
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The Chinese cracker 
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Oliver Cromwell and his 
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123 illustrations 


Pictorial Biographies £1.95 
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T iff, fiiist woman in >it in ilic 
British House of (.'minium 5 wus 
mi Anici'icun who gat ihorc only 
because* lici- li ii shuiut Intel been iniwil- 
lin^Iy elevated to tlw House of Lords. 
That was nil odd twist, but with 
Nancy, Lady Astor, odd tilings were 
happening all the time, it is as mi 
oddity — a “ caution “ in the North- 
country phrase — that a biography of 
her is justified. On a serious polit- 
ical level there is little to report 
HLiniir Lady Asior except dint she 
whs u Member of i'arliiinieiit for 
twenty-six years. She did something 
to proi note nursery schools. She 
retarded a relaxation of the divorce 
laws— -a perverse achievement con- 
sidering that her own first marriage 
had been dissolved. She raised tne 


UIHISTOIMII.il KVKI-.K : 
Nancy 

543pp. Cullim. L.L‘)5. 


r.|Mi. She gave a huich f« 
( lliiillherliiin to trnw 


of the Queen 


111111 herlai ii to meet ovc/s 
itspmidrms. and i, e r S ‘f 
It alic In.- « re ?M«N 


age Ht which young people could be 
served with alcoholin a public house 
from sixteen to eighteen. Having 
been a fervent supporter of Cham- 
berlain she was one of the honour- 
able tarty who wrought his downfall 
In May, 1940. During the RliLz she 
was courageous and indefatigable In 
Plymouth, the city which she repre- 
sented and of which her husband 
was Lord Mayor through nut the 
Second World War. That is about 
the lot— hardly enough to cover a 
memorial tablet, Icl alone lo fill a 
book. 

The most important event in Nancy 
Asior s life was her marriage to 
Waldorf Astor unci nor her election 
to Parliament, which wus indeed a 
consequence of the murringe. Before 
then Nancy Langliorne wus u 
somewhat wild Virginian Rirl, 
much given to rushing her 
fences, a c ha rue ter all right Imt 
with no public significance. She 
made an unfortunate first mnrringe, 
got nut of it, and came to Europe to 
recover. She ccruiiuly knew how to 
follow (lie diciiini, "Do mil muiry 


Tfmna 
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tlen. Ho and the A slurs visit oil tlm 
Soviet Union in J‘M1, mic of the 
grant comic episodes of our lime. 
Sliuw claimed to have been a Marx- 
ist socialist for sixty years, though 
M is clear linn he did not have 
much idea what this im-iint. Having 
praised Stalin, lie went oil lo praise 
Mussolini ami Hitler, in ihe Inner 
of whom he discovered “ihe great- 
est living Tory ” with A loin Kanipf 
f*?. T »»«■’. till? world's 

bibles . Though Show was a vegeta- 
rian and u teetotaller, he liked the 
good things of life. No doubt 
Nancy s principal attraction for him 
was that she was a very rich 
woman. 




rra e ijfk oi Queen Victoria pre- 
sents a particular challenge to 
* her biographer. The reign was so 
i m and its years so brilliant that 
,h« personality of the woman is not 
eifily disentangled from the soleiu- 
nfiy of the position. Although in Hie 
world today people tend lu excuse 
mv species of eccentric or selhsli 
(oiidoct as “meeting u challenge ’’ to 
their uninteresting personalities, 
there are moments when a challenge 

mi n i/:.. 


“ l ei ™ 


Wealth was uni of course Nancy's 
only asset, though it enabled her in 
use her other gifts. Shaw said after 
a visit to Cliveden that lie had spent 
buuduy with a volcano. Nancy Asior 
was not big enough ro lie n volcano. 
She was a Chinese cracker, dis- 
charging sparks in all directions. 
Some ot them were d.w/ling. some 
merely painful. When she proposed 
rn write her auiobiiigraiiliv. one of 
her sons suggested that it should he 
called (iwi'hij hut !usniu\ The 
remark wus uni spoken altogether 
in jest. In public, rudeness was 

Nnnrv’c <-• .... 1 . 


Nancy s principal stock- in trude. At 
election meetings she could shout 
down and silence the most persist- 
ent heckler. In Parliament, she main- 
tained n stream of interruptions, 
some of them relevant. Mr Sykes 
prints from Hansard Nancy's silly 
imurriipiions which almost wrecked 
the great speech that I’limdiill 
delivered after the Munich confer- 
ence. Her uwn speeches were, for 
the most purl, rumbling and inelTec- 
tive and became wense as sin- grew 
older. 


France from the Air 


money, but go where money is.” On 
her first visit she captured the 


'""•'tiKSsr** * ala,n " ,RcEvAt 

£9.50 


The Monastic Achievement 


GEORGE ZARNISCKT 

128 illustrations, 19 in colour 

Library of Medieval Civilization Cloth £.1.95 paper £1.00 


vu lllfp 

affections of Lord Rovelstoko, tho 
banker, mid imagined that she was 
in love with him. Sho soon wearied 
of his overriding concern with busi- 
ness affairs. On her second visit to 
Europe she won the more welcome 
attentions of Wnldorf Astor and 
worried him in 1906. Waldorf’s 
futher, Will hint Waldorf Astor, was 
a fantastically rich American ex- 
patriate who gave Cliveden to Wnl- 

1 vi _ _ .. . .i i> ... 


When Nancy first i.m fm I'.ulia- 
mein _ she declared ; “ I mu nut 

standing before you as a nos camll- 
dute. Bui she knew how m play on 
Her sex once site arrived. Her first 
prunk was to steal the seal trudi- 
tmnuliy reserved for Sir Williimi 


Monasteries of Western Europe 

The Architecture of the Orders 


dorf and Nancy us a wedding Toyiwon-Hicks, ami there is m.tliii.]* 
present. A little Inter he acquired in tho hook funnier limn the iuinib' 
Tha Observer, a\m an uttractmi ling old gentleman solemnly draw. 


Hli last years were sad. Tkj^ 

she dui much to inspire the tiS 

. y VI , ! U i '• 4 « u so sough! aS 

tages for herself. WhenT c®£ 
i' ,ont . of chocolates arrived fS 
AmLM'cn for the Plymouth vim 

w 1 1 she wanted tost 

Wuldnrf refused and, when shefe, 
i mo n temper, withdrew ci 
another room where he had a hnn 
attack, After ihe war their itb 
nuns grew worse. Nancy withedu 
nm again for Plymouth; WiHd 
lire vented her doing so, and & 
never forgave him. Hie (Inal \h 
came when Waldorf allowed 7b 
Observer to go left. He and Sin 
became virtual strangers, mwisj 
only for iiccasinnul weekend!, h 
cu ni pen sal ion for ubaudonine fc 
mouth, Nancy wished to be nai 
a peeress in her own rijh 
.lames Siuurr. the Tory Cm 
W liip. put the idea to (hr 
rln II; i here was no answer. Si 
Sykes later protested to Stuart tin 
there must have been an answer if 
some sort. Smart replied i “(ft, 
well, if you cull an eiiibarrauiigjr 
long silence followed by sn tm 
grunt an answer, tliere was. 8 Ik 
mutual dislike between Namjai 
Churchill was always intense, ftt 
mice said to him : “If I *to 
your wife, ]’d put poison la pu 
toffee." CTiurchill replied! “id 
if you were my wife, I’d drink It* 
In her last years she still fired if 
.sparks, bm increasingly' at rami* 
There were ulsn flushes of kindasi 
Durinj: the Profumo case some 4 
the dirt washed uii to her son m 
then the third Viscount Altar.™ 
news was kept from Jior, The 
papers were cut before IW 
reached her, and some fnHi 
always rang up jusL before iwfl 
mV lock news. Duo inoraiug wen* 
lotted llie impels herself and «“ 
the story. She said: “ We no # P 
to Bill at once. 1 * On tho way tw* 


is best avoided. When Queen Vic- 
toria died the particular challenge 
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inheritance. Wnldnrf waa less 
pleased when his father alleviated 
the boredom of the First World 
War by buying a title. It was 
this which consigned Waldorf to the 
House of Lords in 1919, when the 
first Viscount died, and so propelled 
Nancy into the House of Commons. 

The Astors lived on a grand scale. 
They had Cliveden for the week- 
ends. , a big house In London, 
another at Sandwich for the golf, 
and yet another in Scotiaud. They 
often gave dinner parties in London 
for fifty 'or sixty guests and at 
Cliveden had flEty gardeners, to say 
nothing of a chef with five assis- 
tants. Waldorf and Nancy were for 
many years a happy couple— she 
impulsive and unpredictable, lie 
cautious, restrained and yet de- 
voted. Nancy liked other men to be 
in love with her, though at a 
respectful distance. No guest at 


Hug old gentleman solemnly draw 
Ji’P me attention »£ tho House to 
tins outrage. During the 1920s she 
carried the concerns of women nm! 
children almost alone. In l*J29 the 
women MPs rose to fourteen. Nancy 
! ie t ninc Labour women to 
IBS, P nd Proposed thru they 
should drop their Labour allegiance 
."l., fa y° u *j of .® Women’s Party under 

SJS!^ . 0t )° Df thcm rc ' 

marked: “If only she did not have 

down SS ” ThereHft er Nancy ran 
□own. She wus never happy except 

ortT« N° n ! * a,, , d yet had *° sup. 
port tho National government She 

became a nuisance, a figure of fun 


ip uni ill once." un ina wajfw- 
she forgot what had happawd t» 
nsked: “Why are wo going 
Bill ? " Her lust words were: A* 

. i i ..... 1.1 LJ_.il 


• »»II 1 uvi ipni inn Vu 

I dying or is It my birthday 7 
Mr Sykes has drawn a beau® 
portrait of this strange, aibo* 
woman. For her early years te w? 
used the autobiography that ww 
begun. He has built up a row * 
reminiscences, his own aw »■ 
those of others. He has saw 
worked In material from «■< 
books. This is a most wlnnlM 
grupliy, sympathetic and aiffirat « 
vlnci ng. Nancy Astor was a 


of ber biography was avoided. Per- 
haps this was ironic, fur the Queen 
herself was a great promoter of 
.family biography : she encouraged— 
ind in the minutest detail revised 
Hie five- volume biography of her 
husband : there were also authorized 
books about her daughter, the Graiul- 
Duchess, and her grandson, Prince 
Christian Victor. 

There were, it seems, three reasons 
fahy no life ot the Queen' wus attemp- 
ted after her death. First, tliere was 
no obvious author. With a respectful 
: !1 km in the direction of Cecil Wood- 
bm-Smith, we should explain that it 
trtmld in those days have been 
Ibought almost derogatory to the 
memory of the Queen to entrust the 
urit to a woman : women writers 
were considered equipped to write 
such pleasant trillcs us “The Queen 
uHome” or articles on the Queen’s 
(Mil, blit unsuited for what was then 
ailed a “deep'’ hook. Perhaps the 
widow of her private secretary (Lady 
nnsonby) was alone capable of re- 
Binding her fervent contemporaries 
rftke shadows in the Queen’s cliur- 
icier, but family and courtiers nlike 
Kwld have winced ut the idea of her 
Knting, because her political 
•pawns were advanced. Joint Mor- 
ffl dra wing Lo the end or his 1 great 
ciDgt^phy of Glailstmie, was almost 
plainly considered, but there again 
ra politics, coupled with an olisii- 
we rationalism, ruled him out. 

the second reason was impo riant. 
™cess Beatrice, innro inhibit t'<l 
her brothers and sisters and 
to have disliked a need dies 
; jwut hersolf in the biography of her 

■ J2*» WHS . the Queen's literary 
“ttutor and hold lirniiy under luck 
ad toy her mother’s journais. Wl- 
*i? ont l her iiesi tnii ons; even 
“Mate. Queen Mary is belie veil to 

somewhat an]»reheiisive 
S Harold Nicolsmi’s handling nf 
^8 George V’s treatment oF his 
LW» bo romeinberod thm 
:JB vl «or |a ’s children, who hud 

front their mother’s turn- 
teSi\ were naturally reluctant 

K t0 ^ much - 

‘iv^Wog^m-Smith is wrong in 
■CS!L, | I« there was quitu a 
SSKS C com bust ion of Queen Vic- 

■ Certainly, flic family 
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Edwardian^ houses. Some of these 


— xwiifD ui UlCMi 

lovers ' had, however, a profound 
,l., fe 1 S t 5 n . ”, anc y> "lot's indeed than 
H 0 ? had, Philip Kerr, later Lord 


i;'; The Surrealists 

•? k if- WILLIAM GAUNT : 

hi V i 108 illustrations, 104 in colour . , 
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ter, Picasso': 


Lothian, converted hhnseif from 
Roman Catholicism to Christian fici- 
enca and Aen. converted Naiicv 
? Iso * Kerr Nancy learnt, too, 

hPr nflfidnnara anJ • * i v * 


ObufiSr SnH h y sba «J owned The 

Horatio TouJ" feSL d ffi 
she v, as descrilietT In Who’, who " 

Shaw “ t'hnnnh Robert Gould 
it though .Shaw was m fact 

J™* was meat for Bm- 

*52flSf °m ;ran -i a 

wfSr 4 S ypocdr ® °? tho First 
rSSnSte S? or a " d Rich”. 
B,5 oilby Shay?; .the only son of 

trouble ra H« r aSC ’ CTU « d further 
SSSLJS 9 ^ Convicted of a 


VI MCI UK. «uuty /131UI : 

ing woman. She was brat* 
stimulating. She certainly 
things up. But she was 
spoiled cfiiid of forturie. Snef*K' 
voted .men and JJJ; 


- v*rwiiiiy, me ramiiy 
in l . he Queen's jo mini Is 

: ®tt r 3r'- Ki, ’ S Edyvard 


Ud»tn;« iV ,8t . some Papers aliout 

OdfnT JPJSSS!^ sI, ouId be burnt. 


vated men ana enw 
them. Despite her kindness, 
indiscriminately crueI i? feU rfffi 
knew that her great riche* y, 


Knew rnai ner great A 

impossible for most other* 
back. Many of those who , 
including some whq suffere^^r 


including some who suuerej^ 
her, loved her. Tha detached ^ 
however, who did not 
left wltii an enormoo* . 
relief that he escaped tm* ora ^te . 


L--. ." :. *,* w tunvicrea ot a 

homosexual ■ offence. Boaverbrook 
though not acquainted with the 
fS B “red ;>« the stirv was 


^ 'm ■ J 

The title of Arthur Mar #&£ 
sfon is Back {GDPP-.-^ds 
£1.25) recalls the 
Admiralty to the 
break of the Sacond w °Sii3S 
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■ Christopher Sykes - sufiflesta 
another paradoxical source for -this 
obsession. Hilaire Belloc was^a 
friend^f Nancy’s, as iSny unbaf 
gsywp-i hi this book show. His 

?h^few? 8 «h er L Bsain ? the ^h and 
obsesdons that Nancy did 
not share. But rite .picked un the' 

from Beiloc and 

as the chief; literati ifon^of ! 


got mentioned in ar^ newspaper Sj eak of J 

For hisact of dUinterewdffiy The fi 

-he earqed no thanks but instead per. ■* En § ll fL sd 
sistent! abuse in The Obserm for SunDleracnt (No 


his manipulations of the pressT Mr 
Sykes passes oyer this episode in a 
single embarrassed sentence. 


i J he -.^2 rst f r °ublc came in the 
Claud pockhum, 
^ Week, discovered a 
'Sf^ li ap K 8€rB J rt “ The Cliveden; 

: &*SnftEfssss®- 


Supplement (No 
ment of Churchill * 
and shortcoming* Afl 

term as First Lord In p 

the well-known d#J 

played; the, drive, tbe 

ciw to : Inspire A/Jm 


Cliy IO ■ sflu!” 

nation to have his own 
fertility in.schemcs, so^ ^ 
able to realize. _Sucb wa . frP 


bstinv’ 8 B * r ^ oE nineteen, should 

: S e S!S im * 80 m V ch of the facts °f 

i QuettfsTo.f rom beinB burnt j l he 

iEf.'Stters were treasured; for 

! SrKJ mc< " Bet * tr ico and Lord 
ICrl uT ed a11 ‘he Queen's 
i e - bou,ne in the vaults at 

1 WSrf 2j enorm 91 1Bl y important 

P%^sr ndlng the * ,,oe - n ‘ s 

; < SS.:*J9? ra wa5 00 question 

|C» f w destr °y in «- 

khS wlihnn 3 . of course auemp- 
i rel S' i "8 on family infor- 

\ ex ?°hcnt brieF life by 

a ,fi° od hook by 
% nnd l « c nia Bnificent 

l2f T ltr tGn Strachcy. 

Nter «h J 5?u s 2 n “Bued that a biu- 
! min W e ° U i?i 1 hav ? * 4rtown his auh- 
haw argued that 

writer nS 1 be i® n affin *ty be- 
^to^^tf.suhiect. Lytton 

KyJSii^otwh he Was 
i thp r Ji e he°d— unless 

1 ^ was !’. ev f th0 t Quean Vic- 


CKC1I. WOOIIilAM-SMITII : 

Queen Victoria : Her Life mid Times. 
Volume 1 : 18 

4R6p|>. llti misli Hamilton. C-1.50. 


tition between individuals will inevi- 
tably lie inquisitive to know which 
is the hettci' hunk. We can only sny 
tluil both tire of ihe highest quality 
— complementary rtitiicr than coni- 
petiilvc. 

Mrs Woodbuni-Sinltli has given us 
an inforniutivo book, beautifully 
written, with the whole story devel- 


oped into a memorable and convin- 
cing picture against a singularly vivid 
background of the times. Oil the 


constitutional position of rhe mon- 
archy she is perhaps weak, and also 
she might have made some allusions 
to the work of previous tiliei's of the 
same ground — that is to say, those 
who have used material from the 
Royal Archives for books about the 
Queen or her family. 

The book is delightfully sirength- 
eucd by those enlivening touches 
cliLiruct eristic of the author. For 
example we learn that the family of 
the Duchess of Suxe-Coburg-Gothu 
ullnwed her mind to become corrup- 
ted by reading Persian poetry; that 
the Queen loved a glass of beer. She 
commented on Prince George of 
Cambridge: “ Very ugly and liis skin 
in n shocking state.’’ And on thu 
Conservatives: “Those vile, con- 

founded nnd infernal Tories." Some 


income and ancient debts. It is less 
certuin — us this book implies— that 
Conroy robbed Princess Sophia. The 
Princess’s legal advisers wore 
astounded to liud that, when she died 
after enjoying a large income with 
few expenses, nothing remained, 
it is possible— and there is some 
evidence For this— that her fortune 
was privately distributed in charity. 
We should remember that Conroy’s 
possible peculations arc but the frills 
jf the story. Stockniar, the private 
adviser to the Royal Family and 
always extraordinarily fair nnd judi- 
cious in nil court tracasseries, 
pointed out to the Duchess that Con- 
roy's devotion to her interests was 
absolute. He went on to say that. 


although Conroy’s behaviour was 
reprehensible, the real reason for 
these squabbles might lie in “ the in- 
nate personality of the Princess". 
Certainly a memorandum from the 
Duchess to her daughter, which is 
marked by feeling and good sense 
and was written during tlie height of 
the troubles, makes the point that if 
mother and daughter differed the 
daughter always made the mistake 
of assuming that “I nm angry”. 

As the render goes deeper in tlio 
hook lie is able to onjoy some of the 
private memoranda from the 
Prince to the Queen with allusions 
to “ your loss of self-control ’’ and 
" fidgety imtu re ", Husband and 
mother lind to struggle with a diffi- 
cult temperament, hut here Mrs 
Wondlinni-Smirh might have ex- 
plained un important point which 
is more to the credit of the Queen's 
character. Must wives receiving 
such letters from their husbands 
might have tried to profit from 
the scolding, but would have car- 


renders may be a little startled by 
Mrs W nod lia in-Sm it h's defence ot 


Lord Palmerston, when lie went on a 
rutting expedition through the 
ladies' bedrooms at Windsor Custle ; 
she says that he was single at the 
time. It was tho place selected, iiol 
I lls marital stutiis, which constituted 
the uiTence. 

The first third of the hook covers 
the time before the Queen’s acces- 
sion, and Mrs Wunrilmtn-Kmith has 
much tliui is interesting and some 
that is new lo tell us about the years 
of “ indescribable torments ” — the 
langmige is the Queen's. The “ in- 
desci litablu turnumts ”ure of the firsr 
Import mice for nu u tide istund lug of 
the Queen’s true character, and Mrs 
Wondlinm-Kmltli is dearly right to 
dovntc n large slice of her book to 


them. Tiie picture is of n solitary, 
friendless girl battling with her 
mother nnd her mother’s udvisor. Sir 
John Conroy ("the Conrnyal Family", 


us they were collectively called), 
who were determined that when 
the girl canm to the throne 
power and riches should come to 
them. Gossips inevitably believed 
that they were bound together by the 
ties of illicit love: such a belief is 
amusing rubbish. There Is possibly 
a little more to be said for the 
Duchess and indeed Conroy than Mrs 
Wnodhani-Sniith allows. It Is prob- 
ably true that the latter pilfered 
some of the Duchess’s money or, 
more kindly, got entangled between 


may boliovc that the Queen kept them 
as u reminder of ilu* iiuturally im- 
pulsive temper with which she lind 
to emit end nil the days of her life. 
Tills nervous excitable loinpor of tha 
Ilannvcriaii family, which wns Inher- 
ited through George III, wns strongly 
prniinuuced in both Queen Victor in 
uud Princess Cliuiiotlu. The fascina- 
tion of the life of tha Queen — so fur 
as its pcrNonal eloments arc con- 
cerned— lies in the IniUicnce of the 
Hanoverian temperament over tho 
actions of the Sovereign. 

This voinmo closos witli the death 
of thu Prince Consort and the 
question, “What Is going to happen 
to the Queen now ? ” IIow would 
tho temperament behave without tho 
guiduucc of tlio Trince ? Then comes 
tho uncomfortable remembrance 
about something Melbourne said to 
her when she ascended the throne. 
As Queen you will have ** much more 
command over yourself and And you 
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Bonnie Prince Charlie 
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As its title Indicates, this book is a 
standard example of Jacobite hagio- 


stunaaro exmui«u 

graphv. and may well serve as such 
tor this generation. It does not go 


“Whig” as a term not merely poli- 
tical but pejorative. . . 

On a few 1 matters the author 
appears negligent. He gives no atten- 


was an n« i ai vnean vtc- 
JJd fii« the c., lp easan l character 
oh *-l_ _ access of the book' 


deep, offers no fresh material and has 
notuiog new to say. But it is pleas- 
antly and not floridly written and it 
covers the ground adequately, natur- 
ally giving most space to the 1744 
rising but not shirking narraaon of 
its hero's “ life of trifles " during his 
later years. ' • . 

Representing Charles Edward os 
** a soul consumed with the desire to 


IV s Oh the rnren ™ or the book 
• . . 0n finance of disagree- 




•n, ■ ■ ’ ” — m mo Biury. 

appeasers at Cliveden 
?“W*Totn Jones oj lor that matter 
There, Were, many guests of 
Si.^ n fif5 Iy 0 PP°riter conviction. 
Nancy had not the persistence to be. 
q; conspirator. But she was often; 


able to realize, suen i 
design f or a naval ofrens^, 
Baltic, so Iom porsistefl. |Jg e 


mu BUVIW SOpW'S Trf 

ject here discussed in s^j^ 
iSieighi 

were, In Me , Marder s » V .-. 


were, m oil i 
extremely benefiejai. 
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f.-.H ^ a in *e field, 

}i'S^^®odh*niB i , later we have. 

volume, 

t:; «e *s Avast compe- 


play a rolo of destiny and the 
failure of 1 his campaign . as cbietiy 
duo to the quarrels of his Scotosh 
and Irish officers. Moray McLaren 


U1IU U»II UIUI.H • 1'-”.-^ u 

follows ail old-fashioned pattern. He 
sneers at Duncan Forbes of Cull o- 
d«n and is rude about Sir -Horace 
Mann ; he is unjust ro the IJrujn •* 
able general Lord George Murray, 
.without whose tactical skut lie 
would never have i -got as far as 
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tuiniy destroyed the missives. We 
mav boliovc that the Queen kept them 


only fifty-one. He refers to the gov- 
ernment forces as “ the English n dr 
" the Campbells " and die Jacobite 
forces as "the Scots”, and uses 


Oskar Schlemmer 


Derby ; and, curiously, twice calla 
him “the old man” though he was 


appears negligent. He gives no atten- 
tion to the Jacobite army's reception 
in Dumfries, to the stubborn de- 
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can keep your temper In very well 
now ”. Cruel as it may seem to ask 


the question, did that terrible Decem- 
ber day in 1861, when the Prince 
died, restore that command over her- 
self which she lost on February 10, 
1840— her wedding-day ? 


162 illustrations, 4G in colour 
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fence of Fort William, or to naira] 
operations. . The fact that the 
Prince's daughter Charlotte had 
three children by a French cardinal 
was amply proved more than twenty 
years ago' and cannot now be 
shrugged off as a remour. Inveoiess, 
styled “a strongly Jacobite city , 
was neither Jacobite nor a city, The 
names of Lords Loudoun and Sem- 
pill are consistently misspelt and 
Mackintosh; of Mackintosh's wife is 
wrongly styled “Lady Anne". But' 
this is p posthumous work and, such 
details, like -various careless phrases, 
may be due to the lack of a final 
revision. 
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Eternal Man 
Louis Pauwels 
Jacques Bergier 

Evidence uf sophisticated civi II- 
zallous befu re tlie dawn of re- 
corded history. 11 A atarillng and 
iiiAgicui theory . . . u mass of 
prtsuiislve evidence.” 

Evening News 
£2.50 Illustrated 

Mysteries from 
Forgotten Worlds 

Charles Berlitz 

“ Ifave we been Jtere before ? 
. . . u Jiysnw puzzle from re- 
mains uf jdvfllsHtlons as ad- 
vanced us unrs ... an impressive 
hHttery of bard facts.” 

Kenneth Allsny 
£2. St. Illustrated 


Journeys out of 
the Body 
Robert Monroe 

The first book on astral projec- 
tion with do -It- yourself Instruc- 
tions. " A man ol exceptional 
Kiris . . . till absorbing account.” 
Evening News 
Foreword hv Professor Charles 
T. Fart. 

£2.511 


The Sokolov 
Investigation 

John F. O’Conor 

" Did Hie Tsar uml his famliv 
perish by Heel Bullets In ISIS 
oi was the report faked ? . . . 
a full traiisliiikui of all tlie- rele- 
vant in vest biui 1 oris . ’ * 

Dili ty Mail 

*2.75 Illustrated 

Animals can do 
Anything 

Jean George 

“ Ah extraordinary iiot-iiruirrl 
or Belicvc-it-or-nut material 
from the world of nature . . . 
h fascinating highly- readable 
book. t’ netting News 

* 2 '20 Illustrated 


Growth Games 

H. R. Lewis 
Dr. H. Sh ort f eld 

Ail encyclopaedic cookbook of 
recipes to foster allvcuess, 
aw-areness and sensitivity, from 
the Human Potential Movement. 
' lla aim Is to make positive all 
manner of human endeavour. " 

Newcastle Evening Chronicle 
£2.50 


Wives-A Frank 
Investigation . 

Roderick Thorp 
Robert Blake 

An anatomy of marriage today 
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Flight Into Danger 
Arthur Halley 
John Castle 

“An Intensely gripping story 
- - - a classic tale of suspense. 
I' nil of uerse-ra eking tension, it 
speeds on at a cracking pace 
timil the breathtaking cumax.** 
Manchester Evening News. 


Iconological investigations 


I-!. II. COMIIKICH : 

Symbolic Images 

Studies in the An i»r the Roiliiissnncf. 

Z47|)p including 170 i I I usLimi inns. 
IMiaidon, £5. 

Tlie Pliuidon Press recently ilisttih- 
Uted a leaflet advertising the honks 
of E. II. (itinibrich imhllslied by 
them ; they called it, in bold black 
letters on a. red ground, " The 
Essential Gombricli This phrase is 
more than just -a commercial gim- 
mick, for the five books listed 
constitute a limiiugenei'iis unit. 
From The Story of Art to i lie finest 
volume of essays there rims the 
thread of Sir Ernst's basic approach 
to the method of the art historian, 
which becomes best nppurent when 
we look at his writings as a whole. 

The Story of Art, called ton 
modestly an introduction for young 
people, is ua unusual book and its 
enormous success— twelve editions 
and us immy translations into for- 
eign languages — is flue largely to 
the originality of presentation. 
While outlining the historical con- 
text of the artists and works of art 
mentioned, Sir Ernst points lo the 
coherence of an as a whole. Again 
and again he insists that no work of 
art can exist outside trail i don, and 
that each artist should be seen 
either building upon his predeces- 
sors or correcting their efforrs. 

, Art and lUusiun mid the collec- 
tion Aic>(/i{iJtinr!j> on u Hobbyhorse 
rnnk up, mi a higher level so to speak, 
problems of pictorial representation 
and tradition. These books are con- 
cerned with the visual codes estab- 
lished by nrtist.s, bur since Sir Ernst 
Is far too intelligent to believe that 
flic medium might be die message, 
he always paid equal attention to 
the content of art. Norm and Form 
deals with both rlie problems of 
reprcscni.il I aii mid the historical 
context of hn.igcs. TIil* new collet- 
-don, Sjuiiho/ic Images, confines its 
scope to the interpretation of the 
content and meaning of works nr 
art it also includes twn articles 
dealing with the theoretical founda- 
tions of the interpretation of 
images. 

The essays in the latest book 
were written over the past thirty 
years. Shorter mics — such as “ The 
Subject of Poussin's Orion”, “The 
Sala doi Vcnti In the Ptilnzzu del 
Tf* ”« „ AM* "Thu Ilyp nero tollm- 
en iim — hove been published 
before, as have longer papers, now 
rc-cdltcd mid enlarged, on “Ilotti- 


ccurs Mythologies ” and •* leones 
Symbol icae, Philosophies of Symbol- 
ism add their Bearing on Art”. To 
tlieso hove been added two pre- 
viously unpublished pieces, a lec- 
ture on ” Raphael’s Stanza della 
Segnatura ” and the introduction 
called " Aims and Limits oE Iconol- 


In the 
rad the 
1948, 
ilds the 


elation of forms.” Qae part of this 



pnihlLMii was invest ii'.iiifd in .1/7 
■ui(/ Illusion. tin- iuiiu re uf piciuriut 
represciitatiiiii. But any .such 
iipproncli has its necessary coiintur- 
parr in an investigation inln t lie 
meaning— if yuu will, the Iromi- 
lugy— uf iin. 

This dnidilc apprunch is pui'iini. 
larly obvious in tlie lecture im 
“ Raphael's Stanza della Segnalura 
nud the Nature nf Ha Symbolism ". 
One might take issue with Sir Ernst 
over details mid feel that he has not 
added to the various iconological 
interpretations of this over-dis- 
cussed room. Nevertheless us tut 
exercise in uri-hislorira! method the 
essay is uf exceptional importance. 
We are _ warned against over-in- 
terpretation : “The real question of 
method raised by the interpreta- 
tions of the Stanza lies on a differ- 
ent plane : in iconography un less 
than in life, wisdom Ties in knowing 
where to stop.” Hence the real 
question raised by the “ Stanza “ 
lies ill an investigation of Raphael's 
creative transformation both of a 
tradition of which lie was well 
aware and the desires of his 
patrons. A discussion of some sur- 
viving drawings for the “ Dispuin ” 
ilcmonst rales this process. 

For an artist of Raphael’s 
genius . . . visual realization . . . 
hud to he infused with his own 
kind of harmony mid beauty, 
his own melodious groups, uiid 
formal cadences. They all con- 
tributed to the celebration of 
the exalted theme. Seen in 
this light every group, every 
gesture and every expression of 
the Stanza is indeed charged 
with significance mid is the 
uppruprinie form for a solemn 
content. 

The title essay originally dealt 
with the N co-IMn ionic notion of 
linages ns means of mystical revela- 
tion. Sections have now been udded 
in coiiii'iist Non-plat nn ic concepts 
with the Arisiuiclkin iradiiion. and 
the story 1ms been tukon forward 
into Romanticism and to contempor- 
ary theories of symbolism devel- 
oped by Freud and Jung, llur it 
cannot be said that the essay inis 
gained from this extension, in its 
present form it is overlong ami 
exaggerates the significance of the 
Neo-PIutonic theory. It was mure 
effective in its original and histori- 
cally more confined form. 

Ncn-Plutonlsm and its role in 
Kunaissmico art have been stressed 
loo much in rcconl decades. It Is 
therefore refreshing to rcrend Sir 
Ernst’s carefully documented uiid 
carefully argued case for the uso of 
Nco-Platonlc concepts in Botticelli’s 
most famous and captivating paint- 
ings, the “ Primavcra ” and “Birth 
of Venus ”, ‘ One appreciates Sir . 
Ernst s cautionary remarks, now 
added to this 1945 paper. The orig- 
inal paper gave rise to several others 
and, although most of these agreed 
with Sic Ernst, he still feels bound 
to defend his hypothesis that the 
vo paintings were meant to be 
eo:Pls ‘ 
sts th 
ict. H 
ahout 


this revised ver- 
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sion, fur his rending makes good 
setifiL 1 within the cunicxl in which 
BnuiCL'lli worked for his put rim. 

Bur Sir Ernst's hesitations may 
have a d coper reason, which per- 
haps stems frnm the iiiirudiictoiv 
essay, in which he trouts the aims 
and limits nf icouulogy. lie proposes 
i hat all iconological research de- 
pends on uiir prior convietion of 
what we may look fur, (hut is to say, 
ail investigation of the possible in a 
given period ur milieu. In a section 
culled “ Levels nf Meaning ? lu- 
asks whether pictures ut images of 
the past were intended by their 
creators in carry more than one 
lueiming. ” Were ihey imemlcd ”, lie 
writes, " as is smiieiimes pustulated, 
to cxhihii the distinct four senses 
which excgetics attributed in the 
Holy Writ uml which none otlier 
rhnn Unute wi sited applied to 
the reading of his poem ? 
He says that no medieval or 
Renaissance text known to him 
applies this doctrine to the i titer pre- 
tiition of pictorial art. But why 
should it ? Surely even without such 
a text wo have ample evidence iluir 
artists, patrons, nud critics were at 
most times aware that an moves on 
mure than one level of meaning, it 
may even he claimed Lhai ihe per- 
manence of many images rests un 
Hie fact Lhttl they do have several 
levels of meaning, mo all <>f ilium 
invented by beholders. 

Botticelli's “ Birth of Venus ” 
need he nu more than a Mraiglnfm- 
wunl illustration uf a classical 
legend known to the educated ; al 
1 lie same time it can be a picture 
derived from the poetry of Angelo 
Pollziuno. On (up of these two 
mean mgs it may he Neo-l’lmoiiic 
imugery suggested by l icino for the 
enlightenment or a voting man. 
These interpretniion.s are not 
mutually exclusive. The M Stanza 


j 1 "* x }"'" iiHerrelution ms „ i 

beyond our grasp since we L* 
iJenemue the mind of tfc 

'■Sinlra 10 

One can understand Sir IW. 
In m. st nice on (he importance d 
single meaning since he is a £1* 
mis htsionau trying t0 estabK 
exuu context for each work <X 
On the other limid, levels of J£ 
are often hinted at in iS 
sauce an. How e | M 

Medic! and their friends ap peu „ 
(.Im l.i inlaio s Confirmation of fa 
(Jrtfcr of St Francis” and «b 
should there he coiitentiioran J. 
trails among the bystanders of ihs 
hihlicul events depicted on fa 
I i t tcumh-ceniin-y frescoes of the & 
line Chapel? Perhaps we should 
bear in mind u further point The 
function of images may well bed 
importance to un understanding of 
levels ot meaning. An altarplece at 
a series of frescoes in a populs 
church may be no more than i 
straightforward rendering for th 
uplift of the faithful, But we kiw 
that the educated and sophisilcaud 
men and women of the Rcuaissaiut 
loved pictorial conundrums. The » 
Verse of medals, many of rheni still 
obscure, are perhaps our most all 
lug witnesses. Paintings comm 
siouod for a cultured and well-red 


put rou may have been dedgwd 
imciiiimiully to stimulate interest 
nn more planes, just us the gromoj 
complexity of forms stimulated 
aesthetic pleasure. 

The importance of SyjJifwJu 
/fudges does not rest on derails ol 
interpretation but on question] d 
method, ami most of all o!) lb 
place the history of art holds emoeg 
iiiMnrical .studies. The essays argot 
that art history is neither an autos- 
unions history of forms' Mr tt 


...V.LV.lt are not mnu..v .<> 

c y c * c * lLS ,! V0 ‘ M Stanza ic into logical n nr i (Idling of ctandtt 
(lelln hegmmira may show groups When Sir Ernst shows again tti 
tit philosophers in the '* .School of again that the imderstnndlng of i 


Athens", Apollo, the Mum-s uml u 
in i hi l> l* r of poets in ilu- " Fai nas- 
sus , uml || IL . Adoration of the 
Trinity in the “Dispura”. Hut ut 
Uie same nuic far subtler meanings 
may attach to each of these fie senes 


again that ihe understanding of-i 
work uf art demuuds the esiabli* 
nient of a full historical conmr 
both in form and content, be mow 
-a long way towards placing l* 
history of art within the wdff 
frame of a social history of mankind. 


We all come to it in the end 

and other plays for radio don haworth 

In Iho tradition ol Giles Coopor nntl Louis MacNeice, Don 
Haworth Is n dramatist whoso skill Is ontlroly suited lo the medium 
of radio, and In this anthology aro colloctod six of his wllllflfll • 
plays, His characters aro simple, uncomplicated folk whose . 
clashes with bureaucracy and commercialism lead lhem Into 
lunatic situations. Yot litey retain their Integrity and always remain 
credible as people. 

Several of the plays will be broadcast In the coining months. 

There's no point in arguing the toss ■ The Prisoner 
We all come to It In the end • The illumination of Mr- Shannon 
Where Is this here building— by what route do I .got there? 
The enlightenment of the Strawberry Gardener 

— £2.75 — 

Irish Literary Portraits 

Between 1049 and 1966, W. R. Rodgers produced a remarkabla : ' 
9erlas of BBC Radio programmes In which eminent Irish writ** ■ ' 
were described and discussed by their contemporaries, many ® .. 
whom were themselves writers. These biographical sketches, 

. recapturing the pace, style and character of Dublin talk more than 
half a century ago, are now collected In a single volume* wijj _ 
provide a fascinating picture of a literary renaissance wnicn 
’flowered so magically and died so mysteriously 1 '. 

Introduced by Conor Cruise O'BrJon. 

OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY F. R. HIGGINS * E ; 
GEORGE MOORE GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
W.B. YEATS JAMES JOYCE 

£3.00 




: '•JBPTWnWI I 


thHr some and probably ,all. were exmriplSs 0 f^ uJ&n ^ 
quickJy : atcepied as antique qqd sub-co nrinent^nSf^^fi ouE ® it3d t&a 
often given spurf ous . pedigrees . BuddhtS i the ? Bu ?mese 

L'luimiog they were excavfiea^ ' ; i|ie 

.ii!vV -■ V-tri '■ 
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From waterways to soupy streams 


CHARLES TOMLINSON ! 

itriilen on Water 

Stpp. Oxford University l'rcss. 

Paperback, £1* 

[AIN CIUCHTON SMITH : 

Hamlet in Autumn 

Sfpp. Loanhead, Midloihian : Mac- 
donald- 80p. 

SOUfAN NICUOLSON : 

A Local Habllalion 

62pp. Faber and Faber. Paperback, 
II. 

PBILIP HO BSD A I'M : 

Vooen and Animals 
(bp. Macmillan. £2. 

CLYN HUGHES : 

Rest The Poor Strugglcr 
52pp. Macmillan. £2. 


•Chic and close-packed ” is how 
Charles Tomlinson describes a town 
is ms of his new poems, and like 
many a Tomlinson phrase it cov- 
ertly characterizes the poem itself 
it much as its subject. Flexing, 
modulating, compacting, interchaug- 
ing— these stately abstractions refer 
it once to qualities of natural 
process and to die poetic structure 
which elicits them, so that the 
pcemt enact an epistemological har- 
mony of mind and matter, becoming 


the structure of what they see. They 
are well-bred, elaborate mental arti- 
fices but ulsa pared, laconic state- 
ments. envulier in their civilized 
formality but piirium in their re- 
lentless sobriety. Resolute objective/- 
jug creates, paradoxically, nil 
impression of dense, subtle iiitcrioi- 
ity, so dial the poetry seems satur- 
ated with speculation even in Its 
least apparently reflective, mosL rigo- 
rously descriptive moments. 

Wuter Is an important theme for 
Mr Tomlinson, because its amor- 
phous ness noses a threat to the kind 
of faintly fastidious poetic economy 
which can’t niuke room for sheer 
untidiness (or, incidentally, far 
si tuple emotional spontaneity). In 
tho end, though, water too is encom- 
passed within the equable harmon- 
ics of his art : 

But to speak of water is to entertain 
the image 

Of Its seamless momentum once 

again, 

To hear hi its wash and grip on stone 
A music of constancy benind 
The wide promiscuity of acquaint- 
anceship, 

Links of water chiming on one 

another. 

Water-ways permeating the rock of 

time. 

One wonders if Mr Tomlinson’s 
world isn’t a bit too hnrniniilc. 
Certain conflicts, potential contra- 
dictions even, do seem implicit in 
liis epistemology— that the mind 
hunts for forms in an evanescent 
world, for instance — but they tend 
not to be developed. Instead, motion 
and stasis, natural flux and aesthetic 
structure, ** presentness ” and melt- 


ing time seem everywhere lo form 
agreeable marriages, in a world nf 
almost-suspended animation. 'On the 
other hand, the fine concluding 
poem “ Movements ” does betray-— 
more candidly anil explicitly tlinii in 
most of Mr Tomlinson’s previous 
work — something of the moral ten- 
tative ness which underlies the dry 
self-composure. Here, in what may 
be an important new departure, 
problems of believing as well as 
seeing tiro tackled in n mure open, 
richly meditative way than befuve. 

Iain CricliLon Smith's new book 
displays his strengths in a more 
interestingly varied light than 
usual. He is a witty poet as well as a 
sombrely Introspective one. vigo- 
rously empirical as well as bleakly 
metaphysical, adept nl embodying 
momentary perceptions as well as at 


treating more ambitiously discur- 
sive issues i and most of this range 
is re vented in Hamlet in Autumn. 
The style has its usual attractive 
lucidity : the book works in simple 
verbal units but in the best poems 
weaves them into admirably sus- 
tained inflections, elaborating mean- 
ings in complex ways but leaving 
the language unclotted : 

The October leaves are falling. None 
condemns 

Their seasonal abdication. What 

consumes 

Their crown and robes is natural, a 

law 

Hint's common to the wcusel and tho 

crow. 

They hear nn music of nil the funeral 

drums 

And no corteges shade the way they 

go . . . 


Where Mr Crichton Smith is on 
the whole less successful is in his 
sporadic ventures into ordinary 
realism, which tend occasionally to- 
wards it flnccidity unusual hi such a 
stringent poet ; and here Norman 
Nicholson has a definite edge. A 
Local flubitaiion is an uneven col- 
lection, mixing some strappily anec- 
dotal, technically torpid matter 
with Its better pieces ; there are 
few revelatory mom cuts nntl not 
much personal depth. What tlio 
book Jacks in psychological interest, 
though. It makes up for in terms of 
its powerfully clear-sighted descrip- 
tive realism, which encompasses tho 
daily life of social communities as 
much as the look of crags. Mr 
Nicholson’s intricate word-sculptiug 
sometimes overreaches itself Into a 
riot of tricky internal rhyming, but 
the best poems bring off some 
pleasing interchanges between 
honest, unfussy recording and fairly 
elaborate poetic forms. 

Philip Hobsbnum’s Women and 
Animals traces the “ nightmare of a 
divored but tho unity this lends 
to the volume is more apparent 
than real. The poems amble around 
aimlessly, veering between callow 


A decade out of focus 


MC11AEL SCHMIDT and CiREVKL 
UNDOP (Editors) : 

British Poetry since I960 
A Critical Survey 

®pp. Carcanet Tress. £.1.25. 

ftb is an odd compilation, but not 
in entirely negligible ono. Suhslaii- 
Wi « is a collection of essays 
IMtna of which are reprinted, with 
™?lng amendment, from other 
SJWL by known and less-known 
“m-raere are transcripts of two 
raoraed conversations, with Peter 
wfler and Jon Siikin, and thero aro 
a ppendixes : one of poetry 
wuT 1 cre »rive writing fellowships 
itwioL? 061 *, and th ® like during 
and the other a biblio- 
phv taken from the catalogue of 
u, , Council Poetry Library, 
“•whole thing begins with a 
canning the disarming first 
*aW of tliis nature 
*5fljh {j* JWRPWfcMlw but 

^■editors, In fact, seem to have 
2/3? * notion what they 
Ery UP mffti beyond providing the 
r survey on a 

fiJ t and with a more perma- 
of bulk than those 
Bns-k'o i A kn Ross, Elizabeth 
Hh 8 r«, 8ntl »i ot bers) which the 
WmisEn ^ ii. use d to distribute 
tooch yS 3 | t0 nat} ves. Thero is 
aWfcJiSS Prince and tlie 
4a t S< >n about i 
ff fwmin e bl o C B 0ter !, eS ’ preoccupauons, 
ka overin temptations* and 
?ln5S?Lf nso M rigour and 
belied bv ^ at once 

jdwt, the essays them- 

^licaMe^VJ^ 0 B l ps ' no losB 

^Orial cnnfm on . e read the 

^fiSsrv -^ c€rtBin no- 

%lflca5 t jv rth5 ad developed 
the sixties or 
SSSSS »™ h t0 lllB decade”: 

“ Justify the 
*2«es to Anrfol but Sjanciog refer* 


certainly a great deal bigger than 
many of the exiguous fry trawled in 
this catch. 

However, with some sign of good 
Judgment tlie editors choose to open 
with two contributions which uro 
the best essays In the houk : “ The 
Group ” by Roger Gurfltt and “ Tho 
Making of tho Movement” by Ian 
Hamilton. Hearts that may sink at 
the thought nf number rehearsal of 
the iniquities or glories nf what has 
boon called tho Juicy Myth should 
revive : Mr Garf ill’s essuy is nciite. 
fair-minded, truly rigorous, and 
very well written. He makes honest 
demurs about not dealing with 
Martin Bell and Philip Hohsbamn, 
and then goes on to assess Alan 
Brown Job n, George MacBeth, 
Edward Lucle-Smith, Peter Porter, 
Peter Redgrave and David Wevill 
Individually- They are treated ser- 
iously, as they should be, are not 
over-inflated, and their weaknesses 
are exposed as perceptively as their 


strengths. For example with Mr 
Broivniohn “ the shock comes when 
the distinctive tones of Majorca 


sound suddenly through those of 
Baron's Court”, and with Mr Mao- 
Beth "the poems strike a violent 
posture, to utter a mild truth: pub- 
licity by Mr Hyde, poems by Dr 
Jekyll”. Accurate wit of this sort 
ia in short supply elsewhere in the 
bonk. 

tail Hamilton's essay, which Is 
witty— indeed, n characteristic de- 
molition job— is reprinted from tho 
“ Reappraisal ” series in the JVew 
Statesman, and it justifies more 
permanent form. It sets out not 
to be fair to individuals but to 
record incidents of literary history 
which were also literary tactics. The 
essay that follows ft — ■“ Cautious 
Vision : Recent British Poetry by 
Women” by Margaret Byers— -is a! 
salutary example of how not to deal 
with a roll-call of poets. Apart from 
a well-aimed swipe at those darlings 
of the reading circuits, Jem Couzyn 
and Libby Houston, Miss Byers is 
undeflectedly solemn, fatuous and 
nit-picking. 


Romantic outluusK had jokes atuT " 
bits nf slapdash self-analysis ; nud it: - 
is difficult to avoid the Impression: 
that, for all their self-centred) 
gloom, the poems do not really trust; : 
their feelings enough (o take them',) 1 
seriously. Nor, for that matter, do* . 
they trust their own art: some off . 
them seem to work fairly hard tolj;.- 
avoid anything us boringly aesthetic;"' 
as efficient craftsmanship or effec- 
tive symbol. : - 

Glyn Hughes’s Rest the Poor.; 
Strugglcr is u much more aatisFac-l 
tory affair, a suitable follow-up to.-,- 
his promising first collection Neigh- 
hours. There is an occasional over-i:-* 
adjectival tendency (** blundering !' • 
lorries”, "incongruous bus”), and 1 ■. 
several of the poems feel wobbly!. 1 , 
when they come to relating their >' 
Imaginative insights to their social! 
realism ("...the creep of soupy - 
streams /like snot from a running -f 
nose ” is the most disastrous wobble 1 ' 
of all). Yet it is precisely in the!<: 
effort towards that kind of relation-,. '; 
ship Hint the power of Mr Hughes’s;- 
poetry seems to lie i and when that, 
poems forget about grimly inserting^! 
obtrusive “realist'* detail they:', 
have an impressive verbal economy: 
and imaginative originality. ! 


a couple of models of Indulgent 
chauvinism : “ Second Flowering : 
Poetry In Wales" by Glyn Jones, 
and Scottish Poetry in the IOGOb ” 
by Edwin Morgan. If there Ib any 
point in this sort of regional round- 
up, wo might have done bettor with 
a piece on Ulster, where things 
other than mayhem do seem to be 
going on. 

Individual essays on Geoffrey Hill 
(by Jon Siikin), Jon Siikin (by 
Anne Cluysenanr) and Charles Tom- 
linson (by Calvin Bedlent) arbitrar- 
ily loom up. Tho strength and contin- 
uity of Mr Hill's poetry ero per- 
suasively but sometimes incoherently 
argued by Mr Siikin, while Mias 
Cluysenaar affects the vatic and 
incomprehensible, and Mr Bedient 
stonily argues an importance for Mr 
Tomlinson which he docs little to 
justify, with too much weight given 
to intention and not nearly enough 
to achievement. 

The recorded conversations do 
little to endear one to the form, 
though Peter Porter manages to be 
both serious and funny (“ You can't 
avoid prejudice. Only Jesus Christ 
loves everybody "), and exhibits his 
gift for the laconic apophthegm. 
Jon Siikin worries away at 
doggedly parliamentary questioning, 


experience very different from, say, 
living in London ”, and ends up with 
the puzzling statement that n the 
magazine [Stand] is changed by the 
contributions we receive ”, which 
makes one think, no doubt unfairly, 
of Tambimuttii and incluslvlsm run 


Hii 


through a broad, swauie or- pons 
(including such dubious figures ss 


igB M-S ftMBSS- 

1 °® obvious. 

b c u Ji d ,fe 

tpsgSStts 

- - : "*r -^h| f - maybe, but 


Magazine and the Small Press, ), D 
reasonable but oyer-elaborate and 
over-extended ‘ placing of .The 
Liverpool Poels by .Grevej IJndop, 
rather mpre brightly matched with 
W. E. Patklhson on Poetry fa i the 
North East” and then all, riptiow 
of rigour; are ra|ddly . dispelled with. 


scooped up in passing Donald 

“Myth and History in Recent. 
Poetry”; and Alan Brownjobn 
“considers the growing points of 
British poetry in ,tha early seven- 
ties", which turns out to . be an 
expanded version of the “ Opinion ” 
piece ; Included in the Review 
almost two years ego— some sens- 
ible thoughts about English poets 
"gritting their teeth add hanging 
on” in the face of American jeers 
and prescriptions, but not ip any 


sense a critical survey of anything 
except a supposed failure of nerve. 
Librarians should ‘ be .warned that 
tlie bibliography attached «* .an 
appendix has as many gaps as the 
Arts Council's Poetry Library. 



DAVID & CHARLES 


Clieck-list for 26 OcLoher 



Big-Game Fishing in 
British Waters 

DAVID CARL FORBES f2J0 

The Canals of Yorkshire 
and North -Eust England 

Volume 1 

Canals pf the British Isles series 
CHARLES HADFIELD ».S0 

Chinese Food 

Fi»t hardback edition 
KENNETH LO *3.25 

Cricket 

A Social History .1700-1835 
JOHN FORD £L7S 

Davenport Pottery and 
Porcelain 1794-1887 

T A LOCKETT 

English Field-Names 

A Dictionary 

JOHN FIELD £5.75 

Eric Delderfleld’s 
Second Book of True 
Animal Stories 

ERIC DELDEREIELD *I<M 

The Family in Transition 
Its Past, Present and Future 
Patterns 

, People* Plan* mid Problems series 1 
F GEORGE KAY £3.25 

The Football Revolution 
A Study ol the Changing 
-Pattern ol Association 
Football 

GEORGE W KEETON M.95 

Furnishing A Country 
Cottage 

JOHN WOODFORDE, WitH an 
■ introduction by Audrey PoV'cII 1 • 

:£IM 

Ghosts and Legends 

ROY CHRISTIAN . ! ■ . *1.95 

Old English Customs 

Nefw impression 

ROY. CHRISTIAN ; *2.95 

The Oxyg|cn Resolution 

GEOFFREY MAINS : *3.25 


Poverty in England 
1601-1936 

Wustrated Sources In History series 
N J SMITH *2.75 

Saga of the Steam Plough 

New impression 

HAROLD HON NETT ! *3.25 

Tiie Shell Book of 
Beachcombing 

TONY SOPER this 

The Third Field 
Bedside Book 

Edited by WILSON STEPHENS 

*2.95 

Treasures oi the Armada 

ROBERT STENU1T, translated 
by Francine Barker *3.59 

Children’s Books 

Zoo 

JOAN CRAMMOND *1.25 

David A Charles Reprints 

Tlie County Maps from 
William Camden's 
Britannia, 1695, by 
Robert Morden 

A facsimile with an Introduction 
by J B Harley , £6.75 

Flower of Gloster 1911 

TEMPLE THURSTON, With a 
new introduction by LTC Roll 

*255 

International Wine <1 Food Society 

Gazetteer of Wines 

ANDRE L SIMON *54)0 

.Regional Italian 
Cookery 

ROBIN HOWfc U.75 

Traditional British 
Cookery 

MAGGIE MALPAS PEARSE 

*4-75 

Wine and Food Bedside 
Book 

CLAUDE MORNY 13.00 
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The Alien Invasion 

Bernard Gainer 

This highly lopieul hisiory documents the grant in [lux of 
Jewish immigrants to Britain in the IS90s and early 1900s, 
and the reactions aroused in British society, leading to the 
Aliens Act of 1905 limiting immigration. 

\ . . Scholarly and crisply written book.' The Guardian 
£3-50 net 

The Nineteenth Century Novel: 

Critical Essays and Documents 
Edited by Professor Arnold Kettle 

A uselu 1 er iticn I co ns peel u s for a nyone i n teres ted i n 
European novelists, from Jane Austen to Hardy and 
Tolstoy. Much of the material included is not readily 
available outside specialist libraries. £3-00 net cased 
£120 net paperback (Open University Sr/ Book) 

The Organisation of Science in 
England 

D. S. L. Cardwell 

This classic work, now thoroughly revised, throws light on 
the social origins of applied science, and traces those 
developments from the 18th century which have convened 
science from n mainly amateur activity into one of 
recognised professionalism . £2-80 net ca sed 
fcl -25 net paperback (Open University Set Book ) 

The Relevance of History 

Gordon Connell -Smith and Howell A. Lloyd 

A powerful attack on the current status of history, which 
asserts the need to give history a new relevance, above all us 
a medium of education. £1-90 net 

Homecoming 

Ngugi wo Thiong’o 

Essays on African and Caribbean literature, culture and 
politics by the famous East African novelist who originally 
wrote under the name J □ mes Ngugi. 

£2-00 net cased 90pnet paperback 

In the Fog of the Seasons' End 

Alex la Guma 

From behind the news headlines about South Africa and the 
colourfu! advertisements of the tour operators, comes this 
story of those people who risk the jr lives daily ip the 
underground movement against apartheid. £ 1-75 net 

The Twice Born Fiction 

Meenakshi Mukherjee 

This critical evaluation of Indian novels in English will be of 
great use to students of commonwealth literature. It covers 
the years between 1930 and 1964. £2-75 net 

Scotland from the Air 

Ann Glen and Michael Williama 

A visual survey orthechanging race of Scotland, with 75 
dramatic aerial photographs, an explanatory text and 
diagrams. This is a book not only for geographers but for 
all lovers of Scotland. £3-00 net 

Sentencing the Motoring 
Offender . 

R6gor]Hoocl ; ?;%' V ■ 

Tins widely discussed book examines the praetlw ; > 
magistrates towards motoring offenders. Dr, Hood looks at 
disparity in sentencing and tiid factors which may influence 
magistrates in decision-making. £3-50net ; ■ ■ 

Organizations in Theory and 

Practice 

Cyril Sofar 

This authoritative work utilizes sociological and ■ " 
socio-psychological concepts to show how large ' 
.organizations really work, and how they cope with ' y ' 5 

problems of leadership, change and conflict. ? .. ■ V 

blockbuster I* - Financial Times £3-80. net ■' ' 

Heinemann Educational Books 

48 Charles Street, London WIX 8AH • ; ■ , : 


The Lords’ case-load 


i.nuig ui.om-cooi'i;i( and 

OAVIN DR li WRY : 

Final Appeal 

A Study of the Mouse of Lords in 
it.s Judicial Capacity. 

584pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. CIO. 

The central purpose of I'inal 
Appeal, the authors say, is “ to 
subject the present judicial func- 
tions exercised by the IIouso of 
, Lords to careful scrutiny, to arrive 
ill nil informed u valuation of Fur- 
ious aspects of i lie appellate 
system The bonk is on ** attempt 
to analyse in depth the functions of 
[a | British court, employing the 
increasingly refined methodological 
and statistical techniques which 
hnvc been developed and widely 
used in uumernus other areas of 
sociul research 

The authors ore up against one 
unavoidable difficulty from the 
start ; but they ninko things worse 
for themselves in three quite avoid- 
able ways. Fundamentally, the raw 
material of science is facts upon 
which people tire agreed. Even 
when the facts are not easy to 
ascertain (eg, the monthly United 
kingdom balance of payments) it is 
possible, by establishing uniform 
though artificial conventions, iu 
produce a run of agreed figures. 
Bat the raw material of jurisdiction 
is aist wee went. The same is true, 
though to a lesser extant, of poli- 
tics ; and what would anyone think 
of a run of figures purporting to 
show the number of issues raised In 
each general election since 1900 ? 

The judicial arrangements of the 
House of Lords are designed to 
bring up cases, and so for ns 
possible only cuscs, oil which even 
lawyers — the exports— cannot agree. 
What can the refined methodologi- 
cal techniques of sue I a 1 science 
otter here? - Not very much, .It 
scorns, that will help to improve the 
law and its workings. To discover 
how mqny doctors have blue eyes 
and how many brown, how many 
play golf and huw many rugger, is 
not very vuluable medically; ami 
tho same, nnifiifuc nmlumlis, must 
regretfully be said of this hook. You 
might think that the question of 
how fur Scottish law has been 


anglicized by the existence for 
nearly three centuries of a right of 
appeal to London was one which 
could he settled statistically, by 
reference to agreed facts. Yet I lie 
authors “are aware that a i|ticslinn 
like this can be tackled only on n 
highly subjective basis ” and ihni 
“ conceivably, the reduction of 
issues of law to more statistics does, 
in this iiixhiucc, inure harm tlian 
good”. Bui this is prnhuhly the 
broadest nud must generalized entes- 
1 1on of flirt discussed in the whole 
Ijjpk ; if statistics nod social sricn- 
lific techniques won’t work here, 
wlmt use can they be for ibis sort of 
purpose at all ? 

And of course the autliors admit 
that nothing much does emerge 
from all their to hies anywov. Their 
evaluations are nakedly subjective, 
and this in muny eases' makes them 
very vulnerable. At their peril do 
they say things like “the well- 
thought-out pronouncements of 
Lord Devlin in Kookes v Barnard on 
the principles relevant to the law of 
damages pari hilly redeem the 
dismal record ", when Lord Devlin’s 
pronouncement gave rise, in Cas- 
sell v Urnnmo this year, to tho 
astonishing attempt by the Court of 
Appeal in reverse the Mouse of 
Lords, and was admitted, when Cas- 
sell cunie to the Lords, to have been 
in various respects unfortunate. 
Similarly, if they ail vacate one com- 
bined opinion and a st reum lined 
form of lieu ring in Lords’ cases, 
they should he pie pined to fend off 
an infm-Inted Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, who have applied 
to the Lord Chancellor for an 
unprecedented “review” of the 
case of Heaton sign Inst them, on the 
ground that these procedures were 
used by the Lords in hearing the 
case. Again, is it reasonable, after 
displaying throughout the hook a 
respectable prejudice iu favour of 
the liberty of tile subject, to come 
down so clearly against poor Koukes 
(of Rankes v Burunrd), a victim of 
oppression if ever there was one? 
And finally, though they may have 
.strong views on the Ladies' ‘ Dim- - 
lory case (Sliuw v HIT), and may 
much approve Lord Reid’s dissent 
therein, it is imprudent, perhaps, to 
refer to tho period of that case as 
“me dark ages”, iinllkrlv to return, 
when the Law Lords (Lord Reid 


iw£53»ss 

But the authors’ rashiMu a i 
gunge goes farther thRfA 
prudence in the cipreSflj: 

knows no fury ”, M 

t hat oi laird Simon when the La 
l»«e Committee wus set up A 
■!"* ,s Hniluitously 
Simon was an old man. a 
intelligent man, an ex-Lord SS 
!*»■ willi many years of JL 
jn polities, who single-handed 6 j! 
hi ought down in that period , 
f. over nine nt Bill on Ireland ho 
ground that it was consdluiiJ 
wiong. On the Appellate Coma 
tee, lie was voicing wholly Baur/ 
ami proper doubts on the wisdoms 
forcing Parliament and the Com 
yet farther apart. The twohadk 
much closer (In his lifetfa}, 
when the Courts sat in Westmln^ 
Mall ; and to wcakeu the remaiita 
link between them by splitiinju 
judicial and parliamentary ft," 
linns of the House o! Lords wuh 
the reasonable man of those dha 
only rn be dune upon dear n«w 
sily. Thai necessity existed; iti 
parliamentary House now sat ere] 
afternoon at half-past two iasreadd 
a quarter past four ; and so tfa:b> 
Lords could not sit, as they had lil 
now, in the House till four (fetal 
Lord Simon (with many others)** 
iiudmibiedly right to bo trcubJd 
by the siimuion. 

Lastly, it must he said that da 
mil hors are mu reliable In ibi 
hisiory. This is a pity, beau 
FurliuineiU land the ii&U 
House of Lords) can be iuiohaw 
only through history; and Hflfi] 
furthermore, being past facts, a 
entitled to as much accuracy iM« 
1 lands of social science as pr«o 
facts. , , , 

Well, there it is. The bookwj 
ionium a great mass of factsaW 
t lie “ case-loud ” of tho House, F 
liculurly between 1952 and l*t 
and there is much, of course, inn « 
interesting In the nresonujloa « 
these facts. Hut tlio 
presen I ill im i Is such that reasw 
■ind helpful conclusions cannsia 
drawn, iiud so the author* fall «] 
on siihjeciivc: Impression* IK]*" 
of which for many people mi " 
lie cnimiicud by the language * 
which they arc clothed. 


The villains at home 


PETA FORD1IAM: 

Inside the Underworld 
188pp. George Allen and Unwin. 




With the felon, if not when engaged 
in his employment, but certainly in 
his capacity For enjoyment and 
during his spoils of incur ce ration, 
Peta Fordham has over the years 
enioyed a position of trust. This 
privileged and unusual relationship 
with the criminal world began when 
Her barrister father allowed her to 
associate with his clients and their 
children. It survived her years as a 
Journalist writing about crime and 
may even survive the publication of 
this book, which takes a rather 
more - objective line 1 than did her 

SKsr * 111 '''" aftsir - ne 


from the genuine interest and value 
of Mrs Furdham’s book. 

It is not a treatise oil criniinuls or 
a physiology of ciime but a miscel- 
laneous essay on the nature of ihe 
professional criminal and his sub- 
culture, with reflections arising 
from Mrs Fordbani's view of those 
who are concerned with criminals 
in one way or another. She accepts 
that there is some police corruption 


i much I 


The Beggar's Opera wa* - 
Mrs Fnrdham’s mind as site ww 
John Guy's reversal 
as true today hs when ha 
his Newgato pastoral. The : 
i lie underworld have In wjP 
inability to see their victlins 
beings of the same flesh 
selves. All the time 

i>!°? wh j, c J. , ! J!!!'“ ri, “ c !S 8 


lug’s distinction 
humour and goon 


naturt- 


and crookedness among lawyers and Ly ho!l*J 

Costa Brava and gBHwS.fl.d 


rhiSS F ^I? h * a ®* a * 8 0g«eably 
chatty, , her tone good-natured and 
whimsical, and there is Purely some- 


their clerks, and she is 
about the 'Homo Office’s conduct of 
prison administration. Her opinions 
on the desirability of a Ministry of 
Justice taking over the prison 
system as in the Netherlands or 
Scandinavia' are worth hearing : hut 
other Ministries of Justice should 
ua studied before they are accepted. 

The reformer has less 

the reader than the 

™P ort6r * Mrs Fordha ill’s version 
of the character traits common to 


1 -usiu ur»v» d 

tho affluence of our 
pereiiniai blindness is there. ^ 

Mrs Fordham's mn 
many stories of crime 
criminal characters. 
largely involved io ***._ 
undci-worid's staple InHusfiJ 


less claim on has something to say^ ^ 
observer ami place of tbp gang, ‘ ^ e .“ S, 
ham’s version needs a king to M 

. MV . D oulBiy 5lJme . ««racrar traits common to our case it also seems w ^ 

ttzx'zffissis 

tMr conviviarpd^er^ng^and ’often t he "? e V K heTble » 

illusions* abouF Iflhara ™op?ho h f t associates.” 


are under ho iBurioni* about where KSrC the^mooth of associates^ 

portumty to stpdy criminal? in thSC t P rn . U P» curable optim- Richarilsons and t b e ,^ r ^»ifv 

ass- aff.5K3.rag 


'• *» *« 4 « o »*.«■ ■ U * 11^ -in » f* an H is i- X i i II I * B 4 1 y ft »£ B n 


SEPgfl r ^ convicted binder 

Defibh 8 a^f5 re C v nnot Rnow thd 
i Bs "? ^ as when he was fr B e 
hppefql and preoccupied with 

Some Police officer/ri 

• 'A 3 d L ye ? te . r ^ a y Prdbably have 
® jd have had deeper insiehta 

the criminal at , large SffW ’ j— - . --- -**%- 

more intense -experience of won< l er Js not that 


juo , unoer- their tecnuicm 
nrnhoki;/ They 1 ,! 1 , evcr learn * dnd ers. Tho criminal 
nhxnrunh- Another acute devastating tor socle! \orrM 

wh o Wr 0 ?J, os a experience only; W 

? manic-depressive in cates, and once a cr®'jp 
' u° w , orkl bursts of the kind envisaged ^ * s J^pt 
fdhaSSL BCtlv i ty alternating ' with spreads . cornipnoj. f S rt "sr 
idleness and Inattention. The immediate confine^ 


more intense experience, of the ' s -: n °t . that so few are id sounder on tlia® 051 

milieu : but this .is not to’' detract' 1 the cr,m ^ f iRureS suggest, morals of her - . 

^»«iMM4efci M ifkita UvaAtll „ ^ . ; - • -TIL'' many escape ” ' good order of the state ^ , 
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inribute the decisive leans in uur ^ ^ 

intellectual development ; his eccen- J /> H /> 

rid ties acquire tho power of leg- «1 Tl Tfl Q f] 

"te r 't £b CIllvJ. lliClUL 


B w JoNsriN, who was a boy at 
West minster u ncler W i Hiu n t 
Camden, recorded his gratitude 
bis former head muster in verse: 

fjmden, most reverend head, to 
lJ1 * whom l owe 

All that 1 am in arts, all that I 
^ know , , . 

in the myths wc build around tho 
memory of our own childhood, ihe 
Mdier to whom I owe everything ” 
hs a central role ; lo him wo 
mribute tho decisive leaps in uur 
intellectual development ; his ecccn- 
ridties acquire tho power of leg- 
en ds; even when we leave him far 
behind, bis shadow seems to full 
jrro» our path. Ilow formidable 
they are in retrospect, these great 
tHthers of tho past! It is incomeiv- 
ible that they had problems of 
discipline or engaged in anything as 
urdfd as salary negotiations. They 
xtra a law unto themselves, re- 
mote from fashionable trends and 
disdainful of the trappings of 
authority that sustained their less 
. Individual colleagues. 

In my own schooldays, I hud the 
food fortune to encounter at 
least two such figures: Wal- 

ler Strachan, who corresponded 
with Aragon mid took ten with 
Henry Moore, and to whose Higher 
feniiicato French periods I can 
trace the origin of my awakening tu 
literature and urt ; and Cliurles 
Mellows, a more complex phenome- 
non, who communicated u lively 
enthusiasm for Latin and English 
tut bora by implying that the writers 
end their characters were ucquuiu- 
unces with whom lie wus on more 
oi less familiar terms. When 
Charles Mellows spoke of Macbeth 
there was always u note of personal 
udness, as though they hud served 
together as young men in Duncun’s 
■nay, but had subsequently drifted 
•pat, I cannot recall his ever 
bring to punish a boy for inisbc- 
Uriour, though he did keep a large 
moden sword with which tn strike 
i token blow at the Inattcnrivc ; and 
le nsed a dirty book cupboard as a 
dungeon for persistent offenders. 


DOERS AND THINKERS— 2 


Born teachers 


Hewn knows what the National 
Council for Civil Liberties would 
wve mndo of it all. Nu doubt we 



op 


BY JOHN RAI 


were denied all sorts nf fundumc-iiLul 
children's rights, but one we did 
enjoy : Llie right to be well taught. 

The assumptions implicit in these 
memory -myths are, of course, that 
men such us these were horn teach- 
ers, possessed uf some natural gift 
for communicating enthusiasm and 
inspiring respect; that they needed 
neiLhcr the benefits uf training nor 
the fruits of experiment ; and that 
we, their heirs, are "a right soft 
lot ”, inhibited by educational 
theory and confused by the findings 
of research. But such assumptions 
are based on a fulse dichotomy - 
between teaching us nit art in whirh 
success is dependent on certain 
innate qualities developed by expe- 
rience, and teaching as a science 
which requires its practitioners to 
keep abreast nf the latest research 
nnd techniques. Though tho dicho- 
tomy is false, it still informs the 
attitudes of some teachers and a 
large section dE the public. On the 
whole, it Is those outsida the 
srluinls who believe that the ability 
to teach is comparable m the gift uf 
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Wjiflenataln and Justice 
PfineFenfciw/ Pitkin 

WrodueHon lor students of 
H* society to the later 
5S*?Phy of Wittgenstein, and 
■KoSS® ,n ‘ ordlnaf y language ’ 

wli/om/a ' 36p page; £5.65 
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^ In Public Policy : 
'•jjfe JUfooa 

“doioetet at the Space 

'SE2&4&"! 01 * Unfv e«Ky o! 

rJVM®. Berkeley, reviews 

techniques In their 
ttrwntsodbed. simulated world 
■^M^^ one, drawing on 
ffife? 11 * 11 *, welfare. 

i : ittentej wL 0,vln P •Pacta* 

^^Jta.informaffon systems and 
^forftfa 259 pages F4.50 . - 
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UnlvBr8llles In PolIHce 
Case Studies from the late Middle 
Ages and Early Modern Period 
Edited by John W. Baldwin 
Contains : Commune, University and 
Society In Early Medieval Bologna, 
by J. K. Hyde ; The University of 
Paris at thB End of the Hundred 
Years’ War. by Jacques Verger ; The 
University ol Prague In the Hussite 
Revolution, by Howard Kaminsky ; 
and The Radical Crltlos of Oxford 
and Cambridge In the 1650s. by 
Christopher Hill. 

Johns Hopkins 137 pages £3.85 

The Masks of King Lear 
Marvin Rosenberg • . . 

* One of the mostexolbng books pn 
Shakespeare I hdve read for a long 
lime, one that again and again 
convinced me that I had missed 
something I ought to have seen. 

— 1. C. Knights, in New York 
Review ol Books. 

Californio 431 pages £6.20 

The Works of Mark Twain, Vol 2 
Roughing p Ropers 

Published for the Iowa Centre for 
Textual Studies. Ihls la the first 
annotated scholarly edition ol an 
important work- 

. Cetitornia 673 pageo £6.75 
Stuart and Georgian Moment s 

Clark Library Seminar Papers on 

I7|h and ifllh Century English 
Literature • 

Edited by Earl Miner J ; 

TVte contributors are : JamsB E, 
Phillips ; Don Cameron Allen s 
H. T. Swedenberg, Jr.:James^^ 
Sutherland ; Bertrand H. Bronson . 
ian Watt; Herbert ^Davia; . 

Ehrenpreie ; end Robert Halsband. 

>. California SOI pages £3.40 
.■ : . ' 



Witchcraft In the Middle Ages 
Jeffrey Burton Russell 
A brilliant and comprehensive 
history of witchcraft In Western ' 
Europe from the 5th to the 15th 
centuries, which draws on a vast 
amount of primary and secondary 
source material and offers a 
detailed aocourrt of all known 
Incidents Involving its practice. . 

Corn ell 394 pages , £5.0$ \ , ; , 

Roger ol Salisbury i 
Viceroy of England 
Edward J. Kealey 

, . . this book will probably be the 
standard study of the man who has 

been described as metfievat 
England's greatest administrator. 

-^Library Journal. . 

All of Roger of Salisbury’s known 
charters, newly edited, and including 
five previously unpublished, are here 
Incorporated. 

California 310 pages 
Illustrated E6.10 

Violence and CMI Disorder 
In Italian Cfttea, 1200-1500 „ 

Edited by Lauro Marlines , 

The contributors to this volume 
published under the auspices of Ihe 
UCLA Centre for Medieval and • 

Renaissance Studies are : William M. 
Bowaky : Robert Brentano ; Gene A. • 
Braokff : Stanley Cholnackl | . 
Werner L, Gundereheimer ; . 

J, R. Hals : David Hertihy; 
j k. Hyde i Vfrcerit Hard! ; and -John 

i 'Min ' 


tn believe that the volume of re--;. 
sL-ui'dt expands tn meet the needs of. 
those who ciiniKiL be otherwise em- , 
ployed. But once nimlcrn research : 
tc-ciuiiqucs had broken into the field - 
of education, it was inevitable that j 
the urea of inquiry should he in- : 
creased, not diminished. I remember 
my supervisor saying, when 1 
thought my doctoral thesis would be,'- - 
regarded us the last word on the sub 
jeet, thiit all I hud done wus to place ; 
a lamp in a dtirk corner and revealed" 
the exLont of the work that still.; 

. needed to be done. Tills may be dis - ; 
appointing for the researcher and.];, 
exhausting for anyone trying to kecp :! 
Up to date, but k is a characteristic of] 
nil research. So the teacher (and the . 


tongues: you mav he born with it, 
you may possibly have It thrust 
upon you by some supernatural 
agency, but you can never acquire it 
however hard you try. At the other 
extreme, there arc some within tho 
schools who think that familiarity 
with the most recent research publi- 
cations is a sure foundation for 
success in the cluSMOum. Most of us 
like to think Hint we combine nit 
openness to research findings with 
the qualities of n horn teacher. 
Quite apart from whether wc do in 
fact possess tho hitter, du we taka 
more than n superficial interest in 
cducntioiiul theory? While paying 
lip-service to the value of research, 
nrc we consciously or unconsciously 
Identifying ourselves with the 
great teachers of the pnsi who 
appear to liuve got on very well 
without it ? 

In the past twenty-five years there 
has been u dramatic development ill 
tho scope end sophistication of ra- 
scarch that bears on the problems 
of education. The 19-1-1 Education 
Act might hi- taken us ihe starting- 


point for this great leap forward: 
the provision of different types of 
secondary school made it necessary 
to develop and refine techniques for 
selecting pupils ; and though tlieso 
techniques and the whole philo- 
sophy they symbulized liuve been 
rejected by ninny, they gave an 
impetus to educational research 
that lias gathered momentum ever 
since. The launching of the Notional 
Foundation for Educational Re- 
search (NFER) in 1947 ensured 
that independent, high-quulity re- 
search wus available tn government 
and local authorities ; though it was 
not until David Eccles sot up liis 
Currie u In ni Study Group, out of 
which the Schools Council devel- 
oped in 1964, that the link between 
rosea rcli worker nnd teacher was 
clearly established. 

Each step Increased the volume 
of research, each investigation 
raised new questions, cacli inquiry 
exposed new areas that needed to 
he explored. Over his tea In the 
cnniinon room after a difficult 
period, the Lcachur limy be inclined 


administrator) now shares with hit . i. 
counterparts in other fields tho 
dilemma that he camiot hope to,;! 
read all the published material that t ? • 
might be relevant to his task. -- !'■ 
For tho teacher this problem may : 
well be more acute because lies rolaili' ;. 
Is so diffuse that It is difficult toC- 
know where to set the limits on ’ ' 
what he should be reading. A medl- •: : 
cal consultant may complain that it is 1 
hit possible to read all that is pub- |',i 
llsued on his speciality, but at least ■' 
lie knows wlmt it is he is unable to i ■ 
achieve. It is far less easy to say '■ 
where a teacher's job begins and,-''; 
ends.. Where, for example, do J set ’ i 
die limits ot relevant research If 2 ; I 
urn teaching immigrant children of > 1 1 
primary school age in nn Educational 
Priority Aren ? Is tho work o» : 
"cultural deprivation” my concern , 1 
or the i.kas’ ? .Should I know what !- 
conclusions on the relationship be- 
tween educational anniuincin und •. 
environmental IncLors lie Imvied in j* . 1 
the appendixes nf tho Piowden ' J ; 
Report? Must I check ou Bort ;; ! 
Townsend's work on the attitudes ol 
immigrants ? Should 1 grasp Basil :. -- 
Bernstein and ndapr my language 1 ;.;; 
code accordingly? Should I read 
Halsey ? How relevant for me Is the 
work done in the West Riding EPA i 
on cooperation with the mothers, of ;; 

f ire-school children over the teach* { 
ng of reading? Can I function at f- 
all without being familiar with the !, 
work of June Derrick and Jim 
Wright iu the fielil of iinm [grants 1 
language problems? If the list is t : 


''■V.i /i 

r-i , • . 
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Mukal’s People 
TheCahuIlla Indians of 
Southern California 
Lowell John Been 

Reconstructing Cahulila culture aa 
h was before the arrival ol the 
Europeans, the author describes 
the Oahu! Ha devices for ooplng vrilh 
environmental problems end 
analyses the Influence of the 
physical ewkoninant on Qahullla 
Fnatltultons, 

California 201 pages £3.00 

Hindus of the Himalayas 
Ethnography end Change ■ 

Gerald D. Ber reman - 

This new expanded edition Includes 
a new Introductory chapter 
. ‘Behind Many Maeka ; Ethnography 
and impneeslonWanagetnefU .and , 
CdnoiudlrHJ chapter : * 8irkanda Ten 
Years Later’. •* 

California 440 pages, 36 plates 
Cloth £6.40 ; Paper £2.25 

Scholars, Saints, and 8una 
Mualknfiellgloua fnsUtutioite 
Since 1500 . . 

Edited by (tlkkl R. Neddie 
In this collection of sixteen papers 
on the funotlon of religious groups . 
In Muslim eoolely and polftioa the 
contributors distinguish between the 
o rthodox religious achblrfo known 1 
aa the ’ulema and the more " 
popular groups often called suflS, 
mystics, of Bplnta’.'' 

California 401 pages £7.190 

* 1 ' , r 

Amarlcan PoDoyandth^ 

DivWon of Germany 
The Clash with Russia 
over Reparations; 

Brijoe KUkllck • 

In this Bophlstlcatdd diplomatic 
history the author argues' 
oonvhiolngly for Hie primacy W .■ 
eooriomlo strategies in Adnedca’a , 
plana forfliepostwar development i 
of Germany. . . 

Cornell 28$ pages £4£0 


American Phyalclana in the 
Nineteenth Century : From Sad to 
Science 

William Q. Rothstoln 
Combines eoclological and 
historical analysis to explain the 
development of the medical 
profession In nineteenth century 
America. 

Johns Hopkins 404 pages £ 6.75 
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Busing and Backlash 
White Against White in an Urban. 
School &] Biriot .- 

Lillian Rubfn . • ?; 

‘ . . . should be of great Interest to 
sociologists, political salentisle, and 
anyone concerned about the problem 
ol achieving racial balance In 
America's schools .' — Library 
Journal. 

‘ ... Is both a scholarly text and a 
call to action .' — freedom N&ws. 
California 248 pages £3.60 

The Police and the CommunHy > ‘ 
Edited by Robert F. Steadman 
Bernard L Germi re, Chief of 
'Police In Miami : Jesse Rubin, a ' 
psyohlatrist ; end James Q. Wiladn, " 
a Harvard political scientist lake a » 
look at the role of law enforcement " 
agencies In urban America. ' 

Johns Hopkins 103 pages i 

Cloth £2.70 ; Paper £1.00 

I . 

Hisiory on Art's Side 
Soola I Dynamics 1 n Artistic 
, Elflorescences 
Vytautas Kav.olfa 
' This sophisticated analysis 
systematically develops a theory of 
social forces -dial elfect 
creativity In the visual arts. 

Cornel/ 222 pages £3.85 
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Writers it ml 
their background 


Alexander 

Pope 

<?d. I’liTEK DIXON 




TJic contributors arc 
G. S. Rousseau, A. R. 
Humphreys, .1- P.VV. 
Rogers, A. J. Sam brook, 
J. M. Aden, If. II. 
Erskiuu-Hill, Norman 
Culiau. Dunam Isles and 
Donald Fraser, Together, 
they attempt to place 
Pope in his historical, 
social and artistic 
contests in tills, the 
second volume of u new 
series whose general 
editor is R. L. Breic, of 
the Universiry of Ifull. 
352pp L6pp of photo- 
graphs. 0 7135 lfi65 8. 

£5.25 


John Dry den 

ed. EARL MINER 




The contributors are 
Earl Miner himself, 
John Loftls, R. M. 
Waith, J. H, Hagstrum, 
A. W. Hoffman, G. DeF. 
Lord, M. Wilding, 
Willinm Frost and 
K. G. Mamikon. 

390pp 2 photographs. 

0 7135 172G 3. 


£5 


RIJl'RNTLY PIJDMSIIKD 

S. T. Coleridge 

ed R. L. BRETT 
320pp 0 7135 1900 2. £4 


6 Portugal St. Loiithm 
WC2A 2111. 



The Burning A Other Stories . 

Jack Cadf 

S '■ winner of 
the 1878 $1,000 laws School ot Latter* Awwd 
for Short Flollon, "Stories mat are quite 
honaally unloraaitabla . . , power to h«u*t 
«id disturb .... direct, unolullared, unpretan. 
Itaus. Cady hoe aoWaved ram a . remarkable 
feats, ran Burning will bmoduco an im- 
portant now writer." 

—Joyce Carol Oates 

IBS pigu October, 1870. ,|5.9S 


The Iowa School of Letters 
Award for Short Fiction 
BooMenglh ooiiactlqna or shed iloifes bv 
»<■« not puMUhod a book ore 


duties 


nor strictly r ml less, to the toucher 
whn lias to cope with rhe routine 
load of preparuiioti ami [caching it 
must sometimes uppenr that each 
new rcseu rch fiiulmg rises before 
him with tile depressing ccriainiy ni 
Bail quo's descendants. 



Tn speak of Educational Re search 
liiv ref ore is, as George Steiner 
wntild'Sny, to use words in the most 
provisional sense. So much research 
in different fields can throw light 
mi educational problems that some 
more accurate definition seems 
necessary. There is n distinction 
between basic or fiiiidiimciitnl re- 
search, such as that concerned with 
tho psychology of learning, and 
applied (or in the ghnstly official 
jargon “ development ally orien- 
tated") research, such as the var- 
mils Niiffleid/Scliools Council pra- 


Icm of coniniiiiiicaiion is .still wirli 
us. There urc difficulties mi both 
sides. Although the Schools Council 
wishes its research reports 10 be use- 
ful to teachers, it understandably 
declines to publish them in pop 
form fur easy reading during morn- 
ing break; on their side, teachers 
usually dislike research iuuguagu 
mid, when faced with complex tab* 
uiaiioii5 iiinl analyses, experience 
Mint sense of being excluded from 
rhe truth tluu most of us feel when 
trying to understand n biihinca 
sheet. Touchers may read summar- 
ies of research reports in journals 
such as Where ?, bin publication 
alone will never he an effecLivo 
method of disseminating research 
information. 


■ a' jtlMM .wiIwi *i,o« md |« ptfev 


Three Burlesque Play* . 
of Thomas Duf fait 

Ronald Eugeni DlLciemo effsr* the lexis, 
with descriptions and ■nhotailom, of Tha 
gmpr«* at Morocco, Tho Mcek-7 ompoti and 
Psyche Debauch'd. 

*38 P*fl*s January, 167 j *15.00 


TV Last Raminilc: 

Mihail Emlneseu .... 

Bay MmQiagar-HaaUo ■ presents pcema 'by 
Romania's nnuorial pool to the . third voT- 
ume of tha Iowa tranilftjluna S4rias, under 
Ihd general aditorshfp o i Paul Engle.: 

160 pages' 1872 . J 7 .B 0 


Samuel Johnson's Early . 
biographers 

Qobart Ei 'Keltey and O if Brack, J/Zpyam- 
ln*i sgyen of' Jofinjoa'a early and | e ee- 
Inpwn blagraphare. - - 

1fl« pags a 1871 : ^6.95 


University pi Iowa Press 
lew Cliy, loan 42210 


jects. But the distinction is by 110 
means. cJear-cut because the Nuf- 
field projects were based, at leasr 
partly, on the fundamental research 
ot ediicRtionn! psychologists. Funda- 
mental research is more likely to be 
the concern of NFER and of various 
university departments. 

Though it may be commissioned 
by ' education", in the form of the 
DES or the Schools Council, this 
will not always be the case, nor will 
those engaged on the research 
necessarily have had experience of 
teaching. Teachers sometimes talk 
as though they believed that It is 
impossible for anyone to understand 
the true nature of education unless 
he has worked in a classroom. Quite 
apart from suggesting ail unattrac- 
tive mixture of arrogance and inse- 
curity, this view is clearly nonsense 
when applied to fundamental re- 
search. We should no more regard 
teaching experience as n necessary 
Qualification for research work on 
the relationships in the classroom, 
than we would insist that an investi- 
gation of the relationship between 

E restitute and client was preceded 
y a spell of service in a brothel. 
Teachers are on much firmer 
ground when they demand that 
those engaged on applied research 
should have some jjcrsomi] know- 
ledge of the realities of the class- 
room. Nothing is more calculated to 
discredit this type of research than 
the suspicion that It Is being con- 
ducted by those who have never 
known what it is like to face the 
bloody-minded ness of Shell B on 
one of its bad days. Fortuimtoly, the 
evidence suggests that such suspi- 
cion would he unfounded. The im- 
portance of teaching experience is 
widely recognized by thnsc who 
sponsor applied research. Tho 
Schools Council exists, after nil, to 
ensure that such research is geared 
to the needs of the classroom. The 
members of the Council's Research 
Team, headed by Professor Jack 
Wriglcy, average eighteon years’ 
teaching experience per man, and 
this should be sufficient to lull the 
suspicions of nil but the most preju- 
diced teachers. 

It may be, however, that in some 
cases the teaching experience was 
brief and is now long forgotten. 
When tliis is true, the military 
analogy (used by David Jones in b 
different context) applies: though 
all research workers are aborigi- 
nally of the Infantry, continued 
employment away from the unit is 
bound to breed a staff mentality. 
Perhaps the answer is that those 
engaged for long periods 011 applied 
research, particularly those in 
university departments of educa- 
tion, should be obliged, from time 
to time, to return to their units for a 
spell of active service, (I am aware 
that. if the military metaphor is. 
vppsbed too far. Shell B become 1 the 
• enemy 1 ) Some of those working id 
departments of education do Must 
. this. Professor Hawkins, whose re- 
search work is based on the Lan- 
guage Teaching Centre at York; has 
for. several years taught French in a 
local secondary school. Even if the 
. members of other departments do 
, not follow Professor Hawkins’s ex- 
■ ample, thqir commitment to initial 
and in-service training must mean 
■ that .they- would Had It difficult to 
. (Set put of touch with what goes on 
in a dassroqip. 

'• Whoever conducts educational re- 
search. Its value will depend on how 
effectively its results are communi- 
cated. The kurvey carried oui.by 
Cano and Schroedcr in 1968 indicated 
s that coitiraumcatiort barwden re- 
searcher and teacher was at 'best 
j haphazard. Sirica! the^ the , most 
successful Jink between research 
‘theory and classroom practice has 
• been in those disciplines that have 
boen the subject of research pro- 
jects . sponsored . by the Nuffield 
Foundation. Bur in relation to many 
other aspects of research, die prob- 


In an ideal world, the interest in 
recent research would be generated 
in many differem ways ; by rhe 
Inspectorate, by touchers’ con ires, 
by in-service training and by publi- 
cations. If the third cycle recom- 
mended by the James Report is 
implemented, the ideal world will 
be a little closer. Meanwhile some 
teachers will remain, if nut hostile 
to research, then unenthusinstic 
about it. Their critics will say they 
are conservative ; less charitable 
observers will accuse them of being 
afraid that their bluff will be culled 
at last. It is true thut the diffuse- 
ness of the teacher’s role, and the 
difficulty of measuring his success, 
introduce an element of cuiitious- 
ness into his attitude, so that while 
no welcomes research because it 
makes Ins job more interesting and 
professional, he fears that so many 
people are getting in on the net that 
the lime may come when the dis- 
tinctive person, “ the teuclicr ", will 
disappear altogether. But I cunnot 
help feeling thnt if teachers appear 
to resist research, the reason may 
be more commonplace ; rhev ure 
pushed for time. I mu awuru that 
Headimisters have little time to read 
mid reflect, and if this is true of 
Westminster, where life still reiuins 
a certain gracefulness of style it is 
not surprising that ihnse who Face 
tougher schedules ran digest only 
wont is srrictly re I ovum to their 
daily tusk. And if u headmaster 
does not havo time tn read research 


reports thoroughly, tho danger "j« 
will fail to i 


not that lie will fail to innovate but 
that Ids innovations will he bnsed 
1 n . superficinl understanding. 
With the results of educational 
icsc arch, a lirtle louriiing is a very 
dangerous thing, 

Whatever die difficulties of com- 
munication that still exist, it j s 
undeniable tlun in the past ten 
years a greater opunness to recent 
and to more established research 
has had a significant effect on vviiat 
wo teach and how we teach it. Some 
changes have resulted from the 
acceptance of research findings by 
those who decide policy at national 
a id local level, but there is much 
ejse tnat has been of direct concern 
to the teacher, from work of gen- 
eral interest, such as Piagetian stu- 
t0 * op fc hi very specialized 
. s ” c h as the definition and 
825512? of developmental dyslexia. 
Interns of communication be- 
MjE, t fe° re iclQn and Practitioner 
!™ d t b ® seen therefore In the 
context of on education service that 

nf e 0 8dy , res P°? din 8 to the stimu- 
lus of a variety 0 F research findings. 

. If tjjat ware tho end of the storv 

to wldn PQSSibl8 1° ,00k forward 

to Increasing sympathy and respect 
between the teacUs and the re- 
searchers, of which the pupils in 

SoLrf! 10 ? 8 * ouId l,e the P chief 
But ?M ch an optimistic 
view ■ prcsupposes.v, an educational 
thBt ie conducted with good 
H“«2* reasoned 'argument; Unfor t 
K SSiEv there ha J° been moments 
hVnm y ea r s when education has 
become -a religious issue, by which I 
» »hat men have Uen sdL 
with a passionate faith diet their 
JJSf .was .the right one 

and have not hesitated to vilify and 
a '■ ■ ^persecute those who disagreed 
^hore- have even been 
l.®?? when the intolerance and' 
bigotry have beeri suggestive of b 
religious war. It Is inevitable that 
research, which is a powerful but 

f h rcfl * sh0uld be wooed or 
coerced by one or other -of the 
warring parties.: When this happen! 
th^- rosearch itself .may be dlscre- 

r«fu d cifd nd itS SubseqUcnt mfiuepce 


invest igation into the rcsulis nf 
streaming may he taken tu ilhi.sinue 
the way m which ohjeciive research 
ran find itself enihrnjlcd in ihu 
cdiicaiimiiil religious war. What (lie 
jnve.siigation slmwed was 1 liar 
.si reamed sclumls produce certain 
off eels more slrungly elm n mi- 
si reamed sell mi Is, and that stream- 
ing was nor, after all, die cruriul 
fucinr that its udvocaies and oppo- 
nents believed. What 1 he investiga- 
tion did not show was 1 hat the 
effects of streaming wore mure or 
less desirable t him I lie of feels of 
1 1 list reaming. Thai is u 11111 tier of 
priorities nud must he decided by 
government not by researchers. 
None of this prevented the Red mid 
Black parties in uducmioii from 
conscripting the results of the 
investigation into their own army. 
The Reds called for the abolition of 
streaming which had been shown to 
lie harmful mid 10 deny equably of 
opportunity ; the Blacks insi'sicil 
that the investigation had vindi- 
cated streaming by showing tluit it 
produced better results for more 
gifted children. 

There are times when the most 
skilful manipulation of research 
findings cannot help the cause, and 
then it is nor uncommon for the 
integrity of the research workers tn 
be questioned and for the research 
itself to be dismissed ns tenden- 
tious. Much thnt is written about 
education is tendentious. If tile 
metaphor of the religious war is 
continued, there ure numerous mer- 
cenaries riding their random and 
irresponsible course over the field, 
wearing the anus of “ opposition 
spokesman ” or “ celebrated novel- 
ist’’, mid stirring the conflict with 
trite but emotive statements about 
more meaning work or the tyranny 
uf exams. And even objective re- 
searchers are sumetimes guilty of 
mistakes that make it seem that 
they are jiurti p ris. In a recent case, 
research workers who reported that 
their investigations showed that 
children in large forms were faster 
readers cither fulled to notice or 
fulled 10 emphasize tluu headmas- 
ters often placed the faster readers 
In large forms because these child- 
ren required loss personal attention. 
But the integrity of those who lead 
resenrch reams for Nl'T'.U, for the 
Schools Council or for university 
departments is not really in doubt. 

Educniioual research may lie 
iipcn to nhuse by those who ure 
mnro interested in dogma limn 
truth. Hut there is in mlminisinitinn 
and In the imiiniained and indepen- 
dent schools 11 large number of mun 
and women who arc? flic polititjiivs 
oE the educational religious war. 
who subscribe tn neither Red 
Papers nor Block, who reject bigo- 
try whether it masquerades as 
equality of opportunity or as the 
preservation or educational stan- 
dards, and who respect the integrity 
and recognize the value nf research. 
They have their ideals, but rhey do 
not have illusions ; they know that 
research has its limitations because 
they know that success in education 
is difficult to define and therefore 
to measure. (Indeed, this would 
seem to be one of the strongest 
arguments for retaining the compe- 
tition provided by schools outside 
the maintained system.) Whatever 
its limitations, research is the ally 
of the poUtiques because it helps tu 
ensure that the debate on education 
is based on rational argument. 

The last word should bo with the 
pupils. They know little, if any- 
thing, about educations] research, 
buf they know with the certainty of 
those who have suffered lung that 
qhangea in (caching method, in 
school organization, in educational 
Philosophy, are not worth a box nf 
chalk unless the man or woman 
standing in front of them can con- 
tr0 u j 0 c * ass and communicate 
enthusiasm. Ben Jon son under- 
stood : 



Alllero Splnelll 

THE EUROPEAN 
ADVENTURE 

Tasks tor ihe enlarged C amm ■ 
h.y a consistent and devotS fi 
plou of tlie cause nf > . 
Klin me. I’uhljchnH u J ^ 


;s tluit 
contiuuo 


l *“ b 'i*ed last W«d2 
nu 


Sir Bernard Burrows & 
Christopher Irwin 


Etety of their tone. 

Pne basic reason for the books 


Times 


HoirlLjafjttM 
uld hmipJet 
Healey.-Sin,^ feotf. and 


the next few yeara could but i BSed" among the 
belter guide. —Denis Heale?._sJ„ IW and Peter 


What name, wliqt skill, what faitfi 
W 7 i cii.- thod hast in things ! 

What sight in searching the most 

, , antique springs 1 

What weight, and whar authoritce 
,, . In thy speech 1 

Man scarce can make that doubt, 

but thou cunst teach. 


‘What . the protagonists will nni- 

and e ?L?i^ at i‘ eSearcl1 is neutral 
and uiat it -cannot, express its find. 

ter f Tls, ^f “the right policy" 

P 1 , th® correct aim ", Research will 

sistass 


Research will be -.of Increasing 
value to us, pot least id its determi - 
nation ^ remain .iteiitralandubjcc- 
ttve, but it will also tend 10 confirm 
what the children have always 

tZZPrSr* tbe important 

factgr in education is the quality of 
the teachers themselves. 


?t r I ,A a -hI s ,^ admast ? r Wcstmin- 
' Y eeic Dc,li * Stevens 
writes (i7i t/icorj) and practice in 

7 •; .. • music; 
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national insurance scheme. He loci 
ai die present structure froq.tb 
sodtil, ccnnumic, political aw & 
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, Constable. £3. 


^Edy Orwell, one js ii 
f£y And rhe paindoxe 
„i t h die title 1.1 
HUahout the book, puue mam 
K° biography. ° f . >ts j subjects 
ihhtv years, it is designated 
« “0 study of Eric Blair 
if the writer George 
H? It contains false assump- 
£!. sad interpretatiuiis, but also 
SrSt truths. Unsatisfactory 
Ken as a whole, it still leaves 
■Sairful to the authors for their 
in research, their often 
uis perception?, uud the neutral 


altogether unknown mid not 
S efy Orwell, one is inclined 
8 say And the P?r 


How Eric Blair 
became 


George Orwell? 


SECURITY OF 
WESTERN EUROPE 

Towards a common Defence wlj, . ]0C 

No one who wants to find hut., Lu^factory character rests in the 
through the political and nilinA KSwuces of its conception. The 
uiinoticlds of European geturii.frfLa, of Sonia Orwell is not in- 


acknnwlcdgc- 

Stnnsky and 
Ui Ivdliun Abrahams ' have not 
F%a given permission tn quote 
lies of any length from the 
jor letters. In the case nf 
■aether writer this might not 
Enter much, but Orwell wrote, one 
rand another, a lot ubout bim- 
.•Sncb, Such Were the Joys" 
aa Incomparably vivid personal 


for'the MmqS ft? Soft*" i*. 1 » boy’s misery 




iiuble. but they are compounded by 
the authors’ own errors. Their idea 
thnt Eric Blair became George 
Orwell by an act of will, that 11 Bluir 
was Che man to whom things hap- 
pened ; Orwell the man who wrote 
about them ", Is superficially attrac- 
tive, but it does not bear examina- 
tion. So far from the change being 
nil act of will it wus almost acciden- 
tal, prompted by reluctance to put 
his own name to DoiP/l ami Out ill 
Paris anti London, so far from Blair 
being nil active agent and Orwell n 
meditative commentator, more in- 
teresting * tilings happened ” to 
Orwell than to Blair. In a sense, of 
course, the publication of his first 
book is a climactic point in any 
writer’s life, but the true emotional 
change for Orwell came in 1939 
when lie shrugged off the revolu- 


Ii'clund. 

history 10 !! nef 'ifxamfne^iMn B®u5sccnce among the journalism tiouary trappings he had been wear- 
inS,;,!' Fro." ,DM tl.e ine and slipped .into the 

■■cam. |, aye b ee n precluded except 


11,'ian InBlis, Itoi/p Tekgnph M „ araphrost , ailll „, c 

pah Is inevitably .1 lop-sided book 
ifkka relies for background details 
il St Cyprian's largely mi Cyril 
ttenoily’s Enemies of Promise in 
lira ot Orwell’s own account, and 
mains a goad deal of padding, 
m u a whole page about the 
Mi of Kitchener, and the reprod- 
.. . „ . _ . ..... ktion in full of Connolly's inren- 

? U nV m e P.f P , U ^ ? ec !;? r L d i£ Marshal, 11 s well as 

tiy of Snciul Security, the aa^ d Blair’s own poem, which has 
p ayed n key put it the w mehw slipped through the reject- 
Ministry of Nniional Insurance* sieve, 
the piniining of _ the p«}«Allieie deficiencies 


were nit'v- 


casual clothes of an English rndicul. 
The kind of distinction made here, 
iietween “ the patriot and tho radi- 
cal” is simply wrong. Patriot and 
radical cohabited happily during 
Orwell’s last decade. ' 

The uthcr error of interpretation 
relates to tiie question of class 
attitudes, something which worries 
the authors, and which they worry 
away at themselves like faithful 
hounds with a deficient sense of 
smell. The English class structure, 
rhey say, is not confined just tu 
upper, middle and lower, and “one 
is only slightly nearer a resolution 


when the minimum number ui cate- 
gories is enlarged to five : aristo- 
cracy. upper, middle, lower, ami 
working class ", What ubout upper- 
middle and lower-middle, they ask ? 
Which wus Orwell ? Such questions 
were to the young Eric Blair, they 
suy, ’* of the gravest import ". Well, 
feelings about class played a part in 
Orwell’s life, but to view the subject 
in this mec ballistic way, to suggest 
thnt B Ini r/ Orwell’s relationships 
were inevitably coloured .by class 
feeling, is to go hopelessly astray. 
Perhaps Lite authors, both Amen-, 
can. have taken ton seriously Chris- 
topher Hollis’s remark that anybody 
who met Orwell was certain to 
recognize him us an old Etonian. 
Many oF tho people Orwell knew 
would have found it bard to tell an 
Eloniuti from a Wykehamist, or 
either from a grammar school pro- 
duct. 

It Is time 10 justify those phrases 
about assiduity and pcrceptivcncss. 
By tracking down friends ami 
acquaintances nf Eric Blair, by talk- 
ing to anybody whn would nitk tn 
them, ami by using well -chosen 
extracts from radio programmes, 
tho authors give us a goad deal of 
new information, and some fresh 
insights. Mrs Vaughan Wilkes, the 
headmistress of St Cyprian’s in 
Blair's time, told diem that Blair 
was unresponsive 10 her nttenipts to 
cheer him up, nnd altogether was 
“not an affectionate little hoy”, 
Roger Bead on, who went out with 


Blnir 10 join the Indian Police, was 
as friendly with him as perhups 
anybody in Buniiu, hut us the 
uutliors say, it was friendship "with 
a minimum of commitment on 
either side”, and when they parted 
after taking examinations there was 
no suggestion that they would keep 
in touen. 


For the most part, wlmt we are 
given in relation to St Cyprian's and 
Eton is 11 filling-out of detail, an 
enlargement nf wlmt is already 
known. When it conies to life In 
Burma, ami the subsequent dips into 
the depths of society, however, a lot 
af new information Is provided, 
together with some shrewd and 
interesting conjecuires. The- puzzle 
of the departure to Burma is more 
or less solved. Since Blair rejected 
tho idea of Oxford or Cambridge, 
what was rhore better than the 
family tradition nf colonial service ? 
There is au explanation of the entry 
into the police (no costly training, 
enough money to live on, pension at 
forty), although it still seems a 
strange choice for □ school rebel. 
Perhaps, us is suggested here, Blair 
had ill Ills mind a " d ream scape of 
India ", 11 compound nf Kim and 
Victorian patriotism. If so, It was 
destroyed in Burma. The account of 
his life there at several stations, 
two of them in the primitive Irra- 
waddy delta, makes clear the emo- 
tional burden imposed upon an 
introspective boy by loneliness. 


responsibility and the lack of intel- 
lect ual com puny. The fmir-nnd-u-hnlf 
years there would have crushed 
.some, turned others into servants of 
the imperial machine. In Blair's 
case they were a toughening influ- 
ence. When he returned, loneliness 
came easy. Between 1928 and 1933, 
accord ing to the authors, ” lie effec- 
tively withdrew from his fellow 
Etonians’’. Whether or lint this is 
literally true, he certainly made an 
attempt tu cancel the past. The low- 
life excursions pinyed the part 
principally of providing material for 
a writer who seems to have found 
little around him thut he wanted to 
write nhout. 

Orwell himself said that after 
Burma he felt it necessary to expe- 
rience life in the lowest strata of 
English society. It is plausibly sug- 
gested here that Jack London's 
People of the Abyss, wliicli he much 
admired, was a guidepost for his 
procedure, and interesting similari- 
ties are pointed out between Lon- 
don's approach and Orwell’s. There 
is a disconcerting clement nf play- 
acting about these excursions in old 
clothes, fropi which ha would 
return to his parents' house in 
Southwold or to a room iii London, 
and the effect of Down and Out is 
diminished when it is realized, that 
he could have escaped from life as 
a plongeur at any time by borrow- 
ing money. But u better way of 
viewing these visits to the under- 
world would bo that they were a 
necessary part of this particular 
writer’s education. The visits went 
on intermittently for five years and 
then, as is acutely remarked here, 
after the publication nf Down and 
Out they stopped. They had served 
their artistic purpose, os well os tih* 
personal one of expiating guilt 
about the career in Burma. 

Any future writer about Orwell's 
life and attitudes will have to take 
account of these chapters about 
Burma and the return lo England, 
and they are in themselves a justifi- 
cation of the book. The Unknown 
Orwell lms the limitations already 
iudlcatcd, but unlike most of the 
things wriuen about George Orwell 
it does add to our knowledge and 
understanding of Its subject. 
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John Stewart Collls 

THE VISION OF 
GLORY 


The first poet of ecology. ■ • 
uniiriiiiius range of subjects 
ing every conceivable aspw 
human ** vision ".’—Nigel 
Daily Tele graph 
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Counter-revolution 

Rnfl Rpi/nlt forces of advanced capitalism, 

HU nCvUIL Herbert Marcuse argues that it is 

Herbert Marcuse timo for the new loft to reassess its 

aims and strategies; that a 
constructive revolutionary 
programme of infiltration, as wall as 
direct attack, could bring about 
major changes. 

Imnoriolicm « nr l Two key works in the development I 

imperialism ants of Marxism: The Accumulation of 1 

tho Annum II lotinn Capital: Art Anti- Critique, written In 1 

tllo MbUlllllUldUUII 1 91 6; and Bukharin 'a rebuttal of 1 

nf Pailiffll 1 924, Imperialism and the § 

UT Uapildl Accumulation ot Capital. I 

Rosa Luxemburg I 

and Nicolai Bukharin | 

Edited and with a introduction I 

by Kenneth J.Tarbuck 1 

£4.00 ,- | 

lliioniial Ckorae Evidenceshowsthatovarthree- 

u ll6t|Udl OnaiBS quarters of the total wealth of the 

Wealth in Britdin country is in the hands of only ten 

ho A*L! nen percent of the population. A. B. 

• IKinSOn Atkinson studies the extent and 

causes of this disparity, and the most 

• 9-00 effective ways of remedying it, 

Cnntalinm A survey of the growth and spread 1 

OUCiailSm of socialism, and the changes in 1 

Q III no lUlsiTV theory and practice which have 1 

OllllrClVInlA occurred since the time of Marx.lt j 

Robert Kilroy-Silk includes discussion of Stalinismand' I 

.i revisionism, theThird World, social | 

; ; t , democracies and the theories of the 1 

£3.00 newleft. 1 

T|m An account of research In the social 

!|*V factors which affect our experience 

Psychology of Work 

nlvchaei Argyle complex biological and historical 

origins of work traced, and 
alternative contemporary forms of 
work-organization compared. 

; ■ ■ MIcbaeiArgyle describes the role of 

: ( :"i.. technology, working groups, social 

organization, incentives, leadership 

. ; ^ . and social skills. He ana fyses tha 

i ef fects of these on productivity. Job ; 

Vs ;v • satisfaction, absenteeism, and ’ 

"- ...? labour turnover. , ... 

w - Bernard Barker's selection does not S 

Ramsay MacpanaldSd^thecemmipoiiticai 1 

Dnliflhol lA/rifinnC : compromise MacDonald made,but 1. 
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by Bernard Barker . reformist thoory-and points out the 1 

dilemma still confronting the 1 

hardback £4.00 paperback £1.9B • ■ Labour Party. i 
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ATier XlIB Dali 1892,when 'After the Ball’ became a I 

Ian Whitcomb /„• •; ' major Wt,and'Tin Pan Alley was, | 

. .. v~. : " established. Soon song writers and . 1 

■ ’■ ' V puHIshersweraturnlng-faz^ • 1 

ragtime and blues Into hit songs for, I 
fin Insatiable public. Ian Whitcomb 1 
•• carries the story Into thetwenties | 

.and thirties, Into the American | 

invasion of theforties and fifties, and 1 
■ - < . : ^nto rock. This Is pop as social 1 
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Alexander 

Solzhenitsyn 

AUGUST 

1914 

Translated by 
Michael Glenny 

'A marvellous .achievement 
. . . will certainly be a major 
work of world literature. 

SUNDAY TIMES 

1 Excellent translation is 
worthy of the original, and 
of the tradition.* mstenhr 
‘T his great chronicle of ad- 
monition and hope.’ tablet 
£3.00 

E. R. 

Braithwaite 

author of 
To Sir , With Love 

Reluctant 

Neighbours 

'His brilliant exploration of 
racial prejudice.’ d. tele- 
graph £1.80 

Robin White 

Be Not Afraid 

The story of a 
tragically afflicted 
child and his 
.courageous family 

*A heart-warming story it 
one family’s epic courage in 
the battle to save a son who 
desperately needed help. 
Recommended to nil parents, 
and their, children as well, 
who think that a home, 
family love and loyalty are 
no longer needed. 1 Irvins 
Stone £2, (JO 

Susan Jacoby 

The Friendship 
Barrier: 

Ten Russian 
Encounters 

‘ Well written witty yet 
thoughtful.* By Stephen Con- 
stant. SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 

Max Hayward £2.50 
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Viewpoint 


BY W. J. WEATHERBY 

out-of-town newspaper flue need by witnessing what the 

1 in T ItlM Sflimi'A ie no _e , . 


her a little, you retain perhaps a 
memory of her delight at seeing a 
family of ducks on n lake, or her 
consternation at witnessing a man 
crush a moth, or passing a mirror 
and then going hack to it mid 
seeming disappointed — “ My nnse 
looks kindu shiny.” Two friends of 
mine who worked nil a movie with 
her did nor like her ; tliuy saw 
merely the tempera mciitul Mur on 
the set, uncertain of herself and 
therefore sometimes driven into 
moody silences, line arrivals, mid 
rejections (before sho could hu 
rejected ?). My first impression was 
of a combination uE Mrs Patrick 
Campbell and Shirley Temple. Wlm, 
she asked, was Mrs Patrick Camp- 
bell ? It was hurd to explain face-to- 
face. And sho did not like the 
comparison with Shirley Temple 
either. And as soon ns I knew her a 
little beneath the performance oil 
set, I regretted it, too. The last time 
I saw her she spoke vaguely about 
an affair wiili n well-known politi- 
cian. I knew his name, but neither 
of us mentioned it. It was sad, 
because there at the end it seemed 
to mean much more to her than to 
him, and she seemed so vulnerable 
for a famous woman who had been 
through so much and had come out 
on top in the tough Hollywood 


world. It made one later partly 
relieved that she wns dead — sate. 


T he out-of-town newspaper 
stand in Times Square is as 
good a place as any to keep in 
touch with the rest of the country. 
The Port Authority Bus Terminal, 
with Greyhounds flashing by 
marked "New Orleans” or “San 
Francisco ", provides a more 

immediate sensation, but there is 
nothing comparable to having your 
choice of the nation's papers. For 
□bout twenty dollars, you can read 
your way across America. 

Or you used to be able to. The 
Iasi few times I've tried it, 
America shrank as I rend. Tile vast 
hopeful country of diversified views 


no longer 'existed, not In the press. 
Campaign news of course dominated 
all the papers, but what made the 


coast-to-coast coverage such a let- 
down was that the stories all 
sc-cined to he written from the suiue 
viewpoint. So far as the press is 
concerned, November has already 
been and gone, and Nixon is a 
landslide winner and McGovern an 
all-time loser. 

If you believe the polls and forget 
now fickle voters can be, such a 
view is understandable, but never- 
theless, it’s dangerous that the 
tone of headlines and stories all 
direct us to the same conclusion. 
Nixon invariably emerges poised 
and confident, whereas McGovern 
has a fumbling defeated air : read- 
ers never get a balanced view of 
either. 

As one who never wants to know 
the future for fear of losing it, I’m 
relieved that in reality we still have 
to live through that fateful day in 
November, and if the result is 
different and McGovern wins, the 
embarrassment of 1948 will be noth- 
ing to the red faces behind editors’ 
“esKs this year. Every paper I read 
will be looking for an excuse. 

The rtaln lesson of all this polit- 
leal reporting, however, is that, with 
all the varied media of Our techno- 
logical tunes, with intrusive televi- 


sion as a great Public Eye and the 
latest bugging and tapping devices 


as weatT^^Kc. Ears, it Is still 

■ESfffinf ■ i.°B W Privacy. 

' ' t, j * rijP millions of words pub- 
Hshed and rolls of film shot la this 
. presidential election' , campaign, 

people are still being asked to Vote 
for v two blurs. Even the In-depth 
profiles of 1 the New\ Journalism 
Su? • nothing -more than two types. 
The -Private^ men. have ■ remained 
private. Although Mrs Nixon is 
.probably supreme - in the art of 

■ ‘ ^F te , se J*. her hus- 
band and his principal opponent are 

1 ' d P il ?* * Pretty good Job. They are 
qbrapusly beyond the reach of jour- 
nRlisnr and thergfttre of the voters. 

■tJB:**'**"*'#*** cp.hld be 
turhed loose otttherft, -foe. It seems 
dangerous to give such immense 
power to either of them when they 
are so little known. Who- would ba 
most likely pot to be fooled by their 
cainouflago qnd be abld to‘ penetrate 
behind ft ? ■ For., Nixon, • I thiftk 
ideally I’d choose -Mark Twain : for 
McGovern, perhaps : . Herman Mel-' 
vJIle. I’m npt surd we could trust 
our ^contemporaries to .be so opeh-! 
minded, : or am I .too much - in-- ; 


proximity of power can do to writ- 
ers ? Or is it simply that we have no 
one of rho stuture ol Twain or 
Melville ? 

* * * 

I was reminded of this lesson in 
privacy when I spent another small 
fortune on all the magazines which 
nave run articles on Marilyn 
Monroe on the tenth anniversary of 
her death. I hoped that after all 
these years, some of the people 
who knew her best might have 
broken tlioir silence. But uil I rend 
whs the kind of image-making stuff 
that was written when she was 
alive. I turned most expectantly to 
Ms, the new voice of women's libera- 
tion. M. M. seen ns a victim of male 
chauvinism ? M. M. analysed as only 
n wonutn might do it (Doris Less- 
ing, Mary McCarthy, Simone do 
Beauvoir ?) ? But all that Ms served 
up was the usual collection of 
quotes showing that M. M. was 
more than a Sexual Symbol, more 
tlinn a Dumb Blonde, as if we 
rnidn t known it oil thoso years. 
Mixed with my disappointment was 
a tinge of relief that M. M. had not 
been put under tha microscope and 
her privacy was still safe. 

She certainly received quite us 
much publicity as Nixon and 
McGovern — the sheer column 
inches run into bomb tonnage fig- 
ures — and yet we know little more 
about the real Marilyn— the real 
Norma Jean — than we do about the 
two presidential candidates. Her 
poems, recently published by 
Norman Rosten in McCall’s , contain 
hints {* Help Help/ Help I feel life 
coming closer/ When all I want is 
to dm*), but that's all. Everyone 
who knew her, even a little, has 
memories that contain similar hints. 
I go over my own as if they are 
poems. 

The first time I saw her— not 
made up, in baggy clothes, going 
through the breakdown of a mar- 
-L a s 1’ up py drugs— and the 
Jhu nK n ? * se ,?* n . g the Image : was 
this all P A talk, in a Reno bar. A 
reunion at the Actors* Studio. Get- 
ting to. know her a little better. Her 
pleasure 1 in little 1 , things — a drink 
with a friend, a flower fought from, 
an old woman in the street, r 
waitress s wit. She taught a good 


In memory, how many celebrities 
are as real as one’s family and 
friends, or even as the characters in 
the great novels ? Henthcliff frankly 
is much more real to me tlinn Nixnn 
or McGovern, though I have seen 
both in action over the years. Fnl- 
stuff and Ahrnhnm walk through my 
memory with tlio smile substantial 
lre fd as my fut her. But Roosevelt 
and Churchill, Lincoln, Disraeli — 
tako your pick— seoin like firiinnol 
figures, lurge roniuiiiic characters 
dreamt up and not alrogeiher real. 
I think it is because n private 
part — the part that drags someone 
down to enrth— is missing. Marilyn 
Monroe passed this stngo for me 
one day when I found her Inlio- 
riously reading The Alexandria 
Quartet. Someone .she respected had 
told her it whs a niuslei piece, ami 
she was embarrassed to find it hard 
going. She asked mu my opinion. I 
told her to trust her own iusiiuci.s 
jiecuiisu she hud good ones wheio 
literal u ru was concerned. She gave 
a relieved grin because 1 came with 
fair qualifications. 1 worked for a 
paper she liked and her husband 
had recommended me. Her embar- 
rassment turned her into an imlivid- 

“ Bl « Shu became us ron | Ul mc IIS 

lieathcliff, or Ludy Macbeth, or my 
fathor. 

I wish I could make her as real 
for other people. Not even her 
former husband, Arthur Miller, lias 
managed thuu although his three 
attempts— in fiction, in film niui in 
drama have had great insights, 
some sociologists say that sho is re- 
membered so long after her death- 
ten years Is a lifetime for Hollywood 
—■because she symbolized the 1950s. 
They say an M. M. of the 1970s 
would be much more politically com* 
like Jane Fonda. I wonder 
It this is true. I suspect M. M. is 
remembered not us a symbol but 
even her public image had human 
streaks— particularly a streak of 
humour. If Pd like to turn Twain 
loose on Nixon and Melville on 
McGovern, who could do M. M. jus- 
tice ? Emily Bronte for her loneli- 
ness, her questing, her passion? 
p. H, Lawrence for her response to 
« 2 Wau B h or Wilde for her 

wit ? So few people get the writer 
they deserve,, but if you don't, at 


mysteries of the DiaoLn 
Mrs Nijinsky 
ns ever. And yet Niiin.lV 
real to me than Chur &J?.^ 
or McGovern. Is it bei ‘V 1 
we know enough to reach 
ho respectable image ? 
his homosexuality (foo m .fe 
for a ninn of such com P R£ 

bis schizophrenia, his ch.Vr 1 ' 

flectod hi hi. 15 

bints of something ITS* 
unci subtlo ns r himunW" 61 

kind of hints we gTftS 

™™ roc * Pwms or in igj 
teis with her in her mS, 
niomo.its, which were auK 
once she trusted you Zml 

dependent on you. 

IIow ninny people, uried* 
celebrities, dare to revet] 

fSL VC f S ' n Xp0 ? e themselves, „ 5 
the family circle? One umR 


1 — 7 . viCWEf H 

superb professionalism. B. ABnk 
when he was Deputy Prime 1M 
ter. Peter O’Toole, Ivy (W 
Burnett, Marlon Brando. Eta 
hower. But I had no real imams* 
of the person, the individual, fa 
is why I remember with mdtw 
Montgomery Clift turning up dim 
completely defenceless, a tm 
figure but also a strangely kun 
one even with a stranger lib r 
A nd Sean O’Casey. And Brain, 
Behan. I do not criticize anyone b 
not revealing their true seli^h 
not wearing their hearts on da, 
sleeves, but I cannot help respw 
mg grently those who trie & 
trail bio to be human, even tbcql 
my first inclination is to put m 
in n suit of armour or — as ia ik 
case of Marilyn Monroe-to fed a 
lievod that at least shenraiHh 
harmed any more. ..j 

M.M., Ophelia, Cathy— it li 
that life and literature should hid 
in this way in memoiy, the 
Individuals of each merely aL_ 
ing the possibilities of being tos* 
and I regret that in my to 
although 1 can think of mink 
novels, there are few fictional da- 
uc i ers comparable to the 
have known. Our contenpat' 
novels seem richer In idea* to* 
people. I have to go back to Far 
nor to find anyone comparawjj 
M.M. ur my father. Instead * 
analysing or satirizing tin nuwj 
age, nr bemoaning it, oar wrem 
might serve us hotter by Mm®*® 
ing grout people who could 
machines in tlioir place. Liiw* 
-sliimlil nut let life outdo IHSTj 
did not, Shakespeare did noi-gi 
old Dublin or Eiizabei ban MiJ' 
must have been just as hotcoopj 
tinu ns Now York, today- 

Maupassant complained tnere^i 
too little that was fresh to 
about, Flaubert Instructed 
look more closely even at tne ^ 
liar. I. 

M.M., let us try to see wfel* 
were completely even 

your beauty was bidden 
hat, dark glasses, and baggy Pg 
enjoying a milk shake I na,. 
dinette as if it were fl i 
is character, as Scott FltigeiwM 
it. If not Emily B r °ntS or 
maybe Fitzgerald ^ 

way to the end. . . 


,jf( got flow, kaisers are not 
oo gold-givers like the 
l ^ B * gone masters 

^SW.ewo?.r 

Ksand their generosity have 
K ceased to be a major focus 
Jcdstence or feeling, and the 
L aroused by their retained 
of a different kind. The 

B of the Seafarer-poet s emo- 
finds a resonance, however, 
L m0 loss of personal security 
wans of past achievements 
new age cannot match; and 
u Quoted (from Michael Alex- 
l tbarp-edeed translation) 
«]| have found a place in 
u Sientou’s touchingly pro- 
striace to die new edition of 
t hatband's Anglo-Saxon Eng- 

UMtively presented works of 
jsud exhaustively documen- 
s»npha stridently demand 
sTroai scholars and would- 
bii, the impact of Sir Frank 
fJcootrlbution to the sombre 
Hiiwry of England when 
Uished in 1943 is difficult to 
nod probably impossible to 
To at least one schoolboy its 
c view of six centuries, its 
kt never stylized language, 
toy statements hinting at tin- 
rile depths of knowledge and 
turfing were impressively 
sttiom the laboured precision 
hadini textbooks. 


hKotad® 0 

him , howadays. ft «dll a 0 her good 
. LfS-W Reprov- 


G ri!y repeating the 
phrase, 'she,, thought his' animal 
emotion? was oSfy wSJng to be 
released and suggested a f<i m 
Rain with herself 8 as Sadf e 

SniS? d G v gud th « JnWertS 

SSd. she 


- — — - 6*1 I MV wnin 

they deserve,, but if you don’t, at 
least it is reassuring to know that 
even living life under a spotlight 
aoesnt vet. mean giving up one’s 
privacy, banng one’s soul. 

* * ' * 

How many biographies touch even 
remotely on the real person ? The 
last biography of M.M., Norma Jean , 
was tne only truly serious attempt 
so far. and it Is essentially a surface 
job through itbe eves of a few 
people who were willing to talk- I 
wonder whether the MHler-Monroe 
correspond once still exists, and 
er bo Published if 

it docs. Will the people who knew 

J*L 3 e lu » a Ihe last years ever 
memories? Will the 
story of her last affair ever be told, 
now that the politician is dead, too f 
Orcan only a great novelist; taking 1 
^hght of imagination, 
manage to capture her essence ? • 

. ^e latest biography of Niiinskv. 


TMi 


Edited and^ 


toueb^fl* ^ 

Interest^ 

„ vvlth ft?* 


m scholars, many of them 
I® their normal university 
ptntaud all conscious of the 
i red tensions of the time, 
the learning and thought 
■derby almost every page of 
iind could not fail to admire 
iy— the serenity and detach- 
die author’s vision of a great 
rf England’s past. A review 
ip Gnerson concluded with 

turelv safe to predict that 
find later generations will 
p Professor Stcnton's book 
p of the most outstanding 
W ia the series of which 
te e part, and ono of tho 
■Valuable contributions ever 
1 |o our knowledge of the 
7 dour own lurnl. 


^ 1066 , and 

it 

fSfy years later few will 
‘^allengo this judgment 
owever, are unwiilii® tc 
mt the weaker kind whe 
jWin now, sweats for it; 
f 9«ote the Seafarer 
il. Pm^onquest studies 
to offer , except miscon 
^““subsequent work 
to corroborate 
d /h® period. His 
Kl mstlnct froir 

*00^^ i que ^ Ilfts nior< 

uv Qf bis con 

Srev nf W *L nst0 T Cburchll 
^^ere Thp 0 ?? 1- - ai ! thoi ‘ ! 

[ which was not ore 


said, ‘twinkling, :“Aren J ta lot of hvntif i0 f ^ apb / ot Nijinsky, 

men like thdt-nitl fehut ub arid ^ ar ^ ^ faces some 

sudden y they. explode ? . W , sa,t,e P^blema. It is certainly 

pAhnlo' tulin "I .... . 'ii-' - the most S^rtniis .nl4-Amn» 


cotzje out hiding in the bbok. The 


L J": J: ■ ‘:h !t y. ;' 
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Iki/Maf v - r ft I 1 


Moses receiving the law (above), and expounding it (below) — from 
the ninth-century Grandval Bible 


The gone 
gold-givers 


It was granted in return for ser- 
vice j ... it formed a petty judicial 
and administrative franchise ; and 
it served the same purpose as the 
fief. 

—are, however, those of an historian, 
Frank BarJow, not of a sociologist. 
None of this impugns the validity or 
relevance of the debate about the 
effects of “ 1066 ”j it simply de- 
mands a reformulation of its terms. 

The conception of an advance 
towards political unity expressed and 
secured by monarchical authority as 
a principal theme of Anglo-Saxon 
pnd Anglo-Norman history brought 
in its wuke a particular variety of 
historicism — duly noted by Patrick 
Gardner when, in liis instructive little 
book on The Nature of Historical 
Explanation, lie cites as the thirt- 
eenth and last of his varieties of 
causal explanation (or generaliza- 
tion) a characteristic statement of 
Stenton’s about the significance of 
the Mercian supremacy in the eighth 
century, and comments (almost des- 
pairingly, one feels) that here ex- 
planation has the “sense in which 
a development is shown to form an 
element in a pattern or trend It 
also greatly influenced Stenton’s 
reading of the evidence for the social 
and institutional history of the Old 
English period. The reasons for his 
progressive abandonment of the view 
that (as he expressed it in 1911) “ the 
most notable result [of intensive 
place-name study] will be the recog- 
nition of the seignorial idea as a 
primitive force in the organisation 
of rural society ”, and liis final con- 
viction tli at 11 tlie central course of 
Old English social development” is 
“the process by which a peasantry, 
at first composed of free men acknow- 
ledging no lord below the king, 

? ,rnduaily lose economic and personal 
ndependencc ”, secin, however, to 
have been as nntcli psychological as 
intellectual: there nre at least as 
many clues in the often unconsci- 
ously revealing obituary written by 
Lady Stenton for the British Aca- 
demy as in his collected papers, Pre- 
paratory to Anglo-Saxon England. 

Yot the historiographic and his- 
torical problem triiich Sir Frank 
Stenton seemed to have solved in 
this way is u very real one for every 
hi&Lnrimi of the Middle Ages or of 
the Ancient World. As Arnaldo 
Momiglinno has remarked with his 
usual acut cnoss, in a brief assessment 
of Mommsen’s contribution to nine- 
teen th-co iitu ry historical thinking: 

There is today everywhere a pre- 
occupation with evolutionary His- 
tory, which some would like to 
apply to political institutions as 


F. M. STENTON : 

Anglo-Saxon England ■ 

76Spn. Clarendon Pruss : Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £3.50. 

J. M. WALLACE-IIADRILL ! 

Early Germanic Kingship in England 
and on the Continent. 

160pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £3 (paperback, 
£ 1 ). 


1IANNA VOLLRATH-RBICH ELT I 

KOnlgsdanke mid Kbnlglum bel den Angelsachsen 
bis zur Mitle ties 9. Jahrhunderts 

240pp. Cologne : Bbhlau. DM 80. 


F. L. GANSIIOFt 

The Carolinglans and the Frankish 
Monarchy 

Translated by Janet Sondheiiner 
314pp. Longman. £5. 

FRANK BARLOW : 

Edward the Confessor 

375pp. Eyre and Spottiswoode. £4.25. 


possible to replace tho systematic 
model of aiicfquiftucs by any other 
adequate inode). 


A Supplement 
to the Oxford 
English 
Dictionary 

VOLUME 1: A-G 
EDITED BY 

R. W. Burchfield 

The publication of die new 
Supplement to the Oxford English 
DUtiunary will be regarded as the 
mast important event in English 
lexicography since the Dictionary 
itself was completed more than forty 
years ago. The Supplement will be 
published in three volumes over ihe 
next five years. It records about 
50,000 words that have come into the 
English vocabulary since the O.E.D. 
was compiled, and incorporates the 
material in the 1933 Supplement, 

.OS 


A Study of 
History 1 

Arnold Toynbee 

Because of its sheer size, the twelve- 
volume Study of Hist cry is known to 
many people by reputation only. 
Now Dr Toynnee has completely 
revised his text, and has brilliantly 
condensed it into a single volume, 
beautifully produced Tor Oxford by 
Thames and Hudson. Tlie skilfully 
chosen illustrations lend extra force 
to the text and give it u new 
perspective. 507 illustrations 
(90 in colour) 23 maps and charts 
£8.50 


Sincerity and 
Authenticity 

Lionel Trilling 

In his important new* hook Professor 
Trilling truces the influence of the 
ideal of Miiccrii y in tlie mural life of 
the pjsf, and notes the ironies 
a I tenth) nt on the emergence of its 
present- day counterpart, 
authenticity. Ranging jn its instance* 
from Diderot to Sartre, from 
Robespierre to R. D. Lning, tho 
book is a lurid, brilliantly mined, 
anti boldly polemical view of 
cultural history. £3 


Substitute Brunner and Lleber- 
manfi, or indeed the sociologists/ 
anthropologists who take some of 
their material from medieval socie- 
ties, and the observation serves 
equally well for the study of almost 
all the Old English centuries and 
much of the Continental early Middle 
Ages. The Carollngian period oE 
Frankish history offers « partial 
exception, thanks to the evidence of 
the capitularies and revision? of law 
“codes” which reflect royal res- 
ponses to particular as well as 
general problems of “authority”, 
often at a precise point in a reign- 
evidence admirably • exploited by 
F. L. Ganshof In the papere now 
oily made available to a new 
ence by. their collective re-publi- 

Relation 

e 


to 


Preaching to 
the Converted 

Peter Porter 

Peter Porter’s fifth collection of 
poems is more sombre but also 
richer than his previous book. HU 
concern for the art and history of 
Europe has sltifted southward to 
northern Italy, where many of these 
poems are set ; while others comment 
on trouble at home. Although the 
arts often give the poet liis subject- 
matter, his concern is 
overwhelmingly with lire as we ]fv« 
ii- The prognosis remains 
ut the poetry finda many, 


nuns, pow offer* a collection of' 
ns all of which are Martial's in 
eCt-matter and spirit, though 
i also a naturalized English poem 
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England, and the I wo entries under 
“ mnnarchy ” both relate in the final 
phase of the Old English kingdom. 
The cmnineni occurs in the introduc- 
tion iu J. M. WulLice-Hadrill’fi E«»‘.y 
CcrriHuiic Kingship in England iim« 
nn the Continent, n distinguished 
odd it inti to the Fortl Lectures m 
Oxford University. This deceptively 
slim volume should convince such 
lii.Moruiiis, as Fritz Kent’s Kingship 
and l.ittv conspicuously faded to do 
(partly, no doubt, because or tlic 
regret table conjunction of the pub- 
lishing dates 1914 and 1939), . that 
their neglect has been ill-advised; 
and Hanna Vollrath-Reichelrs 
Ktinigsdanke und Koni&tum — 

more limited in scope, and more pon- 
derous as befits a published thesis, 
but by no means super fluous — offers 
sonic of the additional documenta- 
tion and argumentation which Mr 
Wallncc-Hadrill has consciously 
omitted. 

For the purposes of the textually 
based historian, “ immemorial Ger- 
manic kingship " begins in the first 
century ad and on die Roman fron- 
tier rather than In the Ger manic for- 
ests. Mr Waliaco-Hadrill is ' now 
more sympathetic than he was a 
decade ugo to the nation of a primi- 
tive Germanic “ sacral kiugship ” 
which handed on something to the 
kingship of later centuries, although 
like other present-day scholars he 
does not restrict the term to kings 
who were felt to embody a divine 
element (ait essential criterion in 
Frazer's original formulation) and he 
uneasily allows that the pod-sprung 
line may be on innovation of the 
migration period. 

The '* divinizatiun " of early Ger- 
manic tribal (or any other) leaders, 
clear enough iu the pre-classical Near 
Eastern kingdoms, is singularly difli- 
cult to demonstrate. It does not nec- 
essurily follow from the supposed 
Jinks with Woden-worsliip, as Mr 
Walla ce-Ha drill acknowledges, nnd 
the latter poses philological and his- 
torical problems of its own: when 
Jonas of Susa refers to the Atamans 1 
cult of the god. duly identified with 
Morrurius, was he following' a merely 
literary tradition or had he reliable 
independent evidence ? Happily 
there are Woden npd other pagan 
Place-names M in the territory of each 
of i he three peoples which, accord- 
ing to Bede, composed the English 
nation : and it can reasonably be 
claimed that Woden as such rather 
than dynastic aetiology provides dio 
link between Kent and the pre- 
nugraiipji past of the first known 
English royal hue. 

Kings and other 
rulers 

Ilengest — whoso historicity It Is 
surely liypercritteal to deny, even if 
we entertain legitimate doubts abont 
Hdrsa, and although like Rosen- 

'JjJHJ 1 * ? G “ n S ens J ern lhe P air 

rnpre we stress the Jutishness of 

perha P* more important, 
the Jurishness of its early leaders or 
rulers (and for what It is worth, Vo°r- 
tigeni is a rex to Bede while Hengest 
and Horsa are duces) tlia less likely 
“ ■ l*“ mes recent or remote 

SEHPL IW to those Who 
established, their authority around 
Canterbury, We do not know who 
Fredecessors or ancestors 
of Aethelbprhtrfirst used the title of ■ 
or what . superiority it nccor- 
oed them; and it is unfortunate that 
remarks of Mr WaUnce-HadriU 
m nis first chapter may serve to pBr- 


gesr, ill which each person named is 
the “sun nf” the next in the list — 
und tlici’cfurc of n different form 
iTinn the M descending " genealogies 
of the Old nnd New Testament. The 
distinctiun is not unimportant. The 
assumption that the genealogy nf 
ActhcKiorlir gives u list of tlie 
curliest phase of the settlement and 
that the regular succession of father 
by sun was a feature of English royal 
riyimsties from their beginning. 

There arc several senses in which 
it cun be said that witli’Actlielberhr 
English kingship mid its functions 
emerged into at least mi historical 
half-light. H. G. Richardson and 
G. O. Sayles’s contention that the 
king’s laws may have been written 
down before the arrival of the Roman 
missionaries has only one merit: that 
tio one has said it previously. How- 
ever much or however little the first 
Kcntjsli code owes to Frankish influ- 
ence und through whatever channels 
— and there is at least n possibility 
that the controversial Chapter One 
derived its ccdesinsticnl terminology 
from seventh-century Franciu — the 
result is “kingly law”. A king who 
requires the no mis of compensation 
for injury to be spelt out in con- 
siderable detail while saying noth- 
ing about areas of potential mis- 
behaviour in which he might ha 
thought to be directly interested is, 
moreover, one aware of the needs of 
a complex society and confident that 
he has Hgcnts who will exercise an 
effective authority iu the king's name. 
This is very much the picture given 
by the sixth-century and seventh- 
century cemeteries with their wide 

f rndu turns of wealth, and by the ear- 
jest Kentish charters, the authen- 
tic series of which unfortunately only 
begins in the 670s, 

" A change of emphasis comes 
over kingship In the seventh cen- 
tury. ' The change is the more con- 
spicuous in that, taken as a whole, 
this is an ill-documented century. 
Indeed, the historian of English 


■ i 
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kingship is forced to reiy very largely 
on texts written In the eighth cea- 
t»'T. such ns Rede's Ecclesiastical 


iiisancnop. a. ,trqe fliammd of" tba 

■ Inti?**!** . descending order 
M there seems to be no 
JSfij precedes the 

°1 Lombard Ring Roib&rf. 
gives ,ns immediately 
? E Apthd beSt? 


History, on which ns always Mr 
Wallace-Had rill has fresh and inter- 
usuiip things to say. England hint 
nothing comparable to tlia seventh- 
century Frankish Vitae of saints (so 
reckoned with excessive generosity) 
who were Associated at some stage 
of their careers with the Meroving- 
ian royal courts. The views of Eng- 
lish churchmen and a limited range 
of royal responses lo them find 
other forms of expression. Much or 
the evidence is. In the broadest 
sense qf the term, liturgical— an 
area in which his tor inns are rnrelv 
at home. 

Both before and after Sutton Hoa 
kings and thair families were buried 
in n church or Immediately adjacent 
to one, even where this was within 
an old urban walled aroa while the 
mass of the kina's followers and sub- 
jects were still laid in « pagan " cem- 
eteries in open country. A liturgical 
cultus Is quite another matter. No 
king before Edward the Confessor 
achieved it without benefit of martyr- 
dom, or death in circumstances that 
could later bo interpreted as such. 
Even with the backing of Bede, how- 
ever this was not itself sufficient. 
Reading the earliest English calen- 
dars one is struck by the absence of 

SStiio"™* whi 4 Mr Wallaca- 
HHdriUs account might lead one to 
expect, . Oswald Northumbria 
always, apart. There is nothing to 
Suggest a cult of Oswine, for example, 
earlier than his supposed “inven- 
tion iu ? 1065 which linked it hence- 
forward with Tynemouth, although 
the cults of other royal saints may 
j^Y^b^U^with similar inventions 
Sto&f ***&-*:: ne ^ected 

■'SH ’2®™ Ipanatee- of posthi* 
mtHis^commemoratjop (as a canfes- 
ate).lfl earlier centuries .jnia to Sva 
beep an { abbess or even simple rail* 
. ginna of royai etock: which cftn be 
HufSJ? evit [ence *W)e* of the unosu- 
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David playing his harp— from the 

attached to virginity, which no king 
before Ed wui'd could have laid claim 
to. 

Prayers said In the vicinity of the 
tombs of dead kings were for their 
good, not for tlmi of Eaithful sub- 
jects. They were u restricted coun- 
terpart to snine of rho votive masses 
offered in u ruleiN lifetime, which 
might, ot course, , liuvo brought 
tangible advantages to his followers, 
the oldest extant masses in tempore 
hclli and pro regjbus are iu the Old 
(>elusluu SBcrunieiitury which, even 
it it has passed til rough u I'runco- 
(■nllic Inter, is cssciuiullv n seventh- 
century Roman book; and there is 
adequate evidence for the view that 
tha earliest sunmnumaricK used in 
England were, if m,t precisely 
Gelashtn, nt any rule very much 
closer to that bunk than to anything 
we now call Gregorian. Thu Iai£ 
gunge of tlieir prayers may well have 
been a powerful factor in getting 
many English clerics to accept nnd 
even encourage the warrior aggres- 
siveness of their kings. 

Mr Wallace-HadriU would give 
rather more importance to the in- 
fluence of the historical hooks of the 
Old Testament. At the simplest level 
—analogies with Saul nr David, for 
example— this is undoubtedly true. 
But the comparisons are notably un- 
specific, since they can be applied 
also to non-royal leaders like the 
dpkes of Bavaria ; and Frau Vollrath- 
Kelchelt interestingly shows how 
few links there are between Bede’s 
exegesis of the - Books of Kings” 
and his historical writing about Eng- 
lish kings and their office. In the 
same way the figures of David lit the 
Diirham Cassiodonis and In the Ves- 
pasian Paal ter, although shown with 
Anglo-haxon harps (as we are now 
assured), are in no sense images of 
; cantemponry 7 kingship, ’ 

The consequences 
of injustice 

^ the influence of t text of a very 

PiSiri?* •- eighth -century , 

EngUsh and mnth-century Conilnei 
tal- corinnentators on ftie proper : 


eighth-century ITvs/iit^iuh /’suiter. 

content of the kingly ofliev is indis- 
putablc. This is “ the Twelve Abuses 
or tile A^e 1 nf uiid-sevuiiih-ceiiniiy 
Irish origin (although commonly pas- 
sing under the name of Cyprian), mid 
more precisely lhe ninth section 
devoted to “ the Unjust King ", The 


Great Britain: foreign policy 
and the span of empire 
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terrible consequences of a king’s mis- 
ciinduct for lii.s hind nm) fnlimvers 
jire described in tcinis which lake 
us back into the world of nre Glu is- 
tiu n sacra Ik i ngsh 1 p und (lie sucrili- 
cm i king. J lu> converse roy.il vice lies 
however, are ucce pm lily ChristiuiV. 
been un nine of " I'sendn-Cvpi'iim " 
is accordingly used by Itonifiice in u 
ettur of iidmoiiiiiitii i 0 King Ai-lhel- 
bald of Me rem, which surprisingly 
turns up ngiiin m a very uincli Inter 
Mercimi saint’s Life, suggesting Him 
someone hud sceq its point in a 
period of almost mu I disaster fur 
the iiniMinie kingdom. It is quoted 
by the otherwise unknown Caihwulf 
m a letter to the Frankish ting 
Charles in or shortly after 775. His 
attribution of the text to Put rick sug- 
gests Hint lie had read it in li the Irish 
Lanon9 , although apparently in a 
version not quito identical with that 
ot any ex runt mimuscripi; and the 
Northitmbriuii Alenin, whuse .sum- 
mons to Charles’s court may owe 
much to Cathwulf’s observations on 
Hie educational responsibilities of a 
proper king and who made use of It 
on a number of occasions in the 790s, 
seems in have known jt through the 
same intermediary source us well as 
through Catliwulf himself. 

Alenin 1 * own writings belong none 
tne less to a new world: perhaps 
really tw° n ew worlds: the England 
" «F ll,n supremacy under Offa 
and the Western Europe of Charle- 
k 5 ^.* 1 ®' «. Wallace-HadriU uses 
both subtlety and learning to per- 
suade us not to see loo great a gulf 
between the two monarchs. Tlia 
scale of Offa’s achievement, first 
adequately defined by Sienton and 
v ce oioflot be gainsaid: 

Jl[5 u t VoUnuth-Relchelt*# bigsnlous 
and elaborate attempt to distinguish 
PJSu. from the imperium 

annmited hy Bede to the non- 
Mercian monarchs who are the first 
wveti of the eight Bretwaldas in the 
AngUf^taon Chronicle for 827 
seams ultimately to fail; but it is in ' 
an^r cate not Intended to diminish 
that achieverrtant. Yet the riilf is 
“Pre- Aifred** statement that Tie had 
used the laws of Offa in drawing up 
W^nls unlikely to be false; but 
neither he nor anyone else in Wessex 
subsequently thought them worth 
preserving; and ^ " 

legflttne synod’ of 
mtagre substitute 


ssstasasfi. 

connexion between n«? s 

ssJsssariS 

Dyke- in die eighth mil 
t nr ics, at Llandaff~a dv& 
writers use o[phm«g 
nuiv have learnt from ¥ 
culleciion of royal aoaU 
opiscu^ul lists, is simply j|S 
the difference. Adding u 
Cynewulf poems and itti 
perhaps a " vernacular an 
princes" as Lerin kg 
would have it but still an 
of the kingly virtues 

ready displayed by ^ 
monarchs— nukes the m 
only marginally more hs 
however important nd k 
may have been in prepiojt 
for the blossoming of the a 
lur (even as a teamed hip 
the period from Alfred Mh 

Tlie ideas and inSueutrfi 
aged schoolmasters bnajfc i 
political areua are ax i 
either credible orcredlu&i 
effectiveness of Alruin ni 
lectual and moral guide ila 
who should be the cmi 
their Christian people, deq) 
personal insecurity wMd k 
detected in his letters, fa df 
striking. We can now «i 
more clearly how modi' 
Franc in, owed to the Nm 
two-thirds of his life. Wi 
loo, which of his ideas « 
survived, and which dU i 
i roubles of tha Frankish 
in the ninth ceutwy. Er 
(tmicitin, is necessary for _. 
clerics who aro ta canj d 
divinely appointed itskt II 
a start, A good longii n 
his jinpulus ; and vie cm ta . 
infer from Charlenaffi 
lories thot in his time the 
hy no menus Identicalmu 
und outer circle of aJ 
und great ecdesiastlu-T 
mitimi which continued t* 
Itself when the cbdw! 
sliifled to the suitablrUy* 
viilun I for the royal ff 
office. The truest Ini 
»f Alcufn at the end ofdU 
rury may well lave mow 
king Alfred nnd his court c 


The bond of 
faithfulness 

A hundred y^s 
Alculn was promlneM r 
Cnrollngjau writers 
principal sources j* 
Worcester and X«* 
impending M 

tiled to speak 
Christian men 
Alenin had M«r 
remains to be shown 
notion of 
society, owed to tw ^ 
kingship 

monial and redefine 

pmmswd had 
I„ such dccum^gjf, 

fidelitas to an snoj* 

acquired M 
But individual 

by the way io Jfr 
or failed W restraiA^ 

hchuvlour toward? 

first test U 
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eNew OED 

would like to express my 
njoart of Miss Loski s.aug- 
iV&toher 13) for the revision 
' Might I venture u further 
one at which many 
oh shudder but which I 
^making if our dictlutiury 
L taken over by computers 
foreigner". It is simply 
W a revised OED be on quite 
:lc scale— to put it 

B ’t a lot of the early 
«d? The MED is in 
, and we have many 
ssed versions of Old 
gllsh texts. Would It 
tb the labour and 
eating much of this 
r Impeccably and 
bt presented, In a revision 
W Rie new OED I envisage 
fat would concentrate on the 
ifrom the “ Early Modern ” 
jbrari It would still give 

i ierever possible, and 
d the main Old and 
spellings that occur ; 
and supporting quota- 
rt from a later period, 
Is the end of tbo fif- 
A well worked-out, 
would be needed to 
atlsfactory starting- 
hen on the pattern 
fore, but revised with 
, skill and persminl 
reproducing the new 
Vhat a triumph for 
If this project could 
1 before the twentieth 
is out 1 

M. Y. OFFORD. 
Road, Harrow, Middlesex, 




tiling of the two main four- 
u so long out of use for 
sodal taboo, R. W. Burcli- 
i that 11 by 19S7 neither 
inh^ced jo any genci’ul 
English, largo or 
tober 13). 

f I seventh edition of 
» l/niwrsdl Etymological 
wfonary (1735), for which 
«rown in a London bnok- 
j e . the war. Until 
Included, with full ctynin- 
wth Lathi definitions 
ntagltare "and ” pudon- 
1 • 

to an inscription In my 
«tonary was used by 
Sf *?[ his notes to //u</f- 
r dato is question- 
f',™ 1 Mary must never- 
a long innings, and 
uittreatpd to know why it 
BJ Dr Burchfield. Pre- 
Jsna Austen, had occo- 
■j”® co py been available 
W" .“een adequate— 
odf^Tj “P. l ho words In 

Read, St Albans, Hert- 


foliovrine lettor from nr 


'** Ana- 

l.'c 41 Canning Road, 
, . Addlscombe. 

■ 1 Sept, 1890 
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information ? You must bear iu 
mind thin n ninsl Imnortanr fea- 
ture of Slang A its Amitoguej. is the 
giving of very full lists of analo- 
gous terms: still wlmt you say is 
of grant weight, and particular 
cases no doubt merit exceptional 
treatment. I will think the matte r 
well over 8t let you know further. 

I enclose another lot of slips. 

With many thnnks for ull the 
trouble you are taking. 

Yours fairlifully, 
John S. Farmer. 

Before volume two nf the slang dic- 
tionary was published Fanner was in 
difficulty, and in 1891 he had to 
bring an action for breach of contract 
against his first printers, who ad- 
mitted tlie breach uut pleaded justi- 
fication im the ground of the obscen- 
ity of such words as range themselves 
under C and F, which Fanner had 
included on the advice of the best 
authorities. Dr Murray himself being 
nf the opinion that even if excluded 
from the OED they might fairly be 
expected In u work like Slang and its 
Analogues. 

K. M. ELISABETH MURRAY. 
Upper Cranmore, Heyshott, Mid- 
hurst, Sussex. 

The Jameses 

Sir,— I urn wholly in agreement 
with the opinion expressed __ by 
Jacques Burzitii that Leon Edel 
1ms nidicully misinterpreted the 
letter in which William James 
refused election to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters 
and 1ms in consequence misrepre- 
sented wlmt that document im- 
plies of Willi mil’s feeling for his 
brother Henry. It is therefore all 
the more surprising to nto that Pro- 
fessor Edel should conscript my siip- 
porl in the reply he makes to Pro- 
fessor Bara in (October 13), He 
quotes a passage from an essay of 
mine in which I speak about the 
antagonism which was an element in 
the relation of the brothers and suys 
of my observations tluiL his own on 
the same subject are ” not at all at 
vurinucc ” with them. But this is by 
no means lhe case. Our respective 
vlows of the mat lur are wholly at 
odds. , , , 

In what I said about the fraternal 
antagonism of William und Henry 
James I took It for grained that In 
die relation nf any two siblings there 
is bound to be some degree of rivalry 
and antagonism. This may, but need 
not. attenuate or destroy tho possibi- 
lity of their hold inp each athor in 
true affection. 1 believe that the af- 
fection between William and Henry 
was strong and remained unbroken. 
William could be pretty rough In his 
efforts to make Henry understand 
that art and Europe were morally in- 
ferior to action and America and I 
have no doubt that Henry must often 
have been hurt by the judgments 
which his elder brother passed upon 
his work ; further along In the sec- 
tion of nty essays on The Princess 

.uliltili Pt-nfacsnt* 


Edel quotes I suggest that Henry re- 
taliated upon William by represent- 
ing him in the character of Paul 
Muniment. But the famous and sig- 
nificant issue between the brothers 
surely could not have been Aercely 
debated through all their mature 
lives had they not been certain of 
each other’s good, faith of affection 
and regard. ; • ' • 

It is, however, exactly Professor 
EdePs point, made in painstaking de- 
tail in the chapter of The Master 
called “ The Brothers ”, that William 
was strikingly deficient in good faith 
—that beneath such aggression as 
was frankly expressed in his knock- 
down ideological disputes with 
Henry there lay something far less 
manly, w|iai Professor Edel calls a 
“hidden animus H and represents as 
having its source in envy and as being 
of such force that it disdoses itself 
with monstrous inappropriateness in 
a quasi-public document, the letter to 
the Academy. , • , . 

Like Professor Barzun, I find this 
interpretation of the letter Inaccept- 
able and, if I may say so, perverse 
and even absurd. For William, to 
have written that he was encouraged 
■In his' decision not , to join the: 
Acoderhy “by the fact that my. 
younger, and shallower and vainer 
brbiher is already in (he Academy 
and that if I were there tob, rbe other 
families represented might think the 
James influence too strong ” was per- 
i naps'. hot the happiest example of his 

. 1 Mail cranial ianlcMlnra manner: he IS 


American, situation. Bin ihm unv- 
onc could read this sentence in its 
place in the letter and understand 
it to he the expression of un animus 
so powerful that no con sidermi mis nf 
decorum and self-respect could pre- 
vent its expression is beyond my 
cuinprehensiun. 

I would ntld that William James 
was by no iiicuiis the last nuuihle 
American figure to decide that elec- 
f I*” 1 , .to i be Acudciny was an liimnur 
Jie did not wish in accept. Not infre- 
quently the reasons given fnr refus- 
ing membership have been pretty 
much rbe same ns those James set 
forth in the parr of bis letter which 
wits not joking. To the best of my 
knowledge, none of these persons 
who declined election bud gifred 
younger brothers ulrcady seated iu 
the Acudemy. 

, ,, . LIONEL TRILLING. 

All Souls College, Oxford. 

George Orwell 

Sir, — George Orwell was indeed 
wrong, as Ronald Gray points out 
(October 13), in alleging that the 
British communists " issued u garbled 
version” of John Reed's Ten Days 
That Shook The World. On Lhe con- 
trary, they did their best to suppress 
the book altogether, for some twenty 
years. 

As Ronald Gray's list of editions 
shows, the last occasions when a 
communist publisher issued Ten Days 
in the 1930s were 1932, in Britain, 
and 1934, in the United States (Inter- 
national Publishers, New York, wero 
connected with the CPUSA). There- 
after conies a gap until 1961, when 
Lawrence nnd Wlshart (publishers 
connected with the CPGB) brought 
out what had to be, as Ronald Gray 
mentions, a “ photo-copy of 1932 
edition 

The significance oE the dales is 
this. Between 1935 and 1938 Stalin 
launched a massive onslaught on 
everyone In the Soviet Communist 
Party who had been connected with 
opposition movements, or whom he 
saw as n potential rival for power. 
Along with this attack, in which the 
unfortunate men concerned were 
uccused of having been “agents of 
the class-enemy " even at tlie time of 
the Revolution, went a glorification, 
also retrospective to 1917 fund be- 


yond), of Stalin’s own role. A bunk 
like John Reed’s, iu which the 
so-called enemies of the people 
appeared as close colleautius of Lenin 
and loaders of the Revolution, while 


brail scon mure limn mice recently 
in the mass pnpulur press, limy j 
suggest ilrnt its meaning is known 
in the majority of readers? Om 
leenagers are certainly not ignorant 
uf its significence. 

On ilie tuber hand, the word 

phallus” is not so widely recog- 
nized either us denoting rlic flaccid 
nr the erect organ, and I, person- 
ally. rejccl the introduction nf an- 
fllher word of Classical derivation 
into a vocabulary already over- 
loaded with terms which are effete 
when compared with their Anglo- 
Saxon equivalents, simply Eiccause in 
the jargon it denotes the “erect 
penis ”, 

I don't think L. R. Hiatt (October 
13) need fear that the passage he 
aunted from my book Sex and the 
Over-Fifties would puzzle my reud- 
ers. I do not believe lIirl after fifty 
years of scxuul experience, however 
slight, personal experiment would 
not have demonstrated the almost 
total impossibility of introducing the 
flaccid penis into the vagina. A 
teenager, experimenting for the first 
time, would quickly have this fact 
brought home to him, too. In the 
conLext of the phrase quoted hy Mr 
Hiatt, the inclusion of “ erect " be- 
fore “ penis " would have been re- 
dundant. 

As for Mr Hiatt’s last point, I was 
thinking of the Western and those 
other cultures which developed phul- 


Stalin figured only quite modestly, 
just would not do at ull In this now 
siaiu ti on. It was suppressed, and 
copies of It bccaino hard to obiuln, 
wherever the world’s Communist 
Parties had any soy in the maitcr, 
until after Stalin’* donth und tho 
Twentieth Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 

What, lay behind Orwell's con- 
fused memory regarding tlie fate of 
Ton Days was probably the incident 
In 1937 when tho Loudon Liberal 
newspaper the Nows Chronicle asked 
the British Communist Party for per- 
mission to serialize extracts from the 
book, in connexion with their reports 
of the “ Moscow Trials ■ of that time. 
They were refused permission unless 
they would agree to unacceptable 
conditions. In the journal Contro- 
versy for March, 1938, Pat Sloan 
wrote, justifying this attitude: "It 
is a little naive, I think, to ask Com- 
munists to popularize an Inaccurate 
account of the Internal affairs in 
Bolshevik leadership in 1917-” 

BRIAN PEARCE. 

42 Victoria Road, New Barnot, 
Hertfordshire, EN4 9PF. 

Pedis and Phallus 

Sir,— It appears that, currently, 
while tlie ilfiterati have sex, rhu 
pedantic have it with a phallus. 

P WILLIAM GARDENER. 

Dowsings, East Morsea, near Col- 
chester, Essex. 

Sir,— Semantics were never my 
strongest poirn, and I appreciate now 
that I ought to have said that sex- 
ologists in their jargon use * penis 
to denote the flaccid organ ... . 

Though labelled a sexologist my- 
self, In my forty years of counselling 
and ten years of writing about sex 
for the masses, I have tried, as 
much as possible, to avoid the jar- 
gon, preferring to replace it with 
the vernacular. 1 regret having to 
use— for Loird. Longford’s sake— even 
“ penis " and " vagina ” ; far:’ having 
once been a pupil. of .“Q . who 
taught me to-put day head out of t ic 
window and shout “Fire! Fire 
rather than “ Conflagration 1 Confla- 
gration 1” I would much rather use 
the four and five-letter Anglo-fiuxon 
derived equivalents. : 

However, since it is now perfectly 
proper to use K ponis ’’ even ni the 
columns of such a. respectable. jour- 
nal as yours, Sir; and suice eveii 
mor6‘ sfgiMKanttf, the w6rd hOS 


he worship and used the phallus as a 
symbol of phallic deity. Alas, I have 
not the anthropological erudition of 


Mr Hiatt, 

ROBERT CHARTHAM. 

37 Sloane Gardens, London SWiW 
8KB. 

Istvan Meszaros 

Sir, — We write as members of The 
Isaac Dcutscli er Meinoriu 1 Prize 
Committee, which awarded tho 1970 
Prize to Dr Istvfin M6szAros for his 
book Marx's Theory of Alienation. 
Dr MAszAros was appointed some 
months ago to a Professorship at 
York University, Toronto, but has 
recently been refused an immigra- 
tion visa by the Canadinn Govern- 
ment on the ground that Ills presence 
In Canada would not be " in the pub- 
lic Interest ", Dr Mlszfiros fled from 


Hungary in 1956 mill hus rcsignral 
from his post ut Sussex University, 
which hu had held for six years, in 
nrder to mice up bis appointment .it 
York University. We believe that 
the decision to deny him a visa wus 
bused nu the fact Unit Dr Meszaros 
is a Marxist und we wish to express 
our suliduriry with him and nur 
support for the many people iu 
Canada and elsewhere who hove pro- 
tested against this auatk an intellec- 
tual freedom ; and we hope that 
others may be -similarly moved to 
protest to the Canadinn Minister uf 
Immigration. 

Perry Anderson. 

F. .11. Car t. 

Tam ma D eut seller. 

Christopher Ilill, 

Eric Hiibsbawiu, 

Monty John:. tone. 

Ralph Mili band. 

c/o Lloyds Bunk Ltd, 68 Warwick 
Square, London SW1. 

Literary Debts 

Sir, — Tlie anecdote related by 
Anthony Burgess (Viewpoint, Octo- 
ber 13) about his father as a cinema 
pianist playing “ For He’s A Jolly 
Good Fellow ” to accompany a scene 
of the Last Supper recalls Mnrk 
Twain’s sketch, “ The Entertaining 
History of the Scriptural Panota- 
mist ”, written over a century ago. 
The proprietor of a travelling pan- 
orama showing biblical pictures 
hired a pianist who dropped same 
blasphemous bricks. For the return 
of the Prodigal Son he gave the audi- 
ence " Oh 1 we’ll all get blind drunk 
when Johnny comes marching 
home 1 " : for Christ walking on the 
waters of Galilee, “ Oh 1 a life on the 
ocean wave, nnd a home nil die roll- 
ing deep *’ ; and for the raising nf 
Lazarus, " Come, rise up, William 
Ri-i-ley, And Go along with me l " 
JOHN GLOAG. 

3 The Mall, East Sheen, Loudon 
SW14. 

Ariosto 

Sir, — An irritating typographical 
error crept into my review “ Ariosto 
approached ” (October 6). What Re- 
naissance critics bdiulreu hi Ariosto 
was EvdpyEior, not ivipycicr. 

YOUR REVIEWER. 


Victorian and Edwardian Wales 
from old photographs 

E. D. JONES 

Concentrating on the human element. Hie author has made hia 
selection from thousands of original photographs and plates. Tha 
whole of Wales Is representatively covered with particular emphasis 
on bygone customs, costumes and activities. The introduction and 
comments on the Illustrations are written in both Welsh and English, 
1B4 photographs £2.00 

Victorian and Edwardian. Surrey 
from old photographs 

MARTYN QOFF 

Before (he First World War 'Surrey was still predominantly a rural 
county (In spite of the fact that In those days the border oame as 
far north ae the Thames at Lambeth) . That fa why the photographs 
In this book represent so many scones which are unimaginably 
changed In their atmosphere, 

187 photographs £2.60 

Victorian and Edwardian Norfolk 
from old photographs 

PHILIP HEPWORTH 

In making his selection of photographs Philip Hepworth, who is City 
Librarian of Norwich, has been able to draw upon the exceptionally 
rloh erohivea, not only of Norwich itself, but of collections, public and 
private, throughout the County, 

, 162 photographs E2M0 : . 

LondonStreetNames 

GILLIAN BEBBINGTON 

This la a comprehensive dictionary explaining tho origins ot almost 
4,000 of London's streets. It covers an area of over 25 miles which 
Includes- the City, Westminster, Hampstead and Hlghgate, Chelsea. 
Aldgate and -Bankslde, 

Batslord London Library 
10 photographs 8 2-oof our maps £4.60 

The Chifterns 

KEVIN FITZGERALD ... . 

The Chi Herns remain, one of the most thickly wooded and. so far as 
much of their area fs concerned, one of the moal ijghtly populated 
dlstricte in England. The author spent some three years compiling 
this friendly ana Informative book. ** ■ i. ■ . 

Balslord . Britain, series 
27 photographs T map £2.00 - 

A Modern Approach to 
English Grammar 

An Introduction to Systemic Grammar 
■JAMES MUIR . 

This book .provides a comprehensive and . usable Introduction to 
Eqgllsh Grammar, based on the 1 Scale end Category 1 or ’ Systemic ’ 
model of linguistics pioneered by Professor M. A. K. Haillday. It is 
intended. to serve practising teachers, undergraduates, and stud on is 
: In Cbllegss ot Education with a baslo working grammar. 

17 diagrams £2.20 
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IIIOMAS llAfJlNfiTON MACAl'I.AY: 
Selected Writings 

Edited by Joliu Clive and Thomas 
Finney 


453pp. University of Chicago Tress. 
LG.7S 


advantage- have saved the cost of 
milking these persons useless mid 
miserable ; surely men nmy he 
brought up to he burdens mi the 
public utuf oh jeers nr coiiteiupt to 
their neighbours at u somewhat 
Jess charge to the state. 

Rend Huheimaim could not' have 
put il uioro effectively in his 
Unesco minute on education in 
underdeveloped countries. His 
minute was suppressed. Macaulay’s 
made English the language oE 
higher education on the Indian sub 


Titi:v park i at 


The Army uF Flanders and l lit- 
Spnnisli Koad 1567-1659 


six ilmuMitid of tin-in can in* raised at 
u lime". 1 1 was necessary m recruit 


several; between 


fMO* Cumbridge University Tress. 


p , > "Mntn U/i]- 1 

tier mu ns, Italians, even English at i>n tlinn foifv 
((.uy huwkes was ummtp. several «»f FhndS^if 1 !!? 1 * 


" :is several ,,f Flanfc iCSTM 

English Recusants who took service amnne 

will. Sim I'bmlcn.l. This rein- RJaW 

hvkIv vi.m .. nr... ,,H - ra were more limw 


Macaulay’s cogency and readability 
arc so extraordinary, und his self- 
assurance is so alien to modern 
doubt, that it is easy to think of 
him as a symbol rather than n man 
who developed like the rest of us : a 
luJly-arineii liberal sprung from the lusting consequence's for India and 

head ot Jove. It is eusy, too, to *■ - 

attach to an author so vigorous 
views which he did not in fact bold. 

His essays and ocl-hsIuiiuI pieces, 
from which tills selection is for the 
most purt made (it also includes 
two of the most famous chapters 
fiom his History of England) have 
suffered from being reprinted too 
often to be' given away ut prize- 
givings as models of prose style. He 
moulders unread in thousands of 
small-type, calf-hound, Victorian 
editions. 

Hut Macaulay did develop, and a 
careful reading of this selection will 
demonstrate that lie held many 
views that do not correspond at all 
with the stereotype of the Victorian 
intellectual which has been stamped 
un him. The editors, for instnnee, 
have retrieved his defence — uncol- 
lected so far — of London University, 
which turns out to be a massive 
attack on Oxford qud Cambridge 
and on the virtues claimed for a 
classical education : all the more 
impressive coming from a Cam- 
budge classic: “We say. provide 
tor the mind as you provide for the 
body — first necessaries, then con- 
veniences, lastly luxuries. Under 
which of these heads do the Greek 
and Latin languages como? Surely 
under the Inst.” As fur Oxford and 
Cambridge, his most withering lan- 
guage Is aimed at their nre clous 

corporate identity: and at tne niotl- luueiMHiaance ", wacautay easily 
vauan (n word of course which he convicts Southey of lacking oven 
did not know) of their students. the spunk and intellect of a 

Who ever employed a French f enl . 1 co " serval j v . e - Tho piece 
n.nstcr for fo,,r ycara without V , P“ tl ’ c . s . ««. . of .the purest 


The perpetual appeal of the six- 
teenth-century Dutch revolt against 
Spain lias been the spectacle of u 
small nation defying a great one. 
Equipped with the world's most ml- 


w _ SUQ- 1 — r Y Truss u a 11111*1. till" 

continent, with incalculable and va .?. ced weapons, the Spaniards were 

ail( l still iiimhle to win. From 1567. when 


access to 
nil the 
which all 
the earth 
hoarded _ 
generations, 
that the 

English is of fur greater 
than all the literature which 
three hundred years ago was 
extant in all the Innguuges oF the 
world together. 

Some people regarded Macaulay as 
h muchine — a bonk in breeches is 
the well-known sneer. But there was 
passion also in his composition. His 
intellect. nt any rate judged* by 
standards of subtlety, whs not In the 
first doss : but he felt the passion 
of the intellectual process. His idcus 
and convictions were not mere alti- 
tudes. Nowhere is Macaulay's 


the world. He had uu qualms about ^ )1X ' L ‘ S were first sent nut to the 
what lie was proposing : it was ^miior lauds, the rebels held out for 

eiRhty years. Not until 1648, lung 


lively _ M might forward uxercixi 
juriiuil into a major political |irnh- 
IciiMvlieii ii runic to persuading ittm- 
belligerent stales to allow free 
snge to recruits him ml for the Nether- 
lands^ When the English and Dutch 
established tnusler.v over t lie Chan- 
nel, the .sea mule wus effectively 
clo-seil and tin- Spaniards were fnrceil 
to re‘ 

ttfuul . 

that led from Lombardy north wards 
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ost-puritan cow- shots Frankly dazzling 




iMJliLER : 
Englishman 

[ape. £2-95- 


diors were more iDcS^M^ter has won a reputation 
corned with better t33JJi D al novelist but nobody 
Spain lost the iw Sic that adjective to sum up 
hut Dr Parker preffbKmibe Enghsh. unloM us a 


• he army He laSS’’ m' his obstinately old- 
rlun to e xpress weU-Qe^^Wiiodes. He finds us cullurc- 
f at ton of the 8paniS^i|^ 0t ’? liaJly . de ^^ 


With nil its defeSdliwards gardening, amateur- 
rinsed and tin- Spaniards were forced "tc best army in Es^Eh'X flagellation nnd Grays 
lo rely exclusively on tin- •* Spanish supply channels. finmiStiBit toll true » or lius 11 come 
licuiti ", the all-iinportiiiiL laud route rimi, ancillary service a JKi? Wait long enough ninl 
that led from Lniiiliui-dv om-i t. **>■<■•, ic rn none. In the field iBwl moods and addictions, 

..»ji «*« iKu«m mi-n un anew. 


«!*.. Netherlands ”, h minister of 
Philip IV observed riiefullv. “has 
been the total ruin of tlii.s monarchy.” 
Geoffrey Parker’s closely-docu- 
mented doctoral thesis gives us a 
detailed evaluation of the problems 
involved in Spnin’.s imperial commit- 
ment, and in the process illuminates 
many familiar issues. There were two 
essential tasks : how to get soldiers 
to iiio Netherlands, mid how to pnv 
them when they got there. Virtuallv 
the whole of the book Is concerned 
with these two problems. Ideally 


tuin control of the Rond until the 
Thirty Yours War changed the mili- 
tary equilibrium in favour of France. 
Where the chief failure occurred was 
in linunciiig the army of Flanders, a 


sources but from the bjici 
ability of the poliriq] 


mg me army in i- lanuets, a question (the demand « uuieu mw, uuu gui 

algain of various imtiuiuili- 1589, for instance, that *■»!“ in fl is Natinual Ser- 
iiinrds seldom made up ninri- return to CatholidsmlntP 5 Junls “ ve at Brighton, 
than one quarter of a force), which barrier to 'success. Thi i®* regards as a double qual- 
tlm Crown f (mini enormous dilliculty and generals preferred iSM n ordiodoxy. Anyway, his 
in paying. Alba’s period as cmnmuii- ing' the rebels to tit aft 

«l.n- ih-.l il... i... I.. . if.. Li. lTM. 


tudes. Nowhere is Macaulay's e,, „ S 

human intellectuality more clearly « ! ll f ?' L l -i- ked , n t,in|,ll, V ls 

expressed than in a comparison X, « ll ** rtL J" K, 1 1 i tn,nps, 1 1,1,1 
between lus assault on Southcv und . , Y, * re tlL * Jest Mil diets 


between liis assault on Southey und 
his defence, many years afterwards, 
of the Ten Hones Bill. 

The attack on Southey is the 
classic confrontation between lais- 
sez-faire liberalism and romantic, 
interventionist conservatism. 

Macaulay sums up his opponent'; 
pnsitimi as l * rose-bushes and poor 
rates rather thuu steam-engines and 
Independence ”, Macaulay easily 


• rf.. uvat iwiutua 

hi the world , ns u contemporary 
French writer conceded "there arc 
so few of them that scarcely five ol- 


der was tiie only time when the Neth- 
er luml-s itself was successfully furred 
to pay for the Spanish operation. 
Thereafter the obligation fell on the 
overburdened Castilian exchequer, 
with the i ne vita I ilo sequel of muti- 
nies. The best -known mutiny is the 
Spanish Fury which devastated Ant- 
werp in 1576. Bui it whs only one of 


table. Yet his advisers bl 
Philip II in 1589 that'll 
by force is to talk of iw 
end ”. It is one of lit gid 
of llr Parker's venr loui 
the profound problems 
ill the Netherlands tu_ 
approached with greater 
ing as n result of Ms ; 

Efcruidtbe Laird 


i Parallels in the flux 


( . respects 

'M revealing. His grund- 
a pub, his father u garage. 


uuiioy oi me poancfl** 

Spain’s stubboruMnooiftW went to fl pubhe school 
dstMii i studied law, a nd got 


background is conventional enough, 
ami his slant of mind critical 
enough In give the scheme of his 
hook some sort of validity. Usually 
it. is the drop-oms or Lite smug self- 
admirers who make the running in 
this field, and Mr Knowlcr is 
neither. Even if lie denis inad- 
equately with the social und psycho- 
logical upheaval of the past two 
decades, there are probably more 
people i linn we think who Iuivl- 
scnrcely noticed it. 

Although one would expect to 
find (cw Englishmen iwice his age 
Cor whom The Pilgrim’s Progress 
wns so important it port of thclr 
upbringing — surely it tins trailed 
even lower than Wisdcn in the 
formaii ve reading-lists of our 
lime — Mr Knowler has some valid 
things to say about the surviving 
strength, often overlooked, of tile 
puritan tradition. He is not besotted 
with it. He finds it ruthlessly mate- 
rialistic, over-adept at separating re- 
ligion tram the practical demands 
of life. Yet the sheer period quality 
of some of his memories takes the 
breath awny, as if he had been 
growing up through some early 
vol u me of i lie Roy's Oum Payer 
instead of such recent years. Metis 
about the disciplinary value nf 
studying the classics and the mii-nir- 


ibridean garden 


[Ugus and Robertson. 11.75. 


ARNOLD TOYNBF.Ii j 
A Study of History 



^ibfovhtg himVolf ff Fralh ?T! " ° tl,l,Jr Ul examples. The new «i 

. Of; those who go to our unlvotv . hue r vent io n^a nd^ftto rief^ <;e mi morns 57fipi>- Oxford Univcniity Prop with ciinii 

atn-aVted “A P 't\Td£LT whldl K n £ sldalUn ?!ng ' muI Hudau11 ' £8 ^ • W&FL ll !.. c,, ! ,u, « # ^ li 

attiactea, not by tlto desire to ubout them. The stato should inter- 
vene to protect not only the health 
hut the morals of its subjects ; and 
above all, after a tremendous per- 
oration, comes the utterunce: 

Man, man, Is the great Instrument 
that produces wealth!. ... If ever 
we are forced to yield the fore- 
most place among commercial 


line Dr Toynbee's 
t titular examples 

Academic historians *3? 
riinliniifl to smile * “V 5 


j_. ir and the Lairtl is about 
Wj of Colonsay, which with 
island of Oronsay is eleven 
Pf*8 Md one to three miles 
lies in the At [untie 
j Isay and lonn, west of 
JMbeen called the gul den 
JttrMes, John Mcnieo Is 
iWandant of Colousny cinl- 


learn the things studied there, 
hut by their wish tn acquire 
certain privileges, . . . Erect the 
teachers of Branch into a corpora- 
tion. Give them the power oE 
conferring degrees. Enact that no 
person who cannot produce a 
certificate, attesting that lie has 
boon for a certain number of 


What biographical parallels were tn 
Plutarch, historical parallels arc tn 
Arnold Toynbee. But that • is to 
cnmpnrc small things with grept, for 
Dr Toynbee’s Is fur the more sophis- 
ticated intellect, and his purpose is 
not simply to enrertnin hut to 
explain and forewarn. “I" have 


years a student at this academy nations, we shall yield It, not to a always had one foot in the present 

shall be suffered to keen a shop. - nice of degenerate dwarfs, hut to an “ . otlicr In the past , he 

atm we will venture to predict. some peoplo preeminently vie- remar .ks in the preface to the now 

**“•* *" "* ’ - orous in body and in mind, one-volume edition of A Study of 

Thf>sft mw Write „c „ History. He insists that the study of 

rigorous uriliSn^or T cold he Wstpiy, modern history and 

Hover in the efFiicy of ?h B C market^ umversaj history complement each 
economy. Macaulay's intellectuality l j 0t ? on - a 

was infused with humanity, even if, : 1 *? nt * not been 

for u, at any rata. It i, .polled by .JSS* rf wST SrSSw '’tile 


* I? Will i„ j„ cuius, 

that there will soon be thousands 
who. .. will not . understand the 
meaning of « Farlez-vous Fran- 
cois?". 


His justly celebrated Minute on 
Indian Education Was no less wlth- 


own anginal wind-, tiiruiigiinur hut 
umitliiig imisi nf the i Must rail vr 
exauiples. The new edit inn has Ik-i-ii 

cmiquirtly by the 

. -- oraiitm with Jam: eiintiiiue to smile 

Cup In ii, ill a style which is uk ticuH.v on Dr Toynbe^J* riose chK 

col mi r fill as the original hut less with the gene ra g jj I AMslund^H^ i S % S > 
verbose and more disciplined. Jt Jflcoly to survive tAfflBj ^ ^ JJand i early in the 
differs In unmher xuhsinmiul are forgotten ; and to JR ^ mir ,■ u'l n ] 
sense. The indusinn nf some 600 will certainly Ito muid^iL tef 

illustrations (ninety of them in of life. " This book « -to „ Jfflf S? 

colour), tweniy-thi-ue maps and its purpose". I» one from nnSfw ilwi 

charts lius greatly enriched the helps its readers W.jjH fea tpara pnlnnimr SffJi 
value nf the Study. The fact that hensiva view til L membL C nF M J 

history is hurc treated lint simply ns fascinating flux of ml H k descendam , 
a chronological sequence but as a That it will cerlaloljjv -eolarants M^mv-pu otll . er .. 

series of parallel developments has heart of hearts DrJW ««lhoislarIf l lrcseut Ii£e >sland. are re- 

a furdior cunscquence. Illustrations hopes for much l hit irife nn?r ^Esi5 l V' f res,l l»R- The book contains as well 

which are sepurated by hundreds of ditles in mind, at ite ^ 8 antl children to some local traditions of dubious 

years in time, and by thousands of beginning, ^ i . . 

miles in space, can be set face to nothing less tbaa^o ? Sad then 138 inhabi 

*ucc with siuitiing effect to under- possession for ever . inef n a doctor, mink 


■ , — — feu Iran- 

enng about tradlrional studies. The 
students subsidized tq study Persian 
anq Arabic had petitioned for 
clal poste us tha only jobs they 
capable of filling j • 

These art surely the first peti- 
tioners who ever demanded com- 
pensation for' having been edu- 
cated gratis— for having been sup- 
ported by the public ' during 
.twelve years...,. They represent 
S? u .Cftti©n m an, injury 
whi?H; gives; them * dalm off^the 


S ad conditions, but he firmly be- 
eved tilings had grown better and 
would grow better still. Indeed he 
foresaw the consequences of techno- 
JoglcnJ . advance w^th astonishing ' 

exactness : so far as material axis, n., uuccl i auapu-auon is well 
frnpsjvnui .cqocetaadt: ;By 1930,; known/ Starlina with JwenfyS 
L Pt! 0 P“e®lBd, . . -machinef, con - 1 dlsdqct civilizations, he worked out 


he 

, - he 

was studying Thucydides at the 
time of the outbreak of the First 
World Wsr.. Ever since, lie has 
regarded history as a practical, not 
merely a theoretical discipline. 

The far-reaching development of 
Dr Toynbee’s inspiration is well 


The inside story 


JKAN-JACQUnS 
(Editor) ; 


flEMARDiNQULK centuries; six 


regional 


Pour une histoire de 1’alinientation 
315pp. Paris : Annand Colin. 39 fr. 


Sivernais to 
Russia; eleven 


; -- , ^ i i'S'8Sbt%S i tSat^ey^Brt'Tii ^cHemat^model 8 of I tbeff pa raSel offo °d and diet have become f 00t i suen os j TlJSfilM 

■+ffSL 22 Z , i? 


the Imports 


. , — ... part because of 

their importance for the controvcr- 


procures them- neither bread nor S nMe tasra “hs Rri i a ln new syntheses, isnd so on. ^ — — ...» . 

Surely, w, m. g h, W.J ^ ^ £33-.-^^ 

’ ™ muca.oi ms vocab- Industrial revolution. British his- -- 
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ulary has . entered into common . S?E lB J # J eTO,u V an - h K‘ It Is impossible ! 

parlance ; and nothing ha* shaken J™ns however, have only entered fo the c norniouj 
hls self-confidence, as- he showed ^rivek recendy into active re- J be ; e papers, butjg:|_ 

wbenheputtished Reconsiderations ^^^flowingnithefootsteps of i., viAas» J 

a:d M iria. M 'Tie- lapse of .time hZ ' teL rfn ^ m,,ri,fall,w likfl sir SSpe the i ! 

but jt. most Snpor- 


e.decadd Hgo. The 

of course modified Ul , .uu B idbui t *■— 

here and there, but its most Snpor- - 1 j Fr81 

; jant consequence has been to eh- Froducod a great deal of original and 
large the rguge of samples to be P™*?, material, though very largely 
ntted Into his parallel schema. Tha •® ccea *‘bte only In learned journals. 

. number of Identifiable civilizations ^ 6an '-J a 99 u ea Hfimardinqueris vol- 


tinics, cspucinlly since the coming 
of death duties. This has given rise 
to some painful readjustments. Tim 
situation is precarious : the inhabi- 
tants have depended too much for 
employment on tho Big House; (he 
main economic interests of tho laird 
nre elsowhere, and do not depend 
on employing ihe islanders. 

The reader is left with a feeling 
nf pessimism. Kstaic workers are 
becoming redundant, with no alter- 
native work on the Island : no one 
now regularly fishes lobsters 
(which surely could be profitable) ; 
no one who leaves the island ever 
returns fur nmru than a brief holi- 
day ; the island chi Id rou have ceased 
tn speak Gaelic on the school play- 
ground — 1 bis on an Island winch 
produced the first holder of a Celtic 
Cluiir in Scotland. 

The originality and Independence 
of Mr McPhee’s point of view ns n 
returned descendant nf local emi- 
grants, and his description of 
present life on the island, are re- 


historicity and local folklore, for 

__ some of which ar least tho works of 

»£L " ICII I 8 doctor, minis- Lodei 4 , Symington Grieve, and J. 
, m/ y piermaster, and a Gregorson Campbell must have been 
f es t of the papula- a source. The usual misconceptions 
|«7 small farmers and about the history of the Highlands 
fettUk" anc * his factor (which are held even more strongly 
I .W, tees / . Mr McPhee across the Atlantic than tn Scnt- 
I band. lla£ * recently land) are repeated; thus, the clan 
li latrri *>% tlie decease of warfare which followed the break- 
who had piously down of the Lordship of the Isles. 
&te staff ccmsirtpr. nnr? tuhirh was often fomented 


ranging a L , Nation i 

Genova^eighte^^g^^ tiie Highland estates 

atom 



stone 


identifiable civilizations J ean 'J a ?q i, e* Hfimardinquert vol- thoughtful "U 

. umq brings together e large coUec- account “ Jjg Ji W 
>•« j-nwi.i tion, wqs ■flit 


Amvdes 
the 1960s. 


■ l ' T" . r* •WBJiLUtQUIB CjkYlIlZaUOnJK ~ 

; has ijoyv readied thlrtynine. From ' H 111 ^ h.r j nfis together a iars 
siich a tousiderabje increase it fol- t o ? Paper* published in Annates ««**, rpr 
, lowi thaLthe pew eclltioo is subswn- ®" d «Isewhert, majnly lJi the I960*.' November ^, j jp}( (, 
! tiajly (t bBw.work, . ' The authors include English, Ameri- sion, 303pP J 

! r ,It Is hew in other wavs as w-ll Tt ” n « a 5. d Polish scholarsi a* well as Jenaetmtp^^jgj^j 
1 Is ' aa 1, abridgement 1 ’rt^nni» W ter J 1 ^ ucl1 d| slinguished French names as win, M- 2 ©* he cent* 
volume of g ™ e nr “M.° n e Jsg Fernand ' Braudel end M Ilimerdin- ^ *£&&*£ 

■ vnt. i ™ _twelva oner himulf The iu»inJe ff\xT*Yr*(\ - in narticula" a _ i+htti 


■Moreover, she seem? not always 
to be sure whether sh$ is writing 
autobiography or fiction. Scenes at 
which srte nerself could not possibly 
have' been present are described in 
detail, sometimes comically suggest- 

■ vTBm.—v.wHa ot her ..nk'j ‘u’ >ng that she must have had her eye 

» i ditrinB U ?5 nn ^ , ] B ac rile keyhole: "As in- a dream, he 

Mikl6« M k ol “^L in Gathl- S* walked across to licr. flod began tO 

" Ja Was! disastrously, stie is trequenuy 

t. ^ c hildhonS d l 0 ** 1 ? tempted to . invade the thoughts of 
she her , characters in a way that is 

O) ^ er ad v pmf.l« ^ llt ’ permissible only to the novelist, and 
i.flOlb n( j ^ tures as a this uncertainty of indention raises 
T?. v *^wardeM 9°ntin- a recurrent doubt in the reader s 
Si^'-Nfls her °te mind. He can never be . quite sure 

a«.S d«7’ w ? w6v?r - wlien she Is ' ' 


iug of sexual iuliibition mav well be 
more prevalent than we tend to 
nssuniL' — but is there really an mi- 
dergruuinl still perpetunting such 
slogans us “ Pl H y the game” and 
“ Keep a straight bat ” ? 

Well, Mr Knowlcr has seen the 
light. He lias discovered that getting 
good school reports, becoming a 
prefect, keeping your bat straight, 
slogging away at your law hooks, is 
nor enough. Life hits better things 
ro offer than the puritan doctrine of 
deferred reward, lie has glimpsed 
the reality behind many of our 
supposed virtues. We are a bunch of 
foreigners who mistrust everything 
foreign. Our funious politeness is b 
defensive moar and has nothing to 
da with real feelings. We are less 
interested in sex than in talking 
about it, and our need tn feel guilty 
is a legacy of the “ vulgar prude ry *' 
of the Victoria as. This mixture of 
shrewdness and ingenuousness is in 
itself typically English. So Is Mr 
Knowler’s sense of humour, making 
une wonder whether we are quite so 
good ut luughiiig at ourselves as we 
like to think. 

Presumably lie is doing tills when 
he confesses to having always con- 
fused the two literary Lawrences, 


RUBIN MAUflIIAM : 

Fscupc from the Shadows 

278pp. I luthier und Stoughton. 1.1.50. 


nau piously down of the Lorusmp or tne isiea 
tlin^ ui e sta ^ consider- and which was often fpmciitet. 
“ aff^. i his successor felt from outside, is presented as the 
tatt.In- a u, altua rion not normal condition of the Highlands 
me Hiphion.i flt and ls , ands since viking times. 


though he pruceeds tn justify the 
error — wit him t detectable ' amuse- 


ment — by pointing out nt consider- 
able length how nllke he considers 
them to be. But it is no joke at the 
end : 

A frightening vision arises of this 
composite Lawrence, driven by a 
demon nf sexual tension, inteii.se 
mid persuasive, raLiouuli/ing 
political activity, imperialism, 
social reform— for the snkc of 
some private atml excitement, 
subconscious worship ul the pos- 
terior shrine. 

Sex in the head, did someone say ? 
Trust an Englishman. 


llow unpleasant (judging from this 
honk and its predecessor) It must 
have been to know Somerset 
Maugham ; how unpleasant, also, to 
know Lord Maugham, who became 
Lord Chance llur. How plea sum, 
comparatively speaking, to know 
Robin Maugham— so far as we feel 
wo do knuw him after his family 
and self-revelations in Somerset and 
All the Maughams and now Escape 
from the Shadows, which repeats a 
good deal of that earlier material, 

No mail, you might think from the 
tone and much of die matter of this 
new autobiography, could reveal 
himself more. Yet like Hamlet, that 
other hero much obsessed with a 
father and an uncle, Robin Maugham 
preserves a good deal of his mys- 
tery. Cun such extreme frankness 
be so dazzling as to blind the 
viewer ? Can the urge to strip away 
skin afLer skin of concealment have 
the bizarre result of producing, at 
the cud of it, something as opaque 
as a costume or a mask ? The 
soliloquies are tricky. Certain of the 
blockbuster lines need careful han- 
dling. 

“ Overshudowed, queer and alcoh- 
olic, T should huve been a complete 
failure." The man must be boasting. 
He Is no failure, because he is a 
gnnd writer, and Lite book proves it 
with nut such heavy nudging. Ail tho 
same, his way of writing autobiogra- 
phy like n novelist sets problems 
for the render and leads to baffle- 
ment and irritation. (What did Gil- 
bert Harding Lull him in the course 
of thnt twelve-hour session ?) ire 
is constantly telling us too little or 
too much, fie usos total recall from 
the earliest days, which are really 


quite a long time ago now. lie 
remembers exact conversations 
across u lifetime, telescoping sev- 
eral characters (though not without 
due warning) into a single compos- 
ite. In an Impressionistic, highly 
selective sort of way, it works. 

So the major shadow of his title 
is presumably dispersed — the mas 
slve reputation or his undo with 
whom, he complains, he was always 
being compared. He wuiited to be 
accepted in his own right — or liis 
own write, as a less complex con- 
temporary has put it — aud so he is. 
Now, therefore, be can be a 11 trie 
more forbearing about his cold- 
hearted fatlior, the great lawyer, 
and his equally unlovaole uncle, Lite 
great writer; even to the extent of 
revealing that the one unbent a 
little on his deathbed, while the 
other may have had some excuse 
for hls sadistic streak : 

The cruelty, in his character was, 
l feel, caused by the misery of liis 
childhood — a poor, stammering 
orphan flung at the age of ten 
from the security of his life ut 
the Avenue d’Antin Into the 
strange bleak world of a vicarage 
in Wnitstable. 

But there was gain in it, for these 
sufferings und deprivations taught 
Somerset Maugham how people 
worked und how to rid himself of 
cant. 

Robin (now Lord) Maugham in 
fact set nut with much the same 
advantages — an emotionally de- 
tached if normally polite father, a 
beloved mother who allowed him io 
overhear her say It aw little she 
liked small boys, a succession of 
schools he loathed. Homosexuality 
everywhere raises its head, to the 
extent that It seems almost to be the 
norm. Indeed, when heterosexual 
relationships develop they seem, in 
this context, almost Improper, 


*! to walked across to her, and began to 

'■W story! un 0 *?* 0 ?’ take the pins from Iter hair, mar- 
lc ond Wqhh U $jJ° ir^ 0 veiling at the. shape and strength of 
: ?l®matorv ' her rounded shoulders." Even more 

Wa« i!!*?°, mct, mes disastrously', she 


T(te Tc\ n mo , re she is, perhaps unconsclously.in- 
^%; the..« v j5* le 5 sh® venting. AH of which Is a P«y, 
of hit;?' since bliss Shears is.ia thoroughly 
*? , . J * er companionable personality. 

-'.‘I-' i. •» •; • i • : 


* T“* WUClft disc AS remembering and when 
“Wo she js, perhaps unconsciously, in- 

I >!.« . • r ... . 1 J-L . 1 - . mMr 
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§ ENCYCLOPAEDIA JUDAICA 



"Encompasses thetotaliLy of Jewish knowledge and scholarship, the 
history and philosophy of the Judaic heritage" 

Professor Cec I R6th. Editor-iti-Chief 


"There is nothing comparable to the monumental 
Encyclopaedia Judaica" the times 


7\ momentous achievement ! . richard crossman 

BBC RADIO 3 



■ "A powerful summary of Jewish Experience"...... 

g ! ...j* - : -COMMENTARY 

....an encyclopaedia in English giving both a 
comprehensive and up^to^date account of " 
Jewish scholarship 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES INFORMATION BULLETIN 


Available from Better Books Or your local bookstore. 
Keter Publishers Ltd., 4 Frognal Gardens, London NW3. 01-435 8593. 
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Black is chargeable 


Well-meant incidental 


DI.IILK HUMPHRY : 

Police Power and Black People 
Commentary by Gus John 

2.19pp. Panther. Puperhack, dOp. 

Wlien one considers why il is that 
race relations in the quasi-ghetto 
areas of British cities have not 
reached the flashpoint that tltey 
have in the United States, there are 
two factors that should be taken 
into account. One is the absence of 
aggressive police action against the 
ghetto population, the other the 
existence of a very high proportion 
of unemployed or partially em- 
ployed Black youth. Vet many do 
claim, in what arc loosely called 
Black Power circles in England, 
that our policemen are no different 


poimlntinii get a roughing up from 
the police. Thui might be expected 
and there is, nf course, a broad 
problem uf police-public relations in 
which there is much to he done to 
improve lliu machinery for com- 
plaint and investigation. Wliai 
Derek Humphry ^ives is cases in 
which manifestly innocent members 
of the population, often doing no 
more than their citizen’s duty of 


I iolicc stations that race ivur lias 
iroken out and there inusi be a call 
tip to full battle order, furs scream 
to u stop in n Uluck street bringing 
enough policemen to make uverkill 
sure, muny innocent b.v si under* 
finish up charged with supplemen- 
tary offences and, ull too often, 
there is the dnim and sometimes 
evidence that drugs have been 
planted on those arrested. Finally, 


JOHN il. M a M ALLEY 

Sociology of Mooning 

3NRpp, Human fonlext Bunks. G.9 r i 
(pupcrlmck, Ll.5T*i. 

John O’Malley Is one of nniny 
scholars who Imve come to sociology 
some wluit lute nfter un initio I train- 
ing in philosophy, nod at n time when 


H,u ! s ui imoiiluu un muse ni resLeu. I'liuuiv, mg m puuosopiiy, ami at a time w hen 

acting as witnesses or helping the when tho poor unfortunate Uluck sociology itself is marked more 
police, end up being beaten up, offender” appears in court he than by any thine: else by the assault 

imprisoned, or even on occasions receives from the magistral e, not of phenomenological methodolouv 

IiLCEQlIV dODOrteri. fflPrPlv n SAntanra no air.ns ■> Pa... mi i : i. « ■ 


illegally deported. 

The dociinieiitation which Mr 
Humphry presents cannot be re- 
duced to o single pattern. Nor can u 
single instance serve to highlight 
the overall pattern. One could dwell 
on the case of Claude Philogene 


and that it is only the sheer iticapa- from Guadeloupe, who offered him- 
city of the Blacks to resist which se,t as witness when two Nigerians 

I. I _ _ _ ■ . liVAi'n UfiiHrt i.m .'...hi.. J r. 


has left us in pence, evon though 
Jtten like Reg Gale of the Police 
Federation have shown by their 
speeches over a very long period a 
surprising liberalism and growing 
awareness of the problem. This 
compact volume by a Journalist 
skilled In crime and police matters 
nwy h®lp to Indicate where the 
truth lies. 

begins Police Power and 
Black People with the assumption 
that the whole issue is greatly 
overrated, as do not merely the 


merely a sentence, or even u few 
words of rebuke, hut uu uddress 
directed at "you people ” nnd, if lie 
mis been foolish enough to ask for 
just treat inent from the police, by 
asking for a wurraut card or some 
other legitimate request, he will be 
criticized for causing trouble. 

Where Mr Humphry goes wrong, 


on positivism. Like many other 
immigrants to the .subject he is mu 
enmem in take Schulz's footnote to 
Weber us the in trod net ion to u 
phenomenology for sociologists, hut 
brings to it all the complex and con- 
voluted thinking which he Inis learnt 
in lus study of Continental philo- 
sophy, in particular in the course of 


seir as witness wnen two Nigerians wnere Mr Humphry goes wrong, f«t ,n y» »« particular in the course of 
were being unjustly arrested after despite his friendly attitude towards “is study of Marcel. What is more 
some White men had interfered the police. Is in suggesting tlmL however, he sees himself as u radical 
with them, and ended up ordered to these events simply show deficien- ? n “ secs Marxist perspectives as 

leave tho country hv n mnuici-raf-o cies in nur nnllra «.■ ..... integral tn his nminri Tl.,.« i.i. 


I " v . — - - ■ ..... a. j siiun ucuLieu- 

leave tho country by a magistrate, cies in our police or court proce- 
Dr the cose of Mr Gomwalk, the dures. In fact these are more or less 
Nigerian diplomat, who parked his good, more or less bad. The real 
Mercedes on the double yellow lines problem, as Gus John's excellent 
in Bnxton and could not claim commentary shows, is that, given 
diplomatic immunity when arrested that incidents such as these do 
because, before he had a chance, he occur, they occur iii what has in- 
was in a cell wearing handcuffs and creasing ly become a racist culture 
set , h * s JWomart card and that their dynamics are not 


out of his pocket. Or, finally, the 
case of the Quaye family whose 
daughter was suspected of stealing 

n T11IU0A JinalldLU.. • ™ 


those of police station procedure 


Integral to li is project. Thus in his 
opening chapter on dialectic we ore 
told that praxis is the point at which 
semiology nnd ontology confront 
one another, that theory must be 
considered ns a form of practice and 
that tho most iiupnnuut task of 
radicul theory is n transcendental 
reduction of experience so tlmt the 
categories of our thinking and of the 

lunMfl i.f ..... » 


r— v ittui uuc JS nuicn 01 an issue such nffun ppc ne ocVoni TiJL Vi! , 141 ah v » wunwy in ms 

in the question of relations witli Ute po?ke or resLstino il ? h , e M 1 ' John says, “ Tho conflicts exuni- Inject should lie warned. They 
I ,ol ‘ cc j tfie evidence which is pi e- «so ?s neculiai- wt,m V B eacl ' IP** 1 '} tb * book havc as much to " l,st he prupared to follow him when 

wilted here Is deeply disturbing It theSi 1 c P r P , p°" l P do with the social-political context ho says, for iusiunce: 

is not simply the case that the dems Indeed wW ch Black people exlllfu The discrimination of emotion 

inevitable criminal minority in any people! invoke rim reactioi fn some mejhods” P ° 1,C- ° 1,e, “ lloilal |5 B f«c£ 

semaphoric constitution. Noeti- 
cully, it would be n 111111101' tif dis- 

^ corning constitutive styles. 

Getting below the fat 

O ^ ittl of union vc attitude initiating such 

a response and imiicnting the 

PATRICKS JOHNS HEINE 1 - , , act,vu counterpart of an eniutiimal 

Personality aud Sochi Theory UAJS.'Sl "“hulTadTven Z ‘jLJ'Et * E3SS SSli!" "" Pr " SiS ' 


PATRICKS JOHNS HEINE I 
Personality aud Social Theory 


204pp. Allen Lane The Penguin 

■ J CSSi (j. 

The untutored might expect re- 
seurcli in personality to bo very 
closely linked to social theory and 


posed to turn men Into something 
else, some entity thut had given up 
its own identity by being sucked 
into the ’ crowd ”, They never 
proved the point. Through MacDou- 
gall and Mead, she then plots one of 
tile, main themes in social psycho- 
logical research— the effect of the 
group on nn individtiul. Groups tend 
to converge on a norm. If six mem- 
bers of a group say an object is 2 
toot long, and three say it is 3 


ity. For man Is just o player of 


themes are: diaW. „ 

1 STLfig 

»he ontoloain] 

inquiry. Tt *35! 

style of being huS 
sceiids, while kS 
Lending its Indhffi 
aspects. ... The S 
nlly examines the a 

meaning in tenasoipj 
nnd product.. ..nK 
considers the thenerf 
tton as the focal p* 
radical social theonfe 
tutes the meta-proi^, 
cnticaliy reflexive Hdfl 
Finally, the last usjfl 
own methodology to ci 
reflection. 

This programme doesiii 
to many good insights. & 
ant point about ptnoi 
example, is said to be tk 
grating past sad prw 
comprehensively projsad 
future, 1 simultaneous^ 
decisive act, weld toga 
disparate movements ia 
might dissolve and now 
verse objectives it mlghj 
envisage or again ttrude 
accused of reducing nuiitn 
emergent clement... (nil 
interplay of social ssi 
Again and again one Eoi 
emphasis on what Dr OW 
to call “ praxis "inwlttii 
nition of active man at All 
things nnd the rejectloadl 
of static scientism. 

The problem with ate \ 
though, is simply whs hi 
rend it. No doubt ihflta 
tcries somewhere whpi 1 
monks, who, having bsa L 
to do nothing else, wheat 
but talk about seffliokp 
logy, will find this t 
maybe even take Dr---, 
But what about the tiw* 
tain, nnd of Liverpodaj* 
the unredeemed I*.® 


them. ‘ “ 

Few psychological books nro good 


.stun ding, seem to linking m nro to jhe 
tradition nf English empiricism. And 
llicrp ore nihers, less serious, who 

will rhinlr i I in r a,- ..i 


social psychology. In fact, this is p ? ? f a B rou P say an object is 2 

rarely so. The interests of social long. aiui three say it is 3 

psychologists and personality sjieci- ii Ct 0I1 ^’ tb ey probably all evontu- 
alists soem to lie in different areas S ,y see us Hroi i nd 2 feet 6 inches, 

that only occasionaltv touch. S«H»l i t on , e m *P. on] y tltinks it is 3 


y® !,:™ 1 Lnonisky. This book seems cverywhcro recently. Ho is bow- 

sjs n :i T, r ‘?.S 5 


that only occasionally touch. Social rLi 511 ,® n,an . on] Y thinks it is 3 
psychology could be renamed group A p,,obably ® ivG U P bis 
psychology. It is about people en ? pini ° n * The Group, makes for con- 
masse. The topics investigated are fon,lity ' 

Feffdm* ? WnL ®£ Mr 8* > 03 , 1 fr ter «! l, 5 W Psychologists, espe- 

nninSnV?nT-5?. *. ou , cb ® n 8° ®tass dally Richard Crutchfield, have 
i.H°w does a examined the concept of conformity 

dlSSSo * nde *i dlfferent con ‘ and turned lt Into a personal cliar- 

dmons ? These questions are often acleristic. Most groups were made 

kS JS 3 L %E- 2 =SJ&“. J 5 * a offi? 


feet, lie will probably give up his P aCen J® d ), theory. It is a very 
opinion. The group, makes for con- thoughtful contribution to a ionic 

rnrmitv th n* o j i _ 


— that is often ignored as research 

Later soda! psychologists, aspe- SSfnd*M Wil "‘ ° ft ° ni Weuk Jegs 
dally Richard Crutchfield, have 
examined the concept of conformity 
and turned lt Into a personal char- 


i i ■ . . - -y--n klkfll hum 

it is only fair in linn tn statu it in 
Ins own words. 

The comprehensive project of a 
radical soda] theory is presented 
here through the diagrammatic 
relationship of focal themes. These 


like devising scale! to 
man’s social class n 
through tho MBtwJJ ? 
room. Vetlii*w*d«ffl 
nuisitive practic e 
the kind of PhitetpJW* 
(lelflglcal scrutiny wMra« 
proposes. 

Ho cannot, if 4 
writing lit tills vocsbi 
style. English etnoH 
it ia true, but if ha. 

immigrants frorttithff. 
do nothing but disciMSB* 
In-group language. 


, if Philosophy of Udi- 

fejendon Pre s,! Oxforcl 
preis . E2.2S- 

tn were originally the 
fores for 1971, delivered 
i. Their unity is provided 
fenedon of H. H. Price’s 
Ei interests In philoso- 
Kioa and psychical re- 
K careful to dislinfiuusli 
?So doubt it would be u 
kb w identify the paru- 
fe the spiritual.” Bul 
I jh# book he draws a 
BtereiUng parallels be- 
iw, For example, there 

ter m " Paranormal cog- 
iclinji, aud inspiration 
i whether religious or 
s less than paranormal 
kens to come quite sud- 
ibe conscious mind from 
xious. There should he 
frjques to “ smooth the 
idi case. 

, the two fields are 
gather in the discussion 

n Prayer and Telepu- 
ew believers today 
t to say time each nils- 
e* implies the miraculous 
ja of the supernal urn], 
'Price suggests tlmt in 
i the ageut is actively 
| for releasing available 
I bringing about results 
lid not otlicrwise have 
ip; if both can be put 
tccincideiice ”, then Pro- 
PM recalls the words of 
I William Temple : 
Fpny, coincide nc os begin 

[tho a brief discussion un 
Wiritual Capacities ", 
« parallel latent psy- 
™es. In both cases the 
I Mbs actualized if the 
engenders the 
■thu there is untiiiiig 
J directions. The remnin- 
! deals with the 
> Bf« i after death, mid 
is a contribution to 
2® both fields. Tim 
jwi simply bo wriLlcn 
™lfomont, since, us Pro- 
» correctly points 
N “at most people uru 
•shout tho unknown 


(dly democracy 


i.!„. i’ r — : uiiu me 

kinds of people, who actually M per- 
form • in the experiments. ■ For 
example, a recent study tried to 
prove that fat people eat in order to 


the point that everyone conforms to 
something ; the question is, what do 

-SfesSSS. + LAlt lilUAC5 

tz#*e -5S- A,H ' nAUEY(EdIt0r): l,mm m 1%6. Common sense 

st s?rr.sr , *-'~ -ssssssss 


Turning the tables 


I - — “iuib uo»io ua suuioiogy. its studv 1S nnt 

Sig ritSatiM Erm ' man ‘. hut Psychology was sup- 578pp. Macmillan. £4.95. 

Posed to be the opposite. P 


ijects : they thought thdy were doing 
!®^Periraent 


on thirteen flavours ' of crackers. 

ine pomt reniaios though that at jj- .v* r 

«o time^did the social psych Olosista ^nderwoter swimmer ; a“t °? e ^ost often-quoted books r i « 

try to find out what sort of fat t | ie n S, xt be is the greatest lover 9* -the decade, a valuable source i figures as a technique 

people their fat subjects were. fi Q Jl C t t? n , ov fL Thlfl cAloice °f roJes for Mjyontf who has to argue a m ’"^e^^n has u long 

They were, en masse, fat. That was . "*«* d* lu $? ?n«s. The unlucky *n -public. Like' art immense depart- SScAnAi L h,s cojmtry-the on- 
enough... ■ m get landetf with the part of the ftore that always manag« to v Br »u ish s ociology havq been 

tn u'.lji , - unmarried mother, stigmatized.and have; in stock, the particular imm *™®d.tothe activities of Vicronan 

criridflllv 1 p5?SnR« Pa *!? c5£e ^ If ^ na ' S f^, the bureaucrats Of iociiU /the customer requires, whatever the stat J® tlCHl societies— but htust 
mint S ^Op- Secorhy. Ro|a th.oty oft,n give, tfeura one n«* Dr iSK’blS the tables relating to the earlier 

Kfarinnahin 30 ^ 1 r.prc^u^ d in! 8 - ^s lodpresslpn that its participants CBn . supply lt. PoIiSm aeon 'E? rt °! ^ c . ccn !^ were recorded 
«° Tj 16 can choose their roles nnd how they ^uusts, sociologists administTBi-nrs for . administrative or accoumiiig 

& '5SJ 1 S3 ,s ? I,k * L f pUy them. This ia nopse? 8 e. Actora Jfcturers P™aosw, which means that a good 

P^ JMUy-al tetssB-isJaa kt* A*iiaai4s>; 

■ nobs of Paris, *6* erawTwefl sup 6 - ^ 'SSSSK '*£ ’ZSSf" F SSS^JSSTi 

1 -rr? : ■ ■ ■ J . ; tabies a^SSS t0 5iustS2ffe S&& tJSSfwf* Mther 

- THE SHAKESPEARE CONTROVERSY • f 

neu edition nr Halsey points out fa unavaUable and thick 

The Digest of commit In recently publishod books, ob Suat^ord ! frr^themte^es^anY 1ndeeV P t^ HS t l so*$ 
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housing standards but tho reverse ; 
0*1 upgrading of what we consider 
the minimum acceptable conditions 
for people in live in. Similar redefi- 
nitions complicate statistics on 
health, welfare and crime, nnd to a 
lesser extent education, and the 
category shifts are not always so 
easily detectable as in thu housing 
case. 

Collecting figures as a technique 
or social investigation has a long 

trorf r n« l_ .1 ■_ j.. r 
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Paperback, 80p. 
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Cambridge christologies 


and would rat her settle fur no 
future life m all. lie analyses i wo 
apparently divergent rrudiiiuns with 
regard to the “next world”. One is 
the embodied conception nf survival 
in a quasi-physical world, while the 
oilier is a disembodied and dream- 
like concept inn of the next world. 
Tho evidence of psychic mediums. 
Professor Price suggests, might indi- 
cate ii possible reconciliation of 
these views. There may well be many 
next worlds uccurdiug to the tem- 
perament, Interest, altitudes, tastes 
and so foi'Lli of those who cuiislilute 
them. 

The author is well qualified tn 
bring these two approaches to- 
gether, having been both a profes- 
sor of logic and the President of the 
Society for Psychical Reseurcli. It is 
precisely because oF his qualifica- 
tions uml the expectations aroused 
thut the result is rather disappoint- 
ing. Although the issues indicated 
are in themselves important the 
manner in which they are trented is 
unsatisfactory. Discussions are often 
thin, and fail to cover tiie field. Fur 
example, the opening chapter deals 
with the ” fear of the Lord”. Pro- 
fessor Price draws our attention, ns 
for thu first time, tn almost contra- 
dictory elements in fear. Yet Rudolf 
Otto's careful dissect inn of the 
mysten’iiMi ueniemliini ct f its ci nuns 
was much more subtle and compre- 
hensive. Otto is not mentioned ; nor 
is Jung when in the discussion of 
telepathy the concept of the 
"common unconscious’’ is suddenly 
introduced without uigiinieiu or 
justification. 

The use of biblical material, from 
the creation narratives in the 
appendix on “ The post-Rcsunet- 
timi appearances ”, is not only cur- 
sory hut uncritical, (it is interesting 
that while the author quotes the 
Greek. New Tesiumcnt, tiie Old Tes- 
tament is quoted in Lntiu.) Currant 
debates in philosophy such us the 
basis of moral judgments, tiie ver- 
ification of religious beliefs and the 
statistical basis of minriilenre are 
■simply touched on as if tlicir out- 
come would leave the present argu- 
ments unaffected. With regard to 
philosophy, it is difficult tn disagree 
with Professor Price in his opening 
chapter when ho concludes : 11 All 
ibis is in n way platitudinous.” 
With regard tn religinu wo must 
share his doubts whether the lec- 
tures fulfil the statutes and provide 
” support uf the (Tirisihm faith”. 


make interesting reading for lay 
people ; but that was not wliat he 
promised, . , 

It was expected that this would be 
a book in which there would be in- 
teraction between professional theo- 
Jorv and the experience nnd thought 


perience of lay people could radi- 
cally revise rfie fundamental per* 


S. w. SYKI r .S .mil j. p. CI.AYTON 

i Kditur-i) : 

Christ, Faith and History 
Cambridge Siodies in ChrisUilngy 

30Jpp. Cambridge University Press. 
1.4.20. 


"More mid more wc seem to need 
in go to the beginnings of things”, 
U. F. Wesicott wrote Ln F. J. A. 

I tort in 18brt. A century Inter, iliui 
is whnt theologians tit Cambridge, 
and also in many other places, are 
trying m do. Nnt that the essays in 
this volume are " Cambridge Stu- 
dies" in a particularly significant 
sense : it does not menu much more 
than that the sixteen contributors 
have for some time been resident 
members of the same university. 
Two of them are now professors of 
divinity at Oxford, white two of the 
present Cambridge professorial 
essayists arc migrants from Oxford. 
Other essayists were research stu- 
dents at Cambridge but are now 
teaching elsewhere. Nor, although 
we are told that most of the essays 
were rend at meetings of a seminar, 
does there appear to have been 
close collaboration among the 
authors, except perhaps in two or 
three cases. 

As a collection of individual 
essays on various uspect.s of christu- 
loglcul doctrine, it is a stimulating 
publication, if only liecausd consider- 
able differences of opinion arc 
represented and little attempt has 
been made to reconcile them. No 
more than u very brief indication 
of the subjects treated can be 
given in n review. M. F. Wiles 
opens with the question whether 
christolngy hits not been mistaken 
in tying up the experience of re- 
demption with u particular occur- 
rence in history. He points out that 
the doctrines of the creation and 
of the fall of man ara now inter- 
preted in a way that frees them 
From dependence on what used 
in In- regarded as their historical 
LiiiiMduiiiiiiK. May not the same 
iii inu happen in chrlstolo&y 7 l'..R. 
linens follows with some dissenting 
comments mi this thesis, arguing 
that there is inure to be said far the 
traditional standpoint fliun i’rofessur 
Wiles allows. . _ „ , , 

Next conies J. A. T. Robinson 
with tho question, Need Jesus 
have been perfect ? ” Ho treats tho 
quest ion judiciously, hut S. W. 


4 liuzpt II id liuill gwiwiiwvm “ 

scientists. There are many signs that 
this “lay theology" is after Ull a 


ally wipe with the issues w 
them today. 


High thinking 


Sykes, in ,ui accompanying essay, 
allege* dial l)r Robinson mo readily 
accepts “science'* ns u criterion of 
tiio inn Ii of theological .statements. 
There is a divergence of miiinok 
here which runs ilu-migli the 
volume nnd is left unresolved : it is 
the difference between those who 
seek io be nr home in tiie presem 
intellectual climate and those who 
are resolutely critical of it. Sebas- 
tian Moore’s lively essay, The 
Search for the Beginning”, is in u 
class by itself, poetry rather than 
prose, reminiscent both in style and 
in content of F. T. Forsyth. 

This » followed by two character- 
istically solid contributions by 
C. F. D. Moule on “ The Manhood 
nf Jesus in the New Testament ” 
(which with its emphasis on the 
paradoxes in New Testament teach- 
ing is reminiscent of E. C. Hoskyns; 
and by G. W. H. Lampc, who argues 
for u christology of Spirit-possession 
rather than of “ substance ”, or" of 
inspiration rather than of incarna- 
tion. Don Cupitt's “One Jesus. 
Many Christs?” is the best written 
and most readable essay in a 
volume that is not distinguished by 
much literary excellence. 

J. P. Clayton provides uu acute 
critique of Tillich’s ambivalence 
concerning tho relation between the 
J e5iis of history uml the Christ nf 
faith, and P. Camlcy maintains that 
modern th to lug intis have curried 
historical scepticism tn logically un- 
warranted lengths, lie succeeds in 
.showing tlmt there k need fur 
grcnier discrimination in what is 
often said on this subject , bul lie 
does not substantially reduce the 
difficulty that it raises for iradt- 
tionnl christology. Both ihcsc 
authors might with advantage have 
used F. R. Tennant's distinction 
between the logical certainty of 
propositions and the practical or 
psychological certitude of persons. 


iitatcuil nf loading the (void "or- 
luiiuy *’ with different niuaiiiiigr. 

G. N. Stanton holds tlmt New 
T us in me ill scholars have been wor- 
st tossing the noi i-b ingrupli ical char* 
actor of the gospels and he .seeks to 
redress the balance. J. C. O'Neill 
contributes u compressed ami unu- 
sual essay " On the Resurrection us 
a n Historical Question”, which inci- 
dentally adduces a new argument in 
support of the view that Murk's 
gospel was intended to end at xvi, 8. 
J. K. Riches considers thaL the word 
" christocenlric ” has been used too 
loosely and aims at giving it u more 
precise meaning. S>. T. Katz crit- 
icizes the use of the term “mys- 
tery ” by theologians, in a manner ■ 
that should at least make them 
pause. B. L. Hcbblethwaite exam- 
ines the appeal that is commonly 
made to “ experience ” in cmiiutu- 
porary theological writing aud gives 
reasons for regarding it us unsatis- 
factory and inadequate. Finally, 
D. M. MacKinnon, in what lie nnt 
unjustly calls a “diffuse and com- 
plex paper ”, inquires wlicr her 
“ substance ” is not u category that 
still has a needful place in christo- 
logy in spite of its fashionable 
dismissal. In effert. this seems to he 
a rebuttal of rhu thesis of the 
opening essay. 

The value of the bonk as a whole 
Res chiefly in the way that it 
challenges with analytic precision a 
number of current uxioms or preva- 
lent assumptions. While its general 
effect is critical rather Than con- 
structive, it is at the same time 
more constructive than destructive. 
Lord Mansfield’s advice was, 
** Always speak decisively, but never 
Rive your reasons " : this sympo- 
sium contains plenty of good rea- 
soning but not much decisiveness. It 
is a book for scholars and students 
rather than for Ehe general theologi- 
cal reader. 


wutcring-down of professional theo- 
logy. for example with regard to con- 
tentious matters concerning the life 
of Jesus or the ordering of the early 
Church. . ‘ „ . 

With ** cotheologizing ” Professor 
Macquairio raises the important 
question of liow professional theo- 
logy and contemporary experience 
are to be brought into a rppn,luA re- 
lationship. He has now 
it is not to be done by 


Thinking about the Eucharist 

Essays by members nf the Arch- 
bishops' Commission on Christian 
Doctrine 

122pp. SCM Press. Pa perback 9Sp. 

Thinking about the Eucharist is by 
members of. the. • Doctrinal ; Cdq»nnV 
■si6n designed to clarify thinking and 
; discussion abode the ' liturgical 
changes, and innovations, particu- 
larly in the Communion service — one 
” series” following bn another — to 
which artgllcans are now being sub- 
mitted. : ! Ail the writers arc recog- 
nteed authorities in their pwtt fields. 
’ TTje papers are all in themselves 
well. - worth read jpg; they are 


scholarly. forward-looking .and 
eirenic. Tho, longest, by, A. R, Pea- 
cocke, on the meaning of matter for 
science and for theology, 3S Perhaps 
the most Valuable and Important. The 
late Ian Rainsey contributes a pre- 
face which is, in effect, a summary of 
the whole work: This is undeniably 
a worthwhile collection, vdfh many 
illuminating insights. But for ;Vhom 
was this book Intended .when it was 
pjaniled ?, It i* an excellent piece 
oF anglican thinking s- ..but . . rt -w 
theology for theologians. Much or it 
Is quite beyond the reach of the 
average synodsmap'or lay cornmum- 
cant and— it is to be feared— some 
of the clergy as welL It- Illustrates 
once more the width of the gap 
between the don and the church- 
warden- 


The Formation of the 
Resurrection Narratives 

REGINALD H. FULLER n.2s 

The historical basis oi the resurrection Is examined, using form and 
redaction criticism. Professor Fuller's findings put the narratives 
Into a fresh perspective. 

, a fasolnaling und closely aroued study . . Catholic Herald 

New Testament Essays 

C. K. BARRETT cz.bo 

This new collection includes the Stumpff Leo lure on 1 The Dialectical 
Theology of St. John ', the Ethel M. wood Lecture on 'The Prologue 
to St. John's Gospel ', <and three lectures on Acte. 

, . they are beautifully lucid even when dealing with complex 
problems . . Methodist Recorder 

The Recovery of Paul’s 
Letter to the Galatians 

J. C. O’NEILL : , E2.B0 

Reviving en earlier view that nobody bul Paul could have written 
Galatians, yet the Galatians we possess is not entirely Paul's. 

Traditio-Historical 
Criticism of the Gospels ' 

R. S. BARBOUR wp 

An exposition or the ' middle position ’ with regard to New Testament 
criticism taken up by many bul which is not ollen described in print. 


The Poetic Jesus 

ANDREW YOUNG , urn . 

' . . . might be. called a fifth Gospel . ... Voung presents Jesus as 
a poslio spirit, terse,' diamond clear, direct . nobody before 
Young said these things in, quite the same way; or from the same 
angle oi light ' Richard Church, Country Llle 

Kerygma dncl Myth 

A Theological Debate' 

EDITED BY HANS-WER.NER BARTSQH 

Translated by Reginald H. Fuller £2.75 

This highly Important contribution to the demylhploglzing debate 
1 started Tty Rudolf Quitmann to. now available |n a single paperback 
volume, •' . . v ; .... 
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Black is chargeable 


Well-meant incidental 


lll.KL-.K ilUMPUUV : population gel u roughing up from 

Police Power and Black People U\ c , ■ l l lu “ be 

L'fiimnontnrv hv Gus Inlm ll,, « 1 1lf re is, of course, a broad 

umuncntaiy by Gus John problem of police-public relations in 

2.19pp. Panther. Paperback, 4 Op. which there is much to be done in 

, T - - - improve the machinery for com- 

.... .. . . . .. plaint mid investigation. Whui 

\Mien one considers why it is that Derek Humphry gives is cases in 
race relations in the qua si -ghetto which manifestly innocent members 
areas oF Bntish cities have not 0 f Uio papiilaiion, often doing no 
reached the flashpoint that they more than their citizen's duty of 
have in the United States, there are acting uk witnesses or helping the 
two factors that should be taken, police, end up being beaten up, 
into account. One is the absence of imprisoned, or even on occasions 
aggressive police action against the illegally deponed 
ghetto population, the other the 

existence of a very high proportion The nociiiiieiitarioii which Mr 
of unemployed or partially em- Humphry presents cannot be re- 
ployed Black youth. Yet many do duced io a single pattern. Nor can a 
claim, in what arc loosely called single Instance servo to highlight 
Black Power circles iu England, “ ,e overall pattern. One could dwell 


im unit- ia, iu uiuiavi n u iwtu »i|- in juji uullii; uj UL’i . i.ui l > MiL'lllll 

problem of police-public relations in to u stop in u Black street bringing 

lulllpla t I mi'll i r uk I A ltd ilnn.i flit nilillmli iia 1 1 fin ■« t n »i..l. A ........ I. 1 1 I 


police .stations that race war has 
broken out and there must lie a call 
up tn fulMiuirle order. Cars scream 


which there is much to he done to enough policemen tn ninke overkill 
improve the machinery for com- sure, many innocent hvsiuiicler.s 
plaint nnd investigation. What finish uii charged with siipplcmcu- 
Ucrek Ilunipliry gives is cases iu tary nflences and, all tun often, 
which manifestly innocent members there is the claim and sometimes 
of the papulation, often doing no evidence tlmt drugs have been 
more than their citizen’s duty of planted on those arrested. Finally, 


acting us witnesses or helping the 
police, end up being beaten up, 


when the poor unfortunate Black 
‘ offender" appears in court he 
receives from the magistrate, not 
merely a sentence, or even u few 
words of rebuke, hut mi address 
directed at “you people ” mid, if he 
bus been foolish enough to ask for 
just treat incut from the police, by 
asking for a warrant card or some 


that our policemen are no different ? n d,e case °f Claude Pbllogene 
and that it is only the sheer incapa- Guadeloupe, who offered him- 

city of the Blacks to resist which se “ witness when two Nigerians 
bus left us in peace, even though were being unjustly arrested after 

>«<«.■ 1 1 1__ n ii QAnm TA/k ntnn ■ *. r v 


asking for a warrant card or some 
other legitimate request, he will be 
criticized for causing trouble. 


bus left us in peace, even though 
men like ileg Gale of the Police 
Federation have shown by their 
speeches over a very long period a 
surprising liberalism and growing 


self as witness when two Nigerians Where Mr Humphry goes wrong, 
were being unjustly arrested after despite his friendly attitude towards 
some White men had interfered the police, is in suggesting that 


with them, and ended up ordered to 
lenva the country by a magistrate. 
Or the case of Mr Gomwalk, the 
Nigerian diplomat, who parked his 


, ■ * ” — - IIIKIk 

these events simply show deficien- 
cies in our police or court proce- 
dures. In fact these are more or less 
good, more or less bad. The real 


JUIIN ll. O'MAI.I.EY 
Sociology of Meaning 

Human Com ext Honks. £.1.95 
(paperback, £i.fi5j. 

John O'Malley is one of many 
scholars who liuvo come to .sociology 
somewhat lute ufter au initial train- 
lng in philosophy, and at u lime when 
.sociology itself is marked more 
than by any tiling else hy the assault 
of phe iinnicuu logical iiietlnulnlngv 
on positivism. Like many other 
immigrants tn the subject lie is not 
cimiem to take Schulz's footnote to 
Weber us the introduction to a 
phenomenology for sociologists, but 
brings to it nil the complex and con- 
voluted thinking which he has learnt 
in his study of Continental philo- 
sophy, in particular in the course of 
his study of Marcel. What is more, 
however, he sees himsalf as a radical 
and sees Marxist perspectives as 
integral to his project. Thus in his 
opening chapter oil dialectic we are 
told that praxis is the point ut which 


fe&I* Mosophy of UcM ' 
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If one begins Police Power and Jmfi.ii n § . handc,1 , ffs creasing ly become a racist culture 

Black People with the assumption ! ? ? ® et , ' s diplomat s card and that their dynamirs are not 
that the whole issue if gSy l°L lu L P t e l finally, the those of police station procedure 
overrated, ns do not merefv the 1 Ie ^ iaye f 5 n,dy whose but those of a society one of whoso 

complacent but many who! while a mirs! ° f 8tcaI , I,,s main then,es » restated daily in news- 

being quite radical on racial issues! who all finished ^ Sn^linrnlSf’ |wpep , ed,t . oria l l s a, ] d , in politicians* 

denv that there is much of an issue SIch offencla „ P a«!llfdSSl w .» th *!**?“*• 18 the Black Menace. As 

in the question of relations with the Slice or Stine .JrS nS , J ? lin W The conflicts exam- 

police, the evidence which ispre Lse L ?ec^ar Who? ?;„ R cach !, ned - U 1 tll , ia book lmvc a * much to 

Beiued here u. deeply disturbing! It Sem aft £ v? PW ? d ? w ltil ft sociul P ollt »c«I context 

Js net simply the case that the dents indeed nV i' Eft hl P which Black people exist iu 

Inevitable mnmial minority in any peolile, iuvolie Soda" W ' th P ° ,! “ 0| ' e,ulio " al 


radical theory is u transcendental 
reduction of experience so that the 
categories of our thinking mid of the 


Getting below the fat 


PATRICKS JOHNS HEINE t 
Personality and Social Theory 

l’rosf £ 3 ^ CJ * Lane 1,1 0 I * en Huln 


posed to turn men Into somathing 

else some entity that had given up nfany-faected ro\M "Anor ‘sTra"' ,s rau,ca,ly rollectivc. 
into 'the 1 ^r[ ns Sl,cked tend’ often to bo quite surprisingly 'V j wdnt some will retire frnn 

proved the noiiu Th™,.oh C M-?n!? 1 ' i, . Urover£cd nnd troubled, iha I 1 , 10 fmW tn the deur and distini 

=l yi " B ot rolos 

_ n l a ln fhemes in social psycho- tradition of Km-lish nn.nir;, ; 0 .« a.„ 


ity. For nion Is just a player of 


he says, For instance : 

The discrimination of emotion, 
like tlmt ot value, style, of mean- 
ing, in fact, follows the course of 
scninplionc const I tut ion. N Heli- 

cally. it would he u matter of dis- 
cerning constitutive styles, 
systems mid structures in terms of 
emotional rcspnn.se to correspon- 
dingly discriminated situations nr 
of emotive attitude initiating such 
a response and Indicating the 
active counterpart of nil emotional 
receptivity, which, like id] praxis, 
is radically reflective. 


■ rf . _ * piviii vii«i ill 

! S, T,t 


search in personality to bo very 
closely linked to social theory and 
social psychology. In fact, this is 
rarely so. The interests of social 
psychologists and personality sped- 


group on an individual. Groups tend 
to converge on a norm. If six mem- 
hers of a group say an object is 2 
feet long, and threo say it Is 3 
teet long, tliey probably nil evontu- 


«.iia oirun to no quite siiriuisinglv .i , r win retire hum 

introverted nnd troubled. The con. fi 1 ® flL ‘ ld Hour nnd diMiucl 

sistont playing of roles cm d lies dcns ,’. winch, llesairics not with, 
them. standing, seem in belong more to the 

SSS“£0"52 

assists 

1“ „„ 0ni . s , y ' rij is book seems everywhere recently. He is how. 

SJS n S„S. “£"=■ ‘LUX 


P ro V D ^ H5 es ‘ , wko emerges as 
loader ? How do you change mass 
opinions and attitudes ? How does a 
group function under different con- 


Later sodai pwchologists, espe- 
cially Richard Crutchfield, have 
examined the concept of conformity 
and turned it into a personal char. 

If ^ ■ * . 


_ m m M B ° \ - m '"“o 1 HlllllinitV 

relationship of focal themes. These 


MaBiSy 

. the ontoloEital^, 
»9»»'y. ft discK 
ho radical and^ 
«y«e j of being ^ 
sceuds, while 
bending its i n £ffi 
«spects. ...The 1*^1 
oily examines & J 
meaning in tenniofpfS 

end product... .nES 
considers the ibtwf 
tion as the focal wi 
radical social themS 
tutes the meta-* 
•J? 11 ?? ^ rcRexive nxhii 
Finally, the last esmd 
own methodology tom 
reflection. 

This programme dm hi 
to many good insights, jk 
ant point about pen* 
example, is said to ba | 
grating past and preui 
comprehensively projKg 
future, I simultaneoudji 
decisive act, weld tegfr 
disparate movements ^ m 
might dissolve aod mi 
versa objectives it mi^ht 
envisage ” ; or again itnu 
accused of reducing qubqi 
emergent element... 6al 
interplay of sotlil fi 
Again and again cap fob 
umpliusis on what Dr 01U 
to call “praxis" infolmi 
niiion of active man mini 
things and the rejenioadi 
of static scientism. 

The problem with aW 
though, is simply wise fa| 
road it. No doubt tin* a 
terics somewhere Khtji 
monks, who, having bea L 
to do nothing else, wheflL 
but talk about senioko 
logy, will And ibis t 
muybe evon take Dr 
But what about the 
tnin, aud of Liverpool 1 

tho unredeemed 

brought up in unabow- 
ly misleading 
tliey will turn aside to er 
like dovising scales W 
man’s social cla« » 
through the contfliii , 
room. Yet It is 
quisitive nra« ce 
the kind of phllosejjg 
dological scrutiny whic&J 
proposes. . 

He cannot. If hfl 
writing In this 
style. English empig 
it is true, but It 
immigrants i from otatf * 
do nothing but disciisiu' 1 
in-group language. 3 


j!.u" i Tirr" tun- • o.iu lurjiea u into a personal char- 

ailoA 3 ? ■^ bese 9 ues£lon s are often acteristic. Most groups were made 
fjlSf '»?uirlng Into the. up of confonnistl. Er nS Zki, 


Turning the tables 


A. H. HALBEY (Editor) ; 


1 ?®°.?® who a 5 tualJ y i tliepolnt that everyone conforms to HP * 

t * n ,he ex P®rI m onts. For something ; the question is what do I 1 /> -f- 

trl S d t0 thByco "“ rmta ? Her analysis Of the JL Li All 111 P T 

* at JP e .°ft‘ d eat in order to research is really very critical. For : *■ 

CBlrq their anxiety. An experimental In the process of studjane the ktouo ^ 

IF” S (Editor) ; 
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eac to cairn their fears. The experi- . I . 

remt was, quite Wqper and. had a ' . Tl,e ujt 1 mate loss of; personality Ono’s strongest feeling on picking 
cartajn ele^coYor oiiitislnK ;d&:ep- development of rqle U P this denseiy packed book is of 

..tipfls MetS- mhfctUed bn i &e • sub- - 'f 1 social psychology. Man is gratitude to A. Hi Halsey for under- 
“? u f hfc they were doing . e Th,s theory, abolishes lak,n « '.what niupt have been an 

t taste discrimination ' experiment P«abn nifty for a man is simply the' e *hausting and at times; depressins 

on thirteen flavours of crackers.' £ j* 18 ■T 0 !.®** At one point be is ■ Jw k - & safe to predict that 
The point- remains though th« at : tbe ■“>*» he Is the Trends tn British Society will bo 

™ tI ™ e t ? id £ he social psychologists' rH™”? underwater swimmer ; at °ne of the. most, often-quoted books 
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oocl . Oi 0gy w»s — 1,836,000 in 19G6. Common sense 

haS« nt 8tatl8tic , {s the Trends in British Society since 1900 te s us ft°t these figures illustrate 

,n H n hL ™ 10 ^ l tS , Study ls not not a sudden catastrophic decline in 

■man. nilt THPn_ Pcurnnlnffii VHttn Mormillfin C 4 Ar hmioUr. I. _ _ j _ 


basis of sociology. Its study is not 3 

-man, but men. Psychology was sup- 578pp. Macmillan. £4.95. 
posed to. be the opposite. — 


qtiitp proper and ®a'' „ T,je ultimate loss of; personality Ono’s strongest feeling on picking for n^nnin^' T ondit j° 
raned fcra&dalrig'decep- ^^P'^jth the ds^elopment of rqle U P this densely packed book is of 0 10 i- ve n ' '^ n,, ! nr . rifdo 

* prifctUedTS^S ■ 'ftW IU sociaf p grttitude to A.^ H* Halsiy for under- H statistics t 

tfrought they were doing a ".. acfe ?7' Jhi. s %eory. abolishes ta ^ ,n 8 what must have been an ®P d . c . l ! ,me » and l P, 


; entail iinun. ucwiJtiB jib 

housing standards but the reverse ; 
an upgrading of wlint we consider 
the minimum uccoptablc conditions 
for pcoplo to live in. .Similar redofi- 


lesscr extent oducatjon, and the 
category shifts are not always so 
easily detectable as in the housing 
case. 

Collecting figures as a technique 


enough. ones gat lagded witl 

criticaHv 1 / , bD °^ Pal ! ? ck *A Helne ’£ I ®S| Se 'burei 
SiiSf 8 5# t ^ nU i ne fr tbe develop-. Security* Role chei 
°£. sodaI : theory^ and jttf the Impression that 
roladqnship to personality^ The • can chaqse theirrol 
early social psychologists like Le play them. This! is i 
Bpn were obsessfd by crowd kaow it is rare .for 
behaviour and believed in wild to pick their ‘ foies 
fnstiqqts ; thaC ran amuck . in the type-cast. Dr Heine 
mob? of Paris. A crowd was sup- point that role abt 


~r '““x umuGKy • ~ *'«***«'•• wm w immense aepart- 

pnes get landed with tbe part pf- the p fl nt .stoi*e 'that always manages to 
; n » i mother, stiglnStiaei and in stock the articular® item 


traced to the activities of Victorian 
local statistical 1 societies— but must 


technical problems'^, 
decline to dr«rW? 
from the i 
finally bnng th^ag. 
Bruce Wood, by 
excellent P 0 * 1 ®^, ]E| p 
development 8™ 

reform as the , 

of tables. ; v 1 “h 

Lists of siwj««igg 

provide 0 tliom, 
Octesimj SL.&J 


or social requires, whatever the «p iv.* VT.V.T I •wwum-uui 

Security* Role theory often gives £l &ura one. needs ' Dr Halsey’s book t 3es relat,ng t0 the 

J™P7 e 53ioh that its partldpants .“n supply it. PoliticiS econ- fnl »°L^ e - wcre r « :ordBd 

CRQ choose thsiP rnlsa anil km.. 1 Ornkts , enr nlnni.,. . , un JOT administrative nr nirniintillB 


po m th,t r „ e h tes. n, ssrE urg£ 

^ , ; T oulf Pjim huge nuni- .' The, & 


ror administrative or accounting 
purposes, which means that a good 
deal of juggling is necessary to 
ma *F® them yield infoiuiation com- 
pai-able with more recent figures. 


stronger 

been an ad "A&»te 
reader will W 

EbiS™ $0' 
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^ were originally the 
wret for 1971, delivered 
ipisir unity is provided 
gsctioa of H. H. Price's 
h interests hi philoso- 
Kion and psychicnl re- 
b careful to disiioRiusIi 
So doubt it would be a 
ke w identify the pm a- 
ji the spiritual. ” Bui 
is book he draws n 
ottering parallels be- 
(rt. For example, there 

f tr on " Paranoi mal eog- 
ollsm, and inspiration 
whether religious or 
p less than paranorinul 
Sm is to come quite sud- 
ibo conscious mind from 
idous. There should be 
itaiques to “ 9 mouth the 
Id) case. 

, the two fields ure 
gnther in the discuss iun 
any Prayer and Telepn- 
i few believers induy 

! say that each aus- 
iplles rhe miraculous 
t the supernniiiral, 
e suggests that in 
e agent is actively 
releasing avniiu hit- 
aging about results 
wt otlierwise haw 
if both can be put 
tidence”, then Pro- 
Kails the words of 
William Temple : 
, coincide nr us begin 

a brief discussion on 
-.-Jtual Capacities ", 
^ parallel latent psy- 
Wes. In both cases the 
i not be actualized if the 
imw ongenders tiie 
^tbat there is nuthing 
dliectioiis. Tho remain- 
: wok deals with the 
< life after death, uml 
?5 6 Isa contribution to 
irpm both fields. The 
K s,m P 1 y be written 
Iment, since, ns Prn- 
«• correctly points 
w taat most poopio a™ 
R about . the unknown 


Idly democracy 
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r ^ People of God 

Paperback. 80p. 

B 1 ?- j, Ust have 
lie ,A dle i, 8li e st nco- 
with his 
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»b«'lalt?iH now 5eekifl 8 

“ ' (aiS " concelebra-' 
Wnd we may doubt 


Cambridge christologies 


and would rather settle fur nu 
I'm tiro life at all. He unnlysos iwo 

uppiirenily divergent traditions with 
leRii rd to I lie "next world”. One is 
(he umhmliud conception of survival 
io a qimsi-pliysicnl world, while the 
other is a disembodied nnd dream- 
like conception of the next world. 
The evidence of psychic mediums, 
Professor Price sugficsts, might indi- 
cate n possible reconciliation of 
these views. There may well be many 
next worlds according to tho tem- 
perament, interest, attitudes, tastes 
and su forth of those who constitute 
them. 

The author is well qualified to 
bring these two approaches to- 
ficther, having been both n profes- 
sor of loRic and the President of the 
Society for Psychical Research. It is 
precisely because of his qualifica- 
tions and the expectations amused 
that the result is rather disappoint- 
ing. Although the issues indicuted 
ure in themselves important the 
manner in which they are treated is 
unsatisfactory. Discussions are often 
thin, mid fail tn cover tbe field. For 
example, the opening chapter deals 
with tbe " fear of the Lord **. Pro- 
fessor Price draws our attention, as 
ror tho first time, to almost contra- 
dictory elements in fear. Yet Uudnlf 
Otto’s careful disseainn of the 
m yxten am trenwndum ct fusci mms 
was much more subtle and compre- 
hensive. Quo is not men I i oned ; nor 
is Jung when iu tho discussion of 
telepathy the concept of the 
*' common uncun scions *’ is suddenly 
introduced wii limit argiiim-m or 
justification. 

The use of biblical material, from 
the creation narratives tn the 
appendix on ** The posi-Resm ree- 
tiun appearances", is not only cur- 
sory but uuci'ilicul. (ft is intcr'csiing 
Uiiit while tho muliur quotes the 
Greek. New Testament, the Old Tes- 
tament is quoted in Latin.) Current 
debutes in philosophy .such as the 
basis of moral judgments, the ver- 
ification of religious be I Jets mid the 
statistical basis of cninridrwf arc 
simply lunched on as if their mu- 
come would leave ihc present argu- 
ments unaffected. With regard tn 
philosophy, it is difficult tn disagreu 
with Profussnr Price in his opening 
chapter when lie concludes: “All 
this is in n way platitudinous,” 
Willi regard to religinu wo mu. -it 
.share his doubts whether the lec- 
tures fulfil the statutes and provide 
"support of ilie Cliristiuu faith". 


S. W. SYKKB I J. I*. CLAYTON 

il-.dit.irs) : 

Christ, Faith and History 
Cambridge Studies in Chrisltilogy 

303pp. Cain hr id ge University Press. 
14.20. 

” Mure ami more wo seem to need 
ro go io the beginnings uf things", 
II. F. West col t wrote io F. J. A. 
Unit in 18G8. A century later, thin 
is wind theologians at Cambridge, 
.mil also in many other places, are 
trying to do. Not that ihc essays in 
this volume ure " Cambridge Siu- 
. dies ” in a particularly significant 
sense : it does not mean much more 
than that the sixteen contributors 
have for some time been resident 
members of the same university. 
Two of them nve now professors of 
divinity at Oxford, while two of the 
present Cambridge professorial 
essayists are migrants from Oxford. 
Other essayists were research stu- 
dents at Cambridge but are now 
reaching elsewhere. Nor, although 
we are told tliut most of the essays 
were read at meetings of a seminar, 
does there appear to have been 
close collaboration among the 
Hitthors except perhaps ju two or 
three cases. 

As n collection of individual 
I'SbHy.s un various aspects of Christ il- 
logical doctrine, it is a stimulating 
publication, if only because consider- 
able differences of iiplnion arc- 
represented and little attempt has 
been made to reconcile them. No 
more than a very brief indication 
of the subjects treated can be 
given in a review. M- l r * Wiles 
opens with the question whether 
cluistology lias not boon mistaken 
in tying up the experience of re- 
demption with a particular occur- 
rence in history. Ho points nut tliut 
the doctrines uf the creation and 
of the fall of mail are now inter- 
preted iu a wny that frees them 
From dependence on what used 
in lie regarded as their historical 
foundations. May uni the same 
tiling happen in du istulogy ? I'. R. 
Unulz. follows with some dissenting 
coni me nts on this thesis, arguing 
that there is more to he said for the 
traditional standpoint titan Professor 
Wiles allows. 

Next entiles J. A. T. Robmaun 
with tho quest ion, “ Need Jesus 
imve been perfect ?" llo treats the 
question judiciously, but S. W. 


Sykes, In .in ticcum puttying essay, 
-alleges that Dr Robinson too readily 
accepts "science" us ;t criterion of 
the mull of theological siaicincms. 
There is a divergence of outlook 
here which mas thrnugli the 
volume nnd is left, unresolved : it is 
the difference between tbo.se who 
seek to be at home in the present 
intellectual climate and those who 
are resolutely critical of It, Sebas- 
tian Moore's lively essay. "The 
Search for the Beginning 1 ’, is in u 
class hy itself, poetry rather than 
prose, rein in Iscont both in -iiyle and 
in content, of r. T. Forsyth. 

This is followed by two character- 
istically solid contributions by 
C. F. D. Moule on “ The Manhood 
of Jesus In the New Testament ” 
(which with its emphasis on the 
paradoxes in New Testament teach- 
ing is reminiscent of E. C. Hoskyns j 
and by G. W. H. Lamps, who argues 
for a cliristology of Spirit-possessiun 
rather than of " substance ”, or of 
inspiration rather than of incarna- 
tion. Don Cupitt's “One Jesus, 
Many Christs ? ” is the best written 
and most readable essay in a 
volume that is not distinguished by 
much literary excellence. 

P. Clayton provides uii acute 
critique of Tillich’s ambivalence 
concerning the relation between the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of 
faith, nnd P. Carnley maintains that 
modern theologians have carried 
liistoricul scepticism In logically un- 
warranted lengths. He succeeds in 
showing that there is need fur 
gram or discrimination in what is 
often said on this subject, bill Iil- 
rioca hut substantially reduce the 
difficulty that it raises fur tradi- 
tional chris Lology. Both these 
a at hors might with ad vantage Imve 
used F. R. Tennant's distinction 
between tile logicnl certainty of 
propositions and the practical or 
psychological certitude of persons, 


make Interesting reading for lay 
people ; but that was not wlint he 
promised. 

It was expected that this would be 
a book in which there would be in- 
teraction between professional theo- 
logy and tho experience nnd thought 
of lay people today. Such a prospect 
is exciting, if it means that the ex- 
perience of lay people could radi- 
the fundamental per- 
nstead there 
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work which has encapsulated some 
insights from scientists and social 
scientists. There are many Signs that: 
this "lay theology” Is after all a 
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High thinking 


1 the Shakespeare Controversy 

■' tyuv edition _■ 

The Digest of commeftt Jn recently published books on Stratford 
,, and the Authorship Controversy /■ 30p . r, ; ,V 
, . J Frauds Carr Publications, 34 KfiHgafePhtcf, Loudon W.8 . 
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- Quarters of ; a cental neuJi- | ) . 0I ’ S tables full Of gaps whore the 
*r, Halsey points out iiffirTIJV 81 u res , ai ’ e “bavailable and thick 
duction. do not ” .... ^I lh footnotes explaining anom- 
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Thinking about the Eucharist 

Essays by members of the Arch- 
bishops’ Commission tin Christ tap 
Doctrine 

122pp. SCM Press. Paperback, 9.1p. 
■■-j..,, ■ ' ... ■■ > » - — 

Thinking about fhe Eucharist is by 
. menibftrs o£ the Doctrinal Conum^ 
aiou Resigned to clarify thinking ana 
discussion , about, the lltiirgicel' 

changes and innovations, parti tu- 
. I a rly In the Communion service -qua 
“scries" following on another— -to 
which anglicans are now being 4ub- 

mined. ^11 the writers are 

hlzed authorities. in their oyro;ifw»f 
;• The papers srS all in tbema elves 
•Well;- Vorth ■ iRhOY J 


scholarly, forward-looking and 
uirenic. The Jongest, by A. R. Pea- 
cocks, on the meaning of matter for 
science' and for theology, is porhaps 
the most valuable and Important, The 

late Ian: Ramsey contribute? a pre- 
face which is, ih effect, a summary of 
Se whole work. This Is undeniably 
a worthwhile collection, vrith many 
illuminating insights. But for whom 
was ihlsibodk intended When it was 
planned ? It is an excellent; piece 
Sf ai.B«cart . thinking s but. it n 
theology for Adrians MtTch Of- U 
is quite beyond the reach M the 
average syuodsman or lay communi- 
cant and— It is to ,be feared^-some 
df tbe clergy as ’ wflU. It ■ illustrates 

between iha i don : aad the cburch- 
' wardeft.. : -$f l i • " 


ins lend uf loading the word ‘‘a-r- 
uituy ” with dlffcrem iiiuaiiingN. 

G. N. Sranion holds that New 
Tusniment scholars have been over- 
stressing the noii-binfii'H]ihh'ni char- 
iiciur of ihc gospels and he .seeks iu 
redress the balance. J. C. O’Neill 
can tributes n compressed anil unu- 
sual cssuy " On the Kesun-eclimi us 
un ITistoricn] Question ", which iuej- 
deotally adduces a new argument ill 
support, of tho view ihiu Mark’s 
gospel was intended lo end at xvi, S. 
J. K. Riches cun Riders that the wend 
“ chrlst occnlric " has been _nsu«l tun 
loosely and aini-s ul giving it u inure 
precise meaning. S. T. Katz crit- 
icizes the use of tbe term "mys- 
tery ” by theologians, In a manner • 
that should at least make them 
pause. B. L. Hebbletliwalte exam- 
ines the appeal that is commonly 
made to 14 experience " io contem- 
porary theological writing and gives 
reasons for regarding it us unsatis- 
factory and inadequate. Finally, 
D. M. MacKinnon, in wlrat he not 
unjustly calls a "diffuse and com- 
plex paper", inquires whether 
“ substance ” is not u rategorv that 
still has a needful place in enristo- 
logy In spite of its fashionable 
dismissal. In effect, this seems to he 
a rebuttal uf the thesis of the 
opening essay. 

The value of the bonk as a whole 
Kos chiefly in Lite way that it 
challenges with analytic precision a 
number of current axioms or preva- 
lent assumptions. While its general 
effect is trill col rather than con- 
structive, it is ut the same time 
more constructive than destructive, 
Lord Mansfield’s advice was 
,e Always speak decisively, but never 
give your reasons”: this .sympo- 
sium contains plenty nf good rea- 
soning hut not much decisiveness. It 
is h bonk for scholars and students 
rather than for the general theologi- 
cal reader. 


watering-down of professional theo- 
logy. for example with record to con- 
tentious matters concerning the life 
of Jesus or the ordering of thq early 
Church. 

With " cotheologizing v Professor 
Mncquarrie raises the t lihportant 
question of how professional theo- 
logy and contemporary experience 
are to he brought into a creative re- 
latinuship. He has now 
it is not to be done by 


writing adout my 
it can be done only when a 
nian overhears bow Jay peop e ectti- 
ally co $ with ^the: issue* .which stir 
Them today- 


The Formation of the 
Resurrection Narratives 

REGINALD H. FULLER M.25 

Tho historical basis of tho resurrection Is examined, using form and 
rodnollon criticism. Professor Fuller's findings pul the narratives 
Into a frosh perspective. 

' . , , 0 fascinating nnd closely argued study ... 1 CdtfioJie Herald 

New Testament Essays 

C. K. BARRETT nju 

This now collection Includes the Slump!!' Lecture on 'The Dialectical 
Theology of 81. John', the Eihei M. Wood Lecture on ' The Prologue 
to St. John'n Gospel end three lectures on Acts. 

*, . . they are beautifully lucid even when dealing with complex 
problems . . Molhodlst Recorder 

The Recovery of Paul’s 
Letter to the Galatians 

J. C. O’NEILL «.eo 

Reviving en earlier, view that nobody but Paul could have written 
Galatians, yet the Gal at Fane we possess is not entirely Paul's. 

Traditio-Hfctorical 
Criticism ofthe Gospels 

R. S. BARBOUR \ ?s P 

An exposition of the 'middle position 1 with regard lo New Testament 
criticism taken up by many but which la not often described in print. 

The Poetic Jesus 

ANDREW YOUNG hjbo 

\ . . might be. called a fifth QCApel . . . Young presents Jesus as 
a poetic 8plflt, : ' terse, ' diamond clear, direct., nobody before 
Young said these ttitrigs in quite the same way, or from the same 
angle of light ' Richard Church, Coimiry Life 

Kerygma ancl JViyth 

A 'Theological Debate 

EDITED BY HANS-VyERNER BARTSCH 

Translated b/RecflnaldH. Fuller' . Ei.76 

This ;highiy important contribution to the demythologizing debate 

'started by Rudpl! Biiltnrrann is now available In a single paperback 

volume, 
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Saint-Tean-de-Medan 


IS. il. UAKECr.lt ( Editin'! : 


“ iNuluralisnic pas morf " 

J .L-nrcs Inquires de- Paul Alexis a 
Finite Zo lu, 1871-1900. 


fi(i8|iji. Toronto University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press. 


The letters written to Zola hy some 
200 different, correspondents over 
the course of his Literary career, 
filed by him and carefully pre- 
served, are now mounted on stiff 
imper and bimud into fourteen fat 
volumes which the curious may 
consult in Lite manuscript depart- 
ment of the Biblioliidquc Nntiunnle. 
Not surprisingly, the storehouse has 
Licen raided from time to time and 
the autograph letters of the more 
celebrated personalities who had 
occasion to write to Zola have been 
deciphered and published : those of 
Malkumtf in 1929, of Cdzmine in 
1937, of Huysnians in 1953, of Taine 
in 1957. 


published hy Prnfus&oi Bums in 
1958j, Pitiil Alexis was one of the 
original methmistes, who counted 
himself u literary disciple of Zulu's 
ns well us a personul friend. The 
discipkvsliip bore no fruits worth 
mom inn ini’, but the friendship was 
more intimate and lasting tluin uuy 
fit lie r formed by Zulu muring the 
younger geiiermioii of writers. 
Huysnuns drifted away us a result 
uf Zola’s disapproval of the volte- 
face represented by A Kcbours; 
Ceurd stayed on good terms until 
1893, when disgust at Zola’s treat- 
ment nf his wife caused him to 
lirenk with tile husband ; Inn Alexis 
remnined, in Zfilu's own words, “ le 


fiddle outre les nniis fiddles”, right 
up to his death, which preceded 
Zola's hy only a year. 

He retained n pathetic faith in 
the pure doerrine of naturalism 
long after everyone else— even 
Zola — had forsaken it. When Jules 
lluret, that enterprising predecessor 
nf Dr Gallup, wrore in 1891 to some 
sixty authors and critics asking 
whether, in their view, naturalism 
was still a live force in French 
lireramrc, only Alexis was prepared 
to say it was, in the famous tele- 
gram which provides B. H. fiakker 
wiLh his title. 

Alexis wrote the first biography 
of Zola— a book, incidentally, which 
is surely overdue for a reprint— and 
his personal letters have, therefore, 
llic same kind of interest dim might 


If the publication of Alexis’s let- 
ters has nut been undertaken ear- 
lier. one reason is that this corres- 
pondent is dearly not on the same 
level of eminence. Another is that 
the sheer muss of the material lias 
daunted would-be editors : there are 
229 letters front Alexis as against 
Mu Harms's nineteen or Huysmans's 
sixty. I.ike Huysnians and Henry 
Ceurd (whose letters to Zola were 


lie aroused by n newly linear thed 
col lection nf letters from Boswell to 
Dr Johnson. There is something 
Boswellian about Alexis's almost 
abject defemil, in every question 
that arose between them, to (lie 
opinion of his illuslrjnus friend ; 
one understands how lie cunie by 
the irreverent sobriquet, Saini-Jcnn- 
de-Medan. Only once in these let- 
ters does lie venture to offer the 
slightest criticism of nny uf Zulu's 
works : this is when he suggests 
that Lite author of Germi/ni/ might 
have kept closer to tho truth if, in 
the episode of the flooded mine 
towards the end of the hunk, lie liml 
shown Etienne ami C’utEieriilc 
actually devouring the flesh uf 
Clmvnl, whom Etienne had just 
killed. Dante, after all, had shown 
Ugolino doing worse. 

Whether or not Mr Bakkcr is « 
member of the Fraiico-Cunmliun 
team of scholars rumoured to be 
currently engaged on the task of 
bringing out a complete, nnnotated 
edition of Zola's extant IctLers, it is 
certain that his labours will both 
assisL and Stimulate them ; ami his 
book, with its copious and detailed 
glosses ou even the most recondite 
allusions in Alexis’s letters, cannot 
be neglected, either, by unyonc 
interested In the hiugrupliy of 
C£zuiuic or of Huysmuns, in the 
early impact of the Dreyfus Affair, 
or m the history nf literary iournul- 
ism during the first three decades 
of the Third Republic. 


Goethe today 


rmicUtv 6, 1872, died -Sir 
Ks Pbihipps. the great- 

Estate collector of ninmi- 
K3d lias ever seen. Ihe 


DJ KI K VAN AMII-; : 

(•ucllie 

New I’tT.spcci ives on a Writer mid 
his Time 


175pp. Allen and Umvifi. £.1.25 
(paperback Li.7f.l. 


Symbolic calls of nature 


KUB’l WEINBERG : 
Oil Ride’s Prom £( lute 


1’iivjto Myth uik! Public Mystifica- 
tion 


145pp. Princeton University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press. 
L1.75. 


pie, does Gide ineiitioii the “hnule 
yard tfiii iitenc de la Miiduleiitc ft 
j’Opdi'ii **, rim n Professor Weinberg 
informs ns that Lhis is “ the hrnud 
road of sin which from the church 


of the forgiven sinner (Madeleine 
symbolizing Mary Magdalene) leads 
to operative grace And Tityrc, in 
Pro mot I lens’s story, has only to 
answer the cull of nature on the 
sunny Southern side of his tree fur 
pur leu rued exegetc to ex phi in that, 
by contrast with Llie rigours of 
Protestant ism, this signifies “the 
Catholic tradition's greater readiness 
to accept the tributes of the body, 
ns well ns its grantor n wore ness of 
the common necessities of liiunau 
ity. . . . Oil t]ie Norlh, he would 
have died of constipation.” Few 
readers would dispute that in tho 
Promtthee, as in all Gide’s writings, 
there ara religious allusions, but this 
is going too far. 

Aware of the resistance likely to 
be encountered by his inter preta- 
tio" Professor Weinberg admits 
that his “ Impetuous commitment to 
sen? lutlcre, no doubt, will appear 
ludicrous to the positivist scholar”, 
but defends it on the grounds Lhat 
«™ay . s *? cd son,e 1*80 1 on s text 
which might otherwise prove unhi- 
telllgible — as though it . were hol 
enough to enjoy the richness of an 


HENRI DE ItEGNIKK : 

Let ires & Andre Gidc (1891-1911) 
Edited by DnVid J. Niederauer 
147 pp. Geneva : Droz. 


Any book whose opening sentence 
runs, “Tho prusonce of a hermetic 
text exacts one of two attitudes: 
reverent silence, or the quest Eor a 
'hermeneutics, permitting an exege- 
sis 1 , has much ta redeem. This, 
however, Is merely tho prelude to a 


Kurt Weinberg sees Gide’s Promt* 
hee as an elaborate allegory meant 
primarily to exemplify his rupture 
with Calvinism, and, in support of 
this view, he unearths a series of 
etymological puns which he believes 
to have entered into the author’s 
calculations. No sooner, for exam- 


authors style and the freedom of 
his imagination. Moreover, lie cun 
rosi assured that the repel it ions 
structure m his argument is every 
bit os irritating as he foresees. 

«£? , Dnnte ’ 8 , Jnferna, Professor 
Weinberg would ba put to work on 
me most complicated of Chinese 
puzzle-boxes. Such Is his view uf 
II tern Lure, and such tho torture the 
Present volume imposes on the un- 
suspecting reader. 

Without tho other hulf of their 
correspondence, which will remain 
unopened until 1986, the aighiy-ntio 
letters from Henri de Rfgnier to Gide 
constitute u paltry volume fur all the 
undoubted cure and niLcm inn with 
which they have been edited. In spite 
or being regarded In his youth us the 
most promising poet of his genera- 
lion and becoming later a member 
Of the A end 6 in ie Frnngaise, Henri de 
Regnjor was a lightweight figure in 
the literature of his time and per- 
haps the most interesting aspect of 
his letters is the similarity they 
reveal between his early self and 
Gides ineffectual hern in Paludes. 
David Niederauer has performed his 
task very thoroughly in the preface 
and notes. Occasionally he stutes the 
obvious while leaving the abstruse 
unexplained, but there are only helf- 
•’dozen minor misprints. 


Tin- “ new perspectives " which 
Derek van A lihe claims in give are 
.social a ml puli lira I : reject lug wlmt 
he calls ” militant aestheticism ”, he 
seeks to explain the xnc iu-pul it ical 
clement (or lack of in in Goethe’s 
works. We are however left in some 
uncertainly whether he sees his role 

as judge or for the defence. 

Il is very doubtful also whether any 
such reappraisal is possible) within 
the scope and form nf a brief general 
critical biography. 

. We are reminded of various for ma- 
uve mJtucncos in Goethe's youth — 
die bourgeois n ess of Frankfurt, the 
Frenchness or Leipzig, the Gerimm- 
ness of Strasbourg ; uf ilie secular 
and the religious eleniems in the 
German Enliglitenment— though the 
account of these eleniems seems it- 
self contradictory rather ifian illu- 
minative of tile actual contradictious 
and tensions between them. 

We are told that there was “no 
generation gap” in eight ee nth-cen- 
tury Germany (hut why then was it 
such u favourite theme of the .S’lm- 
»tcr unJ Drang e»- ?); ili.u IVct t/ier 
mid in its original conception the 
Grcicheii tragedy breathe “radical 
sympathy for the underdog ", i hough 
“the novel’s ideas are obscured by 
the lyrical dcsrripi ions ” (hot in ii 
rather sketchy discussion nl Ciitz the 
emphasis is aesthetic, and the poli- 
tics of Giiiz n ml i'.gmonl are nm 
clearly brought out) ; linn Goethe de- 
liberaiuly cultivated " pop " (sic; 
elements in I'uitst ami that its pro- 
tagonist is “ runily to the point of low 
comedy": such remarks seem hmli 
In their substance ami their iniiniier 
prioripally intended as gestures of 


communication . 
)?]• van AbM&JJJJ 

, tt rhei - sso, ^»i 

’ “ro* whh ns 
I 'filter he similarly 
-spending so longing 
IHircly literary irijM 
tela non of form and tL 
work (and in ilmtS 
thca) needs much m ( l 
uinination precisely fo., 
of view of one contend i 
new socio-political wr% 
Goethe .s work. Many 
-surprised to learn ibn^ 
honoured Napoleon fa 
41 tirm revolutionary mi' 

4 ‘ continuing the work i\ 
Robespierre and Dam*' 
Abb4 Ttmls tho Wimfcja 
impressive than Faust fl.fi 
gauge is described as*®,; 
whose conclusion aim \ 
scope for hazy mods’ i 
IVarii/erjn/ire addresses ita 
temporary sodo-econoni 
Perhaps; but the sludenm 
to approach the WWer/fc 
terms is goiug to bareiii 
lie meets Maknrie. 

Throughout the toil 
“ organic view of life 1 p 
.short shrift, and his soo2 
is kl’l '11 too simply M an 
e sen pc “ sv hen poetic bspb 
dry and the outside *« 
appetizing". One dura 
that liis“ prooccupitiranl 
workings of Nature ’ hit 
view nf man and of kcii 
and institutions, too. Yetu 
this which provides the 4 
live ” which can eicwpsl 
IlmptRcschbfte of G«r 
decades, a comprehaw 1 
flic world and of ma’t 
activities within it, lad 
indeed doing full (pMtn( 
polirics and economiala 
too !,» while going far 


Mv^Vof.PhiJ- 
a a small exhibition m 
Sra which opened tins 


The Vello-maniac 


Madden's savage renction to the 


generous obituary of Phillipps in Thr 
Athenaeum, illustrates the total 


-, rt s bom in Manchester 
[* 792 . the illegitimate son 
bi phillipps, a successful 
Efer He was brought up at 
Broadway, Worcester- 

X lived there until 18«»3. 
I moved to Thirlcstunie 
Cheltenham. He was made 


Cnenenniuu. 

tia 1821, two years after Ins 
trine. His first wife, who 


unee. ms “* a * 

■ three daughters, died In 
[for nine years he searched 
Nib £ 50 , 000 . In the end 
j for £3,000. 

Phis eldest daughter Hen- 
Ued James Orchard Hulh- 
feoft her father’s wishes. 
ffUlfovell, who had already 
[. mention by his literary 
b did not have as much 


money .is Phillipps would have liked 
to see ill a son-in-law, but In mldirion 
lie was involved in 18-M in a scandal 
over some manuscripts stolen from 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
disagreeable reflection that his 
estates, which were emailed, must 
puss to a son-in-law who was a thief 
of manuscripts may account for the 
implacable fernciiy with which Phil- 
lipps pursued IlalliwclL Incident- 
ally, Henrietta was unswervingly 
loyal to her husband. 


one day said to me “ Now lei us inary notes and maps for his UUlniy 


have something definite about my of the World, written while he was 
manuscripts coming to the British in die Tower. This, which was idon- 
M ii scum. " There is uii upponun- ii fieri ill 1952 by Walter Ookcshott, 


breakdown in relations between ilm 
two nic-n. The other, eighteen years 
earlier, gives n very different pictui e 
uf Middle Hill from that of tho Abh£ 
l’iira, who said enthusiastically : 
“Broadway Tower is like a light- 
house which signals to the friends of 
letters the existence nf a hospitable 


Childs Wickluun Estate, in rliedivi- Ffii7/im« Studies (two volumes, 
si on of Property which [ wish to Sotheby Publications, or in Nicolas 
make «»f my Estates. Barker’s abridgement) will re cognize 


A disgraceful letter of August 2fi, 
I8G2, from Phillipps, then u Trustee 
uf the British Museum, to Antonin 
I’anizzi, Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum, shows just how un- 
reasonable he was: 


1 .ml. Sir, 

Your uhcriienl Servant, 
Titus. Pllll.l.ll’l'h. 


The exhibition represents a British 
Museum view of Phillipps, based of 


Dear Sir, 

If 1 understood you right, you 


course on A. L. Munby’s valuable 
Phillipps Studies. 1 One of the most 
recent acquisitions of former Phil- 
lipps manuscripts is Ralegh’s prelim- 


ie best of British 


Failed philosopk 


CflKIS rONILlL T»I>1) i 


YoIlnlrcN Disci (lie : Jviin f'ium,uls 
de l.u Uiirpc 


31.1pp. Modern I lu mu it ilie-, U cm >i ill'll 
Associutiun. £7.50. 


by i Ite eminence of iff. 
sors to a position iwu u 
selves scarcely deserrefl- . 

Dr Twld might have sw 
significant aspects « « 
existence more flrntiy- w 


Lit Ilnrpc is oil the whole an imui trac- 
tive figure ; irascible and self-seek- 
ing, devious in his nifnirs and with- 
out principle at inoniunts of political 
peril. His conversion during the 
Revo] ii ti on from a philusuphe to an 
extremist Catholic only confirms this 
impression, since the harsh polemics 
are in no wuy suffused by Christian 
charity hut merely switch their tar- 
get. As Christopher Todd says in 
this excellent study, “ He lacked the 


CKIMUSILV IIIVIB — -V. 

Inis given us a rnaitmj 
will surely bo deflata* 
amount of material w. 


uiiiumib • 

sod, much of It &®°* 
and excellently omm 


anu ctwiisbhj - 

lotumess of tins aow* 
from one remarkable 


Book League is 
i until October 27 its 
[dection of the best in 
British book production, 
it twenty-fifth year of this 
; sad whatever the critics 
wie may sometimes' have 
tt people who care about 
md and woll-nriiited 
Ishare the good wislios for 
mi. life and liveliness 
l a their introduction to 
inUy businesslike cata- 
[Mt year’s selectors and 
t, Hr Robert Brandon, Mr 
foadl and Mr Tim Wll- 
imiiKes of the Publishers 
A the British Feduration 
fPriiitors and the League 
l ?Ktively. Fifty nf the 
*3 Just returned from nn 
nil preview at the Frauk- 
'• and the international 
w maintained in Alhe- 
[W by the accompanying 
s) review of books Trom 

^ibldou was forma II 
lw Thursday by Wll. 
pe Rampant Lions Press, 
™oso son Sebastian 
i-Etrsc recipient of tho 
excellence in book 
bUshed last year us a 
» Francis Minns, tho 
« designer who was 
‘“air crash eighteen 
The 1972 prize 1ms 
to Bertbold Wolpo 
uia consistent work ” 


w 


quality of quest i oiling introspection 
tnot Ik the mark of tho truly human 
mun.” Nor is La Harpe om: whose 


The Wordsworth file 


defects are redeemed by genius. 
Thoroughly derivative in his cIhshI- 


Wordswotth j-Lyripai Ballads 

J ° neS arid Wllllain 

253pp. : 

Wordsworth : The Prelude 


Ldited by W. J. Harvey and Richard 
Gravu. 


256pp. , 

Macmillan. Paperback, 80p each. 


“Wordsworth’s: Revolt ' Against 

Literature ” was provocative in 1953. 
but 19 now seriously misleading ; and 
to have gone back to 1950 for, an un- 
remarkable piece on Tintent Abbey 
seems perverse when the poem has 
pfien so . frequently, revisited. The 
Introduction Is sensible and informa- 
tive; but the editdrs might surely 
nave brought contributions up . to 
date on matters of -scholarly fact— 


moat useful mlcce in the coiicctiun is 
L R- .MacGlU vray’s scholarly and 
beautifully written article on “The 
S F°™. of The Prelude 1 ', 
which first drew attention ta the 


----- MftkVilSiUlJ 1U ti|M 

KJJST* Pniude of 1798-99, with its 


even Maya needs a: note to say that 
aetn the two. qiost Wprdsworthian 

^r a || a ot”. e 0 P r-f« a^ e Ha ^lSr^e^ 


Of these two utaful l- Wordsworth 
■Casebooks “ the Prelude volume is 
decidedly the more Interesting, fn 
the Lyrfcal Ballads collection more 
than half the essays date from the 
early 1950s, and none is more recent 
than 1964 ; in feci the bibliography, 
though noting two bookjg of 1969. 
gives a -Strong ' impression that the 

cdltm-s' I'pflrilmr cuacml in face c.m. 


by Robert Southey. ^ .V ° 
The Prelude selection Is more im- 
pressive — nartlv. nf rmiriiio. 


— : 7 : 9 +Z ** ■■Mgr.wwiHMM Mint lug 

editors’ 1 ‘eading ceased in 1966. Some 
of these rather elderly pieces wear 


very wcl^— notably, of course, Robert 
Mayo’s on .** Contemporaneity 
but others don't, Roger Sbarrock's 


presslver-partly, of course, because 
more ba$ been 1 written bn Words- 
worth’s; longest. and greatest poem. 
Seven or the top essays belong to the 
1960s: and of -the other, three, one. 
Jonatliait Bishop on the' “spots ol 
time V Is .more oh less inevitable: 
Another, . Ellen , Leybura on 
« I j CCU i? eht ' W< ? rc,8 ‘ ,i ,s definitely a 
S™!.r^ iarpBr jn -fact that. Colin 
Cldkke’8 more tent wqrk' on -sfanb 
lar material. jVVitbout doubt the 


_f? more unified thoine and 
' » 8lr ? ngCT s ? l J se °f formal struc- 
.EL ■ A surprising inclusion is the 
excerpt, from Morse Peckham’s 
fig"* rtf Tragic Vision , which, 
however, it may read elsewhere 
. seems too slight and too general to 

2 „°“ Wordsworth. The striking 
S i 15 Herbert LlndenbergeiA 

Qver^fo? I hf?flB a P acti t hree tin,eR 

• SfWSW! 011 ^ "“Ptton- 

j -SJfi? and the supe- 

riority of; 1805 over 1850, and for 
i *?U chanter on , n The Rhetoric of 

tt 


cist theories and practico. lie loft be- 
hind him a quantity nf pluys, poems 
and prose works which retain little 
but an antiquarian interest. 

Yet lie is of significance-, if only 
as a representative of Iiik times. 
Here is one of the most impressive 
failures among the second-genera- 
tinn pfiilosophes, the epigone t» born 
in mid-century for whom patronage, 
security and influence were already 
assured if they had u modicum of 


from one reran™™* , 

SftSSKj l 

numbers spattering 
moke for the easier 
The conclusions s . 

mirobly balanced^ J 
fairly sees bis ^3 
tried in life V “ jrja 

himself on-rulei rtUg* 
experience. He 
for La Har^S| 
worki his 
-iiiripnt - sad . 


talout. La Harpe hitched his wagon 
to Voltaire’s star and it never failed 
him. From humble beginnings lie 
went nn to enjoy fashionable society 
and, as a journalist, to attain a 
commanding position in such insti- 
tutions as the Academic Fiauqalta 
on the eve of the Revolution. HU 
lectures cm literature, begun in 1786, 
attracted e following whose bril- 
liance tin other critic equalled: he 
must have* been a line speaker. Even 
through all the vicissitudes .of the 
Revolution, he remained such a 
symbol of classical good tustc that 
at the end of his life Tie had become, 
almost like a travesty of his great 


work/ his: tt 
ancient ; 

claiming tbjf AffiS 

of taste In 

that followed the ! K* 

the Romantics 

Here too, howe^- f 

that bis .mfluencj 

It ittereb offerte 


•per- 

icks 


do SinSI. 8“' 1 1 $¥ K 
bis Up 6 *' SL-iStW 

behaviour 


larly work. 


Maurice k Sjft 
It now apPgg-J. 


£2.951 

Barbara .of, 

nntiiin? staro* l K* hot' , 


master, an object of pilgrimagu. ' He 
was, as Dr Todd makes dear, one 




a as Dr Todd makes clear, one 
e new breed of professiomil men 
pt letters forced to fight for his liv- 
jng. f But he was also a privileged 
man, a member of that group 1 raised 


nothing 

about. ti»e jtswTjjj 


about uie 

ducedanattnKt^j^ 

and the write* ^ 
serious reattef fjauW 11 .j 


backs entered; “a book”, they 
remind publishers, “docs not have 
to be lush to be considered : they 
are all judged according to their 
purpose ”. The inevitable result is 
l lint the latter predominate in the 
exhibition — one entry they even 
describe as “ a good coffee-tabla 
hook ", 1 hough actually it Is a 
strictly factual record, admittedly 


for the record, the top scorers in 
1972 among the publishers (exclud- 
ing points from the ancillary show 
of jacket designs) are the Claren- 
don Press and Penguin level at 
eight, Faber and Lund Humphries 
level at six, with the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press as runners-up with live. 


lavishly illustrated, of the sea.soii in 
one of our hetter-known auction 


A along the primers, W. and T. 
Mackny are just in the lead with 
thirteen over Jarrold and Sons with 
twelve, followed by the Oxfurd 
University Press with ten and 
Butler nnri Tnmior with eight. Of 
named designers (many gond books 
are designed hy tlie staff of tho 
publishing house or the printing 
oflice) Huusje O or thuya scores five 
nnd Herbert Spencer four, with 


houses. The most expensive, if not 
precisely fusli, book in the show 
(£150) is the lute Marquess of 
Salisbury’s presentation volume to 
tho Roxburglie Club, Mops find 
Drawings from 1 hit field House, by 


R. A. Skelton and Sir John Summer- 
son, printed at Oxfurcf in Monotype 


son, printed at Oxfurd in Monotype 
Centaur ; but one nf the most suc- 
cessful (“ bountifully dona nnd in- 
credibly cheap'') is the £1.25 Pen- 
guin edition uf Alan Mnureheud’s 
Darwin and the Voyage of the 
Ilctigl e. 

On the ti'clinicul side the most 
striking feature is thu advance of 
1 1 fi'se t lit ho printing over letter press. 


mincers uuriugeiiicnij wiu recognize 
old friends such ns the photographs 
of Middle Hill tc 18C0) mid Sir 
Thomas Phillipps (I860), nml 
Rirluird High ton’s port rail of Sir 
Frederic Muddeu, Keeper uf Manu- 
scripts at the British Museum, which 
was commissioned by Phillipps, 

There are, however, three unfami- 
liar items kindly lent by Philip 
Robinson. One is a notebook of 
Middle Hill Press and other ex- 
penses, 1820-67, and another is a 
notebook with a copy of Phillipps’s 
letter offering in 1828 to give his 
manuscripts to the Bodloian Library 
provided that certain impossible 
conditions were met. The third item, 
which illustrates Phillipps’s keen in- 
terest in new processes of reproduc- 
tion, is an extremely early photo- 
graph, dated November 12, 1839, and 
signed by Henry Fox Talbot. This 
reproduction of William de MaohJi- 
nia’s Nova Statute (c 1484) is among 
Talbot's earliest work and is prob- 
ably the earliest photographic fac- 
simile known. 

Phillipps and Madden were for 
several years on intimate terms, and 
their correspondence is re pic seated 
by five letters from Phillipps, includ- 
ing one (1859) on the future nf Sir 
Frederic's son George, which pro- 
yoked Muddeu in n furious denunci- 
ation of Pliillipps's stupidity (in this 
case kindly meant), and another 
(1854) which combines his anti- 
Catholic bigotry with concern over 
the future of his library (“ If there 
was a railroad to America my manu- 
scripts should nil go there ”}. 


bedroom in which Madden was put 
up in 1854 was quite unchanged from 
his first visit twenty years before 
except that a piece of carpet had 
hoc n nailed along one side of the wall 
to hide the tarn mouldy papering, 
nnd sixty-four huge boxes filled with 
manuscripts were piled up to the 
ceiling at the four corners of the 
room. Other rooms had manuscripts 
piled up in heaps nn tables, beds, 
chairs and ladders. “ When one re- 
flects at what a sacrilico the manu- 
scripts have been obtained and aie 
kept together, it quite makes me 
lontlie the sight of them.” 

Although Phillipps was vain, 
obstinate, unreasonable and intoler- 
ant, his devotion to manuscripts 
undoubtedly saved many thousands 


u mi ou meaty saved many thousands 
from destruction, not onlv by pre see- 
ing them in his own collection but 


also hy drawing public attention to 
them, us he' said in his unpublished 
Preface to his Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts, where he described himself 
as a “ Vello-ma nine ”. No doubt it 
was these very dcfecLs of character 
which led him to try to rescue single- 
handed the entire contents of the 
dispersed libraries and record offices 
of F.urupe. His untiring generosity 
towards scholars was legendary, nnd 
we can see some of his charm in muuv 
of the letters written in that rather 
childish hand of his; but it is no 
wonder that the sour and prickly 
Madden found him Intolerable. Even 
the mast charitable found Phillipps 
a trial. 

Let us leave the lust ward with 
Halliwell, in his Unsigned obituary 
in The Athenaeum: M There never 
was such a collector since tho world 


TJn.aU r‘ iL "“j scripts suouid till go mere was such a collector since tno woria 

Ken ne III Day, Randle Leslie and Unfortunately space could be began. Even Harley was a 'mere 
Tim Wilkinson level at throe f 0 uad in tlis exhibition for only two baby in comparison with this prince 
apiece. Among binders, Mackey extracts from Madden's diary. One, of accumulators.” 
amt .laiTiilri .ire again ut I lie tup. 


with fifteen ami iliiilccn, followed 
hy Richard Clay, twelve, nnd tha 
Oxford University Press, ion. 
Finally, among thu most popular 
typefaces Remoo is us us uni fur In 
tlio lead witli twouty-two, followed 


this year were so printed ; 33 wore 
filmset in one of the Monnphota 


w* report that fewer 
wndwere entered this 
■tribute this- to an 
land surely pralse- 


i. surely pralse- 
ty by publishers in 
candidates. They 


S not more 
." rd hooks and paper- 


typefaces, with Hhrliurdl uud Busk- 
er v ilie in tho feud ; and the selec- 
tors found that, in point of press- 
work, “ lltiio machining is often 
better now than letterpress What 
would Walter Lewis or Oliver 
Simon have had to say, lot alone 
William Morris? , , w , 

Although tho National Book 
League’s annual show is not a 
competition, except between ona 
book and another for the selectors’ 
judgment, tho result inevitably 
(and rather agreeably) has a com- 
petitive flavour : one looks to see 
which publishers, which printers, 
which designers, which binders, 
which typefaces come out tap. So, 


liurdt, l waive (both including their 
MonopIuiLo versions) mid at a fur- 
ther distance Plantin, Tintas and 


Uuivers at six apiece. It looks as if 
Khrli a rdt and unlvcrs are increas- 


ing in favour (or at any rata in 
successful use) at tho expense uf 
those lwo general stand-bys, Plan tin 
and Times. . , „ _ 

This year's show is a lively and 
creditable one, well worth a visit in 
the remaining week available. All 
thu books can be handled, and die 
panels of dust-jackets, although 
they disappointed the selectors, 
make a briglit background. The two 
catalogues, full of detailed Informa- 
tion, have been elegantly produced 
by Vivinn Rldlor at Oxford, with 
particularly gay and stylish covers.. 


3Sp.) Daphne du Mauricr: The Rhyming Dictionary. (Thames and 
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Fkanckxcu Ajibatf (Ldiiur). Roman 
Art. Truuxlatcd by A. J. Sutton. 
Trecolumbian Art of North 
America unel Mexico. Translated 
by Elizabeth Evans. Christian Art 
of the fourth to twelfth centuries. 
Translated by Pamela Swingle* 
liurst. Aniericun Art. Translated 
by Simon Coldhani. African An 
and Oceanic Art. The Art of Classi- 
cal Greece. Truusluled l»y Enid 
Gordon. 

Each 15Spp. Octopus. 99p each. 
A series of inexpensive an books, 
illustrated in colour, and originally 
Italian, Is now published in an Eng* 
iisli version by Octopus Books. Each 
has around 100 colour illustrations 
and gives a sit art outline of its 
subject, intended, it is to bu 
assumed, for a general readership. 
The difficulty of compressing great 
subjects Into short studies has not 
been altogether overcome and there 
is also a tendency to include more 


iliuii one such book am readily 
uccoMimndiiLc. For example, the 
reader may not find it easy to relute 
tlic northern Eurupcau "barbarian 
art " ill the Christian Art volume to 
wlmt follows. There is uii adjust* 
mem to be made between African 
Art mid Oceanic Art, both contained 
in the same volume, that suggests u 
relation better discussed under u 
wider heading. The task of dealing 
with American art and architecture 
from the classical Capitol to the 
Rauluius skyscrapers of Chicago mid 
from TnnnbiiEI to Tuliev hi painting 
is complicated by the inclusion of 
Mexican mi. But the colour piuLes 
have a value of their own and 
especially noteworthy arc the views 
of temples and other reproductions 
in the Pre-Columbian Art volume. 

Ortega Y Gass ft, Jose. Velazquez. 
(jO}m ami The Dchunumiziuiuii of 
Art and Other essays. Translated 
by Alexis Brown. 142pp including 
39 photographs. Studio Vistu. 
C3.au. 

This volume, with an introduction 
by Philip Troutmun of the Cour- 
tnuld Institute, provides n welcome 
anthology, in an admirable transla- 
tion by Alexis Brown, of the art 
criticism of the great Spanish phi- 


losopher Jos6 Ortega y Gasset, 
which spans the years from 1911 
when, at the age at twenty-eight, he 


loaded against Rhodesian Africans 
in their own country. Harussed and 
harried, and tortured, by the police, 
demined by government order after 
acquittal by the courts, they have 
little cause ro believe Mr Smith mid 
Ins colleagues to he the guardians of 
civilized standards in Central Africa. 

Mr Sithnle puts the situation 
starkly when lie asks: Ibis the 

African n monil obligation to 
cooperate with n government which 
treats him ns an intruder in ilm 
land of his birth ? M It is a question 
that should he pondered by those 
who are only too rendy to condemn 
the react inns of Africans who arc 
iniwjlliiig to tolerate a regime which 
retains power by violent means. 

What emerges from these pages 
is the level of responsibility with 
which men like Mutezn engage in 
political action, knowing that how- 
ever constitutionally and peacefully 
they behave, the consequences for 
them ure likely to lie unpleasant 
under n government which is inter- 
ested not in democracy or the rule 
ot law, or civilized standards, hut In 
retaining power, by any means. In 
white hands. 

Mr Sitlinle has written a provoc* 
ativo book, but one which offers 
extremely valuable insights into the 
sad and sick Rhodesiau body politic. 


Specialist 

Booksellers 1 

Announcements 


ARS ARTIS 

CLOPTON, KETTERINQ, NORTH ANT 8. 
20.000 vals. on the III alary at art 

OalaloDUOS forthcoming : 

19. ARCHITECTURE {587 Nr.) 

20. ARTIST'S TECHNIQUE 
(209 Nr.) 

21. APPLIED ARTS (700 Nr.) 

22. ART PERIODICALS & 
EXHIBITION CATALOGUES 
(773 Nr.) 

Free on request. 


Aubrey Fenrhes 

Admirers ul Fou-kcV uniijua much nf tininiafe 
buyhuud sIuhiIJ Hub th.it Ou-tu f-mvkcJ wmks 

»lHI mibhb fnun Foriunu Pun: KINO 

lWriTLltl-LY IJAVS £2.10, Tllb 11LUF' MAR. 

YOUTH OF FUUltlT.LN 1 1 ..10 / 
NHW l-ACfc AT Rt-IMON IIMI U.75/KTAK 
BHOOCH LI .75/1 \V| 1 VIS J.2.5«l/NINP.TI IIN 
t-Jii. All onlcrs and enquiries please In ; 

Fortune Frcn *1 ATeinnilrn Rond London SH’ll 


, A- R. IIEATH 
_ . Antiquarian Bo-jkaeller 
wr»rvM“ftS n . Bristol. 

tPidPub OF , THF - ,6U| la 181,1 CEN. 
TURihS and rarer and /or inw resting 


hook* ol the I9tli ccnluiy Is tha theme 
ol our regular citalogUB. Your Incltulun 
on our mailing list U welcomed, 

LIAR Aft Lt5 PURCHASED 


-o mu 

Your Iiicltulun 


Distance no ohilacle 


English and Amerioan literature 
In translations (I) and in unusual 
editions. 

CalaioguBt ties on lequail 

Antiquarian! Frits Knuf 

Jan Luykenalreat 52 
Amsterd am-s-NeUi eriands 

r;-:.' .. ... 

■ V - BRfodiEi CONAqttAR ■ 
Hon *£* Oasl, NeWsstaad, Kent 
i (MaWatone 812835) 

opaclnitm In ' 

/,|wcubh&amehi6am • 

U T |RA%E & CRITICISM 
FIRST, COLLECTORS’ A SCHOLARS' 

_ , •' EDITIONS 

Frequml Ilsu m THE ARTS & HUMANITIES 

The Lamesa V 
Booksellers, Inc. 

P.O. Box 214, Lamesa, Texas 79331 
A catalogue ot English poetry 
1650-1850. available shortly' 
Please write for a copy , . 


■ MbcINNES & CO. , 

9, Chapel Street, 
Aberdeen, Scotland 

Telephone : 0824 (57352a 
- Ofilafogua p| Books. . 1 850-1970 
uatsgorios from Anllqullfas to Victorians 
end 21 now available. Also 

Catalogue ol Bcotfceh. Antiquarlai 


wrote on the Bacchanals of Titian, 
Poussin, and Vel&zquez— to 1950 
when he published his last essay on 
Goya. In between these are perhaps 
his most perceptive works, the essay 
on VelAzqucz ( 1943) mid the brilliant 
surveys (1924-251 of the attitudes of 
artists and public to both uld und 
modem art. 

Ortega, as Philip Troutman points 
our, “was not un urt historian. He 
was something different and some- 
thing more”, for his wide-ranging 
intellect sought to place artistic 
activity in the context of its period. 
Ha distrusted traditional shibbol- 
eths and this is particularly evident 
in liis analysis of Velazquez’s dual 
role as painter and courtier. Though 
written thirty years ngo this cssny, 
like. JL A. M. Stevenson’s much 
L-ttrlier book, bus stood the tost of 
Lime ami subsequent research, ns 
does the more fragmentary and 
unfinished discussion of Goyu. And 
just as perceptive, in the event, and 
over forty years on, aro many of his 
remarks on the “ dehumanization" 
of nioduru urt, now curried to limits 
which even Ortega’s analytical 
approach could hardly be cxpcctud 
to foresee. 


Astronomy 

Mania, Patrick. C«m Yon Speak 
Venusian ? A Guido to Independ- 
ent Thinkers. I7Gpp. Now tun 
Abbot: Dnvid und Charles. £2.75. 
Most scientists in the public eye are 
bothered by those people who can 
never accept the findings of science, 
but have ideas of their own about 
the nature and laws of the universe. 
The sufferers can dismiss these 
effusions with some remark about a 
little learning being a dangerous 
thing, but Patrick Moore is far 
more charitable. He calls these un- 
conventional people “Independent 
Thinkers " and gives generous cov- 
erage to many of the ddd ideas that 


have found some currency in recent 
years. These include a belief in a 
flat earth, or a hollow earth, or a 


cold Sun, not to mention astrology, 
Atlantis and the inevitable UFOs 
and visitors from Venus or Saturn. 
Mr _ Moore's explanations of these 
curious notions are probably as 
clear a$ any writer could make 
them, and his. occasional salty com- 
ment adds, flavour to an otherwise 
unacceptable diet, : : 

Biography and Memoirs 

Mutezo, ,Gbed. 77m Mudzitnu Cftrja- 
tmn Nationalist. 210pp. Oxford 
University Press. Paperback,. £1.30. 
This is a biographical sketch of a 
official in the Rhode- 

slap African nationalist movement, 
1 0,1 « .little-known -. The 
author, due of the best-known of the 
country s nationalist leaders, wrote 
it secretly In Salisbury prison. 

riSfrih”? ^ Ka * ndtt ^ Z a™ bi a has 
contributed a forewprd. 

It seta Mutezp’s , activities: as a 

denied, or at least ignored by many 
observers in flbd outride Rhodesia. 

What U clearly and poignantly 
illustrated by Ndabaniogi Sift ole Is 
the extent to which the dice are 


‘ e Botuuv 
, 1 * 

0 Putnam, Clare. Flowers and Trees 

of Tudor England. Unnumbered 
v re s ’ 32 |,lates - Hugh Evelyn, 
it V"* 0 ’ 

,f This lovely book coiituins thlrty- 
d l wo s el c«ed pages in colour 
from tlie Aslunolc MS 1,504, in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford mid now 
s published for the first time. The 
e alphalieticully arranged plates are 
' "p* botanical diagrams, they show 
7 , n'\ l * dl ' flWn with great artisti v. ein- 

1 bellislied witli deliglirful sketches 

■ oE ««nll flowers, birds, animals 
: sometimes mythical or humorous, 

5 household objects and an nssort- 
* mem of scenes iHiiimmuing 

as peels of life in Tudor times. 

. I he language is that of the Low 
Countries und W. O. Hassall, in 
describing the history uml possible 

■ source ot the MS suggests Hint the 
oilginal may have boon intended as 
an elaborate nlphubot for u child or 
more probably a book nf patterns 

I for an illiimuiatnr, though no gold 
was used. 

[ The plants are mostly still fomil- 
l i# . 1,1 1 t “ ,n though mu nil are 

niitivn. Clare Putmun has written 
notes on each of the named speci- 
mens, describing thoir origin, his- 
tory. distribution and uses, together 
with fragments of folklore, inter- 
esiing and varied dues are also 
given to the origin of papular 
names ; others will doubtless occur 
to the reader like Gracia dei for the 
aatfoilil which must surely have led 
f?avoii chQrm * n8 “ Grocie daisies " of 

Economics 

Dunnina, John H.. and Morgan, E. 
{ f Ed J.l 0rS L- An Economic 

■ f(i The &P of London. 
460pp. Allen and Unwin. £6.25. 

P? book is the result of a study 
undertaken by the Economists Advi- 
sory Group for the City of London 
to provide background information 
toi the preparation of the City 
Development Plan. It is concerned 
with an assessment of the present 
economic functions of the city, em- 
ployment, land use, transport of 
goods and employees, prospective 
giowth and the prospects of decen- 
tralization. It is an extremely careful 
thorough and ; comprehensive study 
and .considers the main influence 

■ nex , t J decad6 ln te ™s of 
:the pattern of demand for the citv’s 

S' s ‘ movements! 

manpower projects aud, in view ot 

2* i?5 re ? sin P international role of 
; the City, land values. As an attempt 
to apply ecohomic analysis to the 
future spatial problems of the City ! 

JmpW 0 " iV Sh0uJd p , r0ve of con- 

8iderable value to planners, eco- 

'S2SS«i5f , F ap u erl flnd economists 

interested m urban problems. 

Education • . . 

Le rs\ 


child to linve an orgnnl/cd base 
from which to work. Hu describes 
fully discovery methods used bv 
children ns individuals und in 
grunps when they are divided into 
the various types of school clusses. 
Sluduiu leathers will find this a 
valualile handbook. 

Gosdkn. 1'. II. j. H. The Evolution 

of »' Trofession. .172pp. Oxford: 

Bluckwell. £5. 

This book is mi intui-esling study of 
the development uf the irmle imions 
mid pi-ofessinnal organizations 
wilhin teaching, li starts iVom the 
relatively early days of the nimlern 
education service in 191)2, hut moves 
rapidly on m u discussion of thu 
evolution of niiicliinery for deier- 
milling .salaries, security of temiru 
and the coiulitions of service. 

The second part is concerned 
with the influence of the profes- 
sional organizations on the training 
mid supply of teachers, and on thu 
manner in which the school system 
is ud mini stored. The book is based 
upon a considerable umnunt of im- 
portant primary material, and will 
be most useful to those who wish to 
understand how the education 
system developed into Its present 
form, It may lie confidently recom- 
mended to those who wish to study 
the connexion between educational 
policy-making on the one hand and 
the influence nf the professions who 
are concerned in education mi the 
other. 


SSKJS&., 

Social Studies |j!qUARIAN 


Humour 

Davis, William (Editor). Tick of 
Punch. 1 92pp. Hutchinson. 12.50. 
William Davis cmiirilmtcs a spirited 
defence of Punch's unmud sifting of 
the wiieut of pureiini.il interest 
from the chaff of topicalities in his 
introduction tu this year’s volume. 
The letterpress again fails to he ns 
good us the drawings, ulns, despite 
considerable reliance on writers 
from well outside the Punch domes- 
tic circle, hut it would he n solemn 
soul indeed who could not find a 
good deal of miiiisemeut and some 
food for ihiniglu in these pages. 

Lexicography 

UltPVNti. I .All m: NI T. (Editor). A DU- 
(I'fUidf-i; of Misunderstood, Mis- 
used, Mispronounced Words. 
377pp. Nelson. £2.95. 

Accoiding in iis blurb, this hook is 
tu he used for checking unfamiliar 
words uml for finding new ones 
with which to enrich your ennversu- 
tiun. Clearly there is u phicu fur a 
shnrt, inexpensive dictiuiiiiry wltith 
eschews the exoteric so that it cun 
concentrate on (lie esoteric, mid 
such a dictionary would form a 
uxuful complement to it stuitdurd 
pocket edition. However, Laurence 
U idling's selection often seems 
random, even capricious. Anyone 
who does mu know words like 
"adept”, “luxurious", and “pro- 
tein " is not going to become a mure 
formidable conversationalist by 
learning ones like " lymphogranu- 
loma", "niilihenry ”, and “opisthe- 
uar ”. Regularly misunderstood and 
misused words, words which are in 
real danger of losing their vuluo — 

“ aggravate ", “disinterest”, “ pro- 
tagonist ", etc— are not to be found 
here. 


f ,>R # WvS J 2AB ET n. 1W 
h Modem IVwy 

s Paperback, 75 p, 
p m wwW consemiHjh 

, fashionable cause It iite 

< “ nww edition of this fi 

» ?i. out >irth coTOdi 

' nnl!|- Cr . ,a ClMr ^tJ 

, political reasons for 

want to limit (or £ 

. iminbcr of chiUiwE 

1 thiirougli and upWl 
; cm'trol metliodj. AlthS 
• not udvocata any pa,S 
1 Puhcy she rightly 
: main problem now fuki 
1 concerning birth conMh 
rational one. 

Travel and Topognji 

Noble, Frank. TftjSWj 
Of fa's Dyke Path. % 
Anne Tress. PapeM* 
Oita's Dyke, one of the a 
footpaths planned for b 
opened in 1971. In Bi 
track between the tsm 
Severn aud Dee are liah 
than the Pennine IVqh 
some of the last real ^ 
England and Wales not 
preserved. This Is lit 
Marcher lords, Welsh jt 
Kilvcrt und of Btmttm 
Norunui castles, abba 
churches and unspoilt i 
Monmouth, Hay and M 
Of fa was Charlemagne 1 ! N 
«ry ; thu barrier he raised 
Celt and Saxon has in « 
vanished. Frank Noble 
maps showing sectionirffe 
mid gives advice on nts 
and suggestions on wlwrew 

W it ii :ii r, CuRisTorua . 
Guide to the fifej 
273pp. Constable. A*.. 
Whetlior a walker s«^ 
Winchester to trace 
cuur.NV of the PlfenmJ 
merely to follow a«BMi| 
eminently practical gu® 
him tu the track. Eta i 
its map (though niter , 
need ilio larger ohm ™ 1 
Survey), illusirations tf 
rnuie, und an indlcatwn 
dcsiuihlo short altomatire 
Not ton large for the rot 
a usoful littio hook wniw 1 
ground in both seturt 
plorer wants to leant . 
origin and early use on" 
simply about the 
bus services, ChriM* 
Wright can enlighten M 1 - 

<4 

Wine and Food j 

LADEN, ALfCE. 

Shaw Vegetarian V* 
119pp. Garnstoae 

A good M«W ■gjjii 

vegotarlans hke ^ 
A lieu Laden to shop 


varied Antiquarian stock can be viewed by appointment 
tiered from our bi-monthly catalogue, " Chicheleana We 
In anything that Interests us, with the accen t on the nine- 
U, M ntury and on travel. From next month we shall be 
in (he odd months with a catalogue of 20th Century 
jcHon averaging 700 titles every time. Both catalogues 
on application. " Chicheleana" comes out today. 


1972 REPRINT LIST 


,.,M. A Manual of Hand- 
JMu Lace Work. 
dc manual recommended 
hce teachers to beginners 
. reviving art. We are al- 
wll into a very large edi- 
Apsrt from a rapidly ex- 
American edition, this is 
reprint since its original 
i In 1931. Royal Hvo, 
98 with illustrations. SBN 
m, £4. 

Tboma8. The Romance of 
Lite Pillow. 

illustrated history of luce- 
inBucks., Bedfordshire and 
..>iag . counties, together 
u account of lace in Devon 
dpd, The illustrations are 
Interest to Ince-makcrs. 
published in OIney in 
[printed by us in 1971, new 
1972. 271 pp. and 49 
SBN 85609 000 X. £3.50. 

pn.p*. E. and Marriage, M. 
fw.tBce— A Practical Ilaml- 

ferln.our series of reprints 
[tee books. 232 pp. 
HQ plates of samples, 50 
p^ftc. Originally published 
« snd highly recommended 
« teachers, SBN 85G09 01G 6. 

1°*". The. Tloniton Lace 

fibaok on a fascinating sub- 
"ir Print for nearly a hun- 
Probably the best 
““y ton lace, with excel- 
™tions, enlarged in our 
SJl^wter clarity. 81 pp. 
Camions, SBN 85609 013 

1 L S- 7fte Art of Bobbin 
%iJS$? lad Text book on 

Roy.Svo. 
^ photos of 
“heets with 7 full 
tef dd f d *o original edi- 
W l?Ji-5 lpplen » ent will be 
In 1373- SBN 85609 027 
For publication in 


sources, to the eighteenth century. 
Originally published in 1921. SBN 
85609 019 0. £4. 

Harting, J. Extinct Animals. 

Still the only serious book oil ex- 
tinct British mammals, and now 
very hard to find. Originally pub- 
lished in 1880. 265 pp. with 

line illustrations. SBN 85609 018 
2. £4. 

MacPhhrson, H. A Vertebrate 
Fauna nf LnA-efnnd. 

An exhaustive fauna of the area, 
stringently accurate and still uii- 
l ivulled after eighty years. 648 pp. 
with etchings and woodcuts. SBN 
85G09 008 5. £5.50. 

S eager, H. W. Natural History in 
Shakespeare's Tima . . . 

Boing extracts illustrative of the 
subject as ho knew it. 365 pn. 
with wondcuts, containing absorb- 
ing extracts from contemporary 
works, giving early sources and 
quotations for almost every plant 
and animal in Shakespeare. Origin- 
ally published in 1896. SBN 85609 
009 3. £4.50. 

Geology 

Wc now have an ngrecineut with 
the Geological Society of London 
fur co-operation in reprinting in- 
teresting Geological titles. The 
first three titles to be issued under 
the joint imprint as follows : 
Martin, William. Outlines of an 
Attempt to Establish a Know- 
ledge nf Extraneous Fossils in 
Scientific Principles. 

Originally puli, in 1809. Essentia! 
reading for all those studying the 
development of palaeontology. 282 
pp. SBN 85609 024 7. £4.50. 

Parkinson, James. Outlines of 

Or?g?pSb1fshed in 1830. 350 pp- 
plus plates, 8vo. Reprint of the 
second and best edition of the first 


Alice Laden to dig fl j 

H is pleasant to »■{-..« 
a funeral, as lie A 


Photography 


Between the Wars. Britain in Photo- 
graphs. Introduction and commen- 
taries by Julian Symons. 187 
plates, llutsford. £2.50. 

A collection of 18B photographs 
selected, introduced and annotated 
by tlie novelist and critic Julian 
Symons tu prnvidc a social bistory 
in pictorial anecdotes of the two 
eventful decades between the two ■ 
savage holocausts. Here ' are in- 
cluded kings and' puli! icians, actors 
arid . aeronauts, pca-shellers in 
C°veht Garden, miners from Wales 
Bnd Durham, shipyard workers on 
Clydebank, Newman and Lind rum 
playing snooker, Hobbs and Sutcliffo 
batting, Henry Cotton skying a 
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textbook of systematic palaeontol- fji! 1 ® Jiff! ; ®“ 
ogy. SBN 85609 020 4. £4.50. Bgg** 

Richardson, L. A Handbook to the ram gilt. SB: 
Geology of Cheltenham and * A limited 
Neighbourhood. published wi 

New edition of a book originally ready sold oil! 

published in 1904. revised by Dr. 

Beckirisale. New additions Include Leslie, C. R. 
"Recent Geomorphical Progress”. of John cot 
" Recent progress on Geology " and Leslie, hunse, 
o bibliography. Approx. 350 pp., friend of the 
8 vo. SBN8S609 028 X. £4. composed cl 

* Paperbacked copies are also own letters, 
available at £ 2 . • . Kk 


BINDING 


SEND for our new list of Bind- 
ing prices In cloth and leather. 
Starts at £1.50 for cloth and 
running up to £7 or so for full 
panelled calf. Librarians and 
collectors will like our three lo 
four week delivery dates. 


it covers sonic ground omitted 
from each and has been hard for 
reference librarians to find. A 
must for any relevant library. 
Limited to 400 numbered copies. 
235 pp. SBN 85G09 004 2. £4.50. 

Jerrold, Blanchard. The Life of 
George Cndkshank. 

Still u standard source for the life 
of one of our greatest black and 
white artists. This reprint of the 
1898 edition includes 84 illustra- 
tions. a bibliography of Cruik- 
shank's works and a comprehen- 
sive index. 392 pp. SBN 7063 
1610 X. £3. 

Jewitt, I« The Ceramic Art of 
Great Brituin. 

Originally published in 1883, this 
classic remains one oE the most 
comprehensive and best illustrated 
works in the field. The edition 
used here is the nno volume, New 
York one : our printer hns made a 
splendid job of the plates. Royal 
8 vo, G42 pp., profusely illustrated. 
SBN 85G09 005 0. £ 6 . 

Rai-pald, Elizabeth. The Experi- 
enced English Housekeeper. 

We have now taken this popular 
title over from E. & W. Books. This 
facsimile of the eighth (1782) edi- 
tion of the famous cookery book is 
imim-usely vendable ami quite use- 
able still. Mrs. Raffuld lists what 
is in season ovory month as well 
ur covering almost every branch 
of cnokcry. 416 pp. with two illus- 
trations. SBN 85104 005 5. £4. 

ITangf.r, Colonel George. Reflec- 
tions on the Menaced Invasion, 
The third title wo have taken over 
from E. & W. Books. An informed 
appreciation of the military dis- 
positions In 1795 In the aron from 
Loudon through Essex and Kent. 
Military historians rate this assess- 
ment as a classic In the literature 
of defensive warfare. Originally 
published ill 1804. 224 pp. SBN 
85104 004 7. £3. 

Hughes. Thomas. The Scouring of 
the white Horse. 

Reprint of the 1859 edition, com- 
plete with elaborate gilt cover and 
Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 
Limited to 500 copies. 8 vo, buck- 
ram gilt. SBN 85609 025 5. £2.25. 
* A limited pnperbound edition 
published with this edition is al- 
ready sold out. 

Leslie, C. R. Memoirs of the Life 
of John Constable, RA. 

Leslie, himself an R.A., was a great 
friend of the painter and his book, 
composed chiefly of Constable's 


RETAIL SHOP 


EARLIER this year we opened a general secondhand bookshop 
in Cowper's wlgmakers old shop ln The Square at OIney. 
Shortly to be expanded from two to four rooms, we think most 
browsers will find something to Interest them. Plenty of 
parking : the Cowper & Newton Museum across the Square : 
an eating pub next door: hours 9.30 to 5.00 all week less a 
break for lunch. We also want to buy good books of all types 
and in all quantities. 


stoy's last alterations and revisions. 
He says he spent fifteen years writ- 
ing, re-writing and polishing this 
attempt to define art. The work, 
whether it succeeds or not, has had 
a profound influence on all sub- 
sequent writing on the subject. 
237 pp. SBN 7063 1613 4. £2. 

Wright, Thomas. The Life of 
William Blake . 

Originally produced in 1922, tills 
curious work contains facts, 
theories aud Illustrations found no- 
where else, it is in some demand 
among the growing number of 
Blake enthusiasts. Royal 8 vo, 388 
pp. and 78 plates, two volumes In 
one. Limited to 750 numbered 
copies. SBN 85609 021 2. £ 8 . 

Willis, Robert. Accounts of the 
Architectural History of some 
English Cathedrals. 

A Collection of Papers, mostly read 
before the Archaeological Institute 
in the years 1842-18G3. These 

E apers have never been assembled 
etorc. They remain the best 
scholarly work on the subject after 
100 yeurs. The collection fs appear- 
ing in two parts at £5.00 per 
volume. Canterbury, York, Wor- 
cester, Hereford, etc., are covered 
and a paper on Salisbury will ba 
Included in the second part from 
an unpublished text, The first 
part of this important venture is 
now availublo : tha second will be 

{ lubJislied in January, 1973, uni- 
nrni in binding etc. Each volume, 
approx. 400 pp., well-illustrated. 
SBN 85609 011 5/85609 012 3. £5 
each. 

Local History 

Buckingham and Winslow. 

Roprints of two scarce locnl items 
In ono volume. J. T. Harrison’s 
11 Leisure-hour Notes on Historical 


Buckingham 11 (1909) and Arthur 
Clear's (< The King's Village in 
Demesne— -Winslow " (1894). Of 
great local interest, the two to- 
gether give a general picture of 
English rural life over 200 years. 
248 pp., illustrated. SBN S5609 010 
7. £4. 

Gibbs, Robert. A History of Ayles- 
bury. 

A monumental, learned hlsLory of 
the town, unsuperseded sinco its 
appearance in 1885 aud recently 
very hard tq find. It gives a com- 
prehensive account of the history 
of the town, its borough and hun- 
dreds. the hamlet of Waltdn aud 
the electoral division. Limited tu 
300 numbered copies. Royal 8 vo, 
688 pp. with 5 illustrations. SBN 
85609 002 6 . £8.50. 

Sueauan, J. J. The History and 
Topography nf Buckinghamshire. 
The only standurd history of Buck- 
inghamshire in one volume. Since 
it was first published in 1862, great 
changes linve taken place, especi- 
ally in the lower half of the county, 
but Sheehan deals village by vil- 
lage with areas otherwise little 
written about. Wo have added a 
table of contents and a folding re- 
production of Moule's county inap, 
940 pp. SUN B5GQ9 00L 8. £8.50. 

Parry J. D. An Hisfnriccif uml 
Descriptive Account of the Coast 
of Sussex. 

Another title we have taken over 
from E. St W, Books. Originally 
published In 1833, this sumptuous 

S nido deals with an area which lies 
Ringed enormously recently. 
Much of Puny's information came 


from the famous Burrell collection 
in tho British Museum. Large 
folding map with vignettes und 6 
full-page engravings. 464 pp. 
SBN 85104 010 1. £4. 


John Foster shows clearly that di* 

. covepr learning for the cliild eotaffi 

for ,W the 


sound on the need both for 

S earh C rHii- keep detailed records 
- or each child s progress and for the 


bition of 1924, the Surrealist Exhibi- 
yon ; of 1936, the Abdication, the 
Munich' negotiations und. finally, the 
declaration of the Second World 
War. ■ . ■ ■ 
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General Titles 

Charter and By-Laws of the Corp- 
oration of the Governor and 
Directors of the Hospital for 
poor French Protestants, etc. 

We are handling this title on be- 
half of the charity concerned. It 
tells the story of the Corporation 
from 1718 to the present day, com- 
plete with the texts of its Charters 
and lists of officers, etc. Almost 
,100 pp., with 5 illustrations. £4. 

Freeman and Salvin. Falconry, Us 
■ Claims, History and Practice. 

To which are added : Remarks on 
Training the Otter arid Cormorant, 

•• . .0 4111*0 flirn 


own letters, remains venr import' : 
ant. This reprint is of the second 
edition, which contains, much mat ;: 
(er misting^ from the first. 'The 
layout and printing betray its Chis- 
wick Press origins. 3G3 pp., 
fi ontis. and four illustrations. SBN 
7063 1617 7. £3; 

Skhlikmann, Dr; H- Troja— Results 
of the Latest Discoveries and 
Researches, on the Site of 
Homer's Troy. 

With 150 woodcuts and four .maps 
and plans, A sumptuous reprint 
of the Classic Of nineteenth century , 

Trentf, R. J. E. The Mummers 1 Play. 
— ' c work -on the Mummers’ 


crumbs, prw*gR«%5 

master's 


■ uiiDBiicvuDie. were . nl1 iy 

there actually Bright, Young Tilings, great man, 
did people .really wear Oxford Beard oaa 
bags? !Is : it possible to look .vihe jacket. 


Fine Limited Editions 

THE ORNITHOLOGY OF FRANCIS WILLUGHBY OF 
MIDDLETON. By Willughby and Ray. A Reprint of the 
Second (First English) Edition df 1678. Folio, 460 pages 
plus 80 pages of fine woodcuts. To this edition are added : 
(1) Of the Art Of Fowling ; (2) Of the Ordering of Singing 
Birds ; and (3) OF Falconry. By John Ray. Limited to 400 
copies. SBN 85609 015 8, . £20 each 

This book is one of the fundamental treatises in Ornithology. 
Most of .the. inform atloi) irt the main section was produced 
Joiptly by. WiUqg&by and jRay. After' the formevjs death, 
Ray assembled the material and added to it one of the- 
earliest logical classifications of birds. The 78 plates cover 
a great variety of birds in fine detail if varying accuracy. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF OXFORDSHIRE. By Robert 
Plot. A Reprint of the' Second Edition of 1705. Folio, 
420 pages, folding map and 16 engravings. Bound in 
buckram. : Limited to 500 numbered, copies. SBN 85609 
022 0. _ ' •• £17,50 

This History Is important from both the natural history and 
the topographical standpoints, ^he edition of 1705, contains 
mahy additions, corrections' and a biography of the author, 
making it much rriore comprehensive than the edition of 
1677. ■ !■ . / ■' 


TERMS; Our reprints, can be ordered through most 
bookshops or direct from os* Please send cash with 
order unless ehinstitntipiia) buyer and qdd an appro* 
priqte amount for postage.; We welcome all [sugges- 
tions for new tides. ; - 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LIBRARIANS 


ANTRIM COUNTY LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS arc InvItrJ Ur tbe 
X0llo*ln| WWTS I'- 
ll* mVISlflNM llliUARlAN— Lls- 
loirn. A.P.V (£1.188 IO 

(1> ASSISTANT IMVISIUNAL Ul»- 
KAklAN. 111 . inch I IbrurUii— {j Iciuxum- 
In’. A.IMV <12. 1 (xi lo 
1.11 ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN — EEcail. 
qujiiei,. A.IMJ) ICI.SDJ lu £2,luOi. 

PUS1 |. Appllcjmi mini be ChnrlfrcJ 
HOrjrLni with uaiulJvi.iM* tapiilence. 

POST L Af.nHc.tms nun toe Chartered 
Litoral tans iriib in me Oii'.-cftiKc, but 

K illc-i i loot will uho be (OikIJclcJ foi 
nik-rnailvc turn ol Branch Librarian 
on LIDraiy Sufr Scale or A.P.EU ukcowl- 
ins to quail lie a (tan*. 

POST J. Foe A EMU cnndlil.itei n>u» 
tw Chartered. Library Stall Scald '£1.231 
la (l.HOi — point gceordlna 10 quillflca- 
iwni) lor ihnc not ALA. 

Appllniloni to ihe County Librarian, 
Demesne A.imue. UjElymciui. by Jill 
October. lv?2. 


BURNLEY PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 

CHILDRhNS LIOrtAIllAN 
A.V. JM {tl.tiOy ca £2.1881 

A ('PLICATIONS ma InMicd Train 
CHARTERED LJHRAKIANS with inlllA- 
cn-o and emhuiiaim for a challenging 
POST In nn acute public library. The 
limdaalul Applicant will oigUUic In* 
service |o young people In tbe Central 
and Quitch Uhrarltg and be raironilblc 
for ciunalan ac.IviIIki. Includ.ng lue 

C ttnlot reader, club, junior lecture*, mill 
y whoo. ciiuei and liaison w|rh icbooU 
nnd teachers- Some knowkdgo ol pro- 
Jrcllon equipment would bo in advan- 
uic. Salary win be sect, ruing la eipecl- 
encr- 

AppJIntlonr, with the names and nd- 
dreMOi ol irao releieri to tbo norouili 
Lfbixnan. Central Library. Burnlot, 
Lunci, Ball 2DD. by joih Ouober. 
1072. 

C. V. Thornier, Town Clerk. 

BACIE 

LIBRARIAN required fur (mail special 
llbrory concerned with locational train- 
ing lor indialr) and commerce. Dulles 
Include maintenance and expansion of 
the Ubiety, (aCoraiulon wock^uid com- 


• 1 IUV 4 U 

. bibliography for .... 

New. .The librarian work* raiibln the 


p II In l 


BACIB 


Information Department end It rcepnn- 
ethic to the Intarnwllaa Officer. Thli 
ii a progressive apnaitiiruaat In an etpind- 
Ing dep.mmc-iic which will be InciceilltalY 
concerned ralih European arratia. 

Applicant, mutt bp qualified librarians, 
used to timing dear, tnnche English and 
able tu type. 

Commencing salary not leu than £1,500 
per annum depending un qualldcationi 
■nd experience. 

Further details and appllcntktn form 
available Tram the Director , British Atio- 
elul.on for Commercial and Industrial 

W'| U s5°4\P ^ 

CITY OF COVENTRY 
,,cau 


pars a 

un Sidney St 


... ... -t rinser School nnd Comma- 
n»y t o i lego ilionici) noat tha eliy centra. 


ifevelup an aiilie mufti-media maurcea 
unit. Library crrerlence nnd apeclallal 
exrerieiwa In recent desqlnpmentt ta 
educational technology Ii cnemial. 

. AppliMIloB luron and luriher poitlctr- 
wtn I ha Director, Libraries Art 

S y and Htmuni, AdmlniittJtlon, 
. Lanc, CoTcniry L CVI .1RH. He- 
ld by joih October, 1972, quoting 
reference TLS. 

TBE CITY UNIVERSITY 

THU LIBRARY 

Ttia Vnlvertity Library requires a 

K m* tirarANr uva* al if* 
u< Dealt In icins tune only. Kauri may 
M arranged to cull gpplicani. Library 
experience ueeful bui no) cucmlaj. 

.Tgf Rglb*? l atonwiUon. .write to din 

irS'" S sb«^^ a ^y. nuUe ' 1,,y ' 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY 
A LIBRARY 

SENIOR ASSISTANT Primary Schools 

EAST SUSSEX COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

.A WU CfflOW arp InsiUd Cram 



HUDDERSFIELD TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

Men N'-rtli Kuad. Huddersfield 
Principal : Dr H. T- Tailor. lt.Se.. 

M Sc. ITech.l. KRI C.. HUM. 

COl.I.EliE LI HU A It IAN 
AI'PI.ICAT IC'N.S are In. lied fur Hid 

i'dsi oi coll eur librarian, dunes 

tv eunimenev nn 1 st iunuury. l»*7t 
A nets Library unit RePiniKt Ccnur 
is under c- .rut met ton and win lx in u-r 
at raster. | or i. The rcoun tmi'-umcd 
hill bi- In ch.irgr ot llrif and will ulso 
tx i.-rpcticii m imdcEiakc the insiiiiciinp 
ol alinlenls In the use cl lire Library 
Salat v tFumltani Stali-i . Lecrmcr 
Urudo I ■■lur llrtp- mail'll lly- Allow once. 
£l.72o-£2.7J5 per imniim. 

A-ldllli<ny iiuiv be given |nr appn.se J 
quallllealiiina and Irulnslilnl tercrlenec. 

APi>licbtl»n t.snns and limhtr particu- 
lars ma* t-e ubtitlncd rmm the I'rlncljUlI 
Id urlicmt nppllc.illuns slmnld be rein rued 
isiihin Id Jins of l ho omanmec ol Itils 
adtcnisemt m. ilMease quote Ref. ll.T.C. 
Kiel. 

H. A. L un g. Cleifc lo the Oovemora. 

INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

CITY COI LEOR FOR PURTIIBB 
EDl'CAl R 'N 
llunhlU Row. O.C.l 

LI Hit AR IAN 

APPLICATIONS nre Invited from ee- 
rtnenes-i ohunrrrd nbrurloiu take 
ciiith ol college library. 

Salary toils : 12.BS9 to tt.l'*!. 

Applies 1 1 an remit nnJ (nithcr details 
from the Bduciifon Oin«er lEriab 2A/:i, 
County Hall, SRI 1PB. C'otlng date fur 
receipt or eorapieteo applicaiinna. 27th 
Ocubor, IW , 

KINGSTON UPON HULL 
CITY LIBRARIES 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIAN 

APPLICATIONS at< invited from 
Chartered Librarians ror the POST of 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIAN iLIbi 
nilani Scila above bar £l,BJl to £2,100). 
Th« Inltal a I local Ion will be aa Dhtrlct 
ChlUrrn a Ltbrurlun within one ol ibo 
Lending Service* Teaott. 

The datlcs t,m Include maintaining a 
“raprelieiMl** and balanced nock ol 
children a baola. promoting children'* 
Ouokt ana reading, orgurTljlng viilu 
and Jnunictlon In the uia or hooka 
and Zihrarlci, organlelng children's octivl- 
Na, operallng a render s advisory icnlcc 
lo ehllJran, comnlUHon of book litis, 
organlrlng The hookworm Club 
Formi of npplfcarlon can lie alnalned 
Horn Tlw plrector ol Recrd.tiloaal Svr- 
tleci and Chief Librarian. Cfenirai Lilt, 
rary, Albion hireel, Hull, and should be 
nol Iain than 27ih Ociubcr. 

David Drtanl. Director of EUcraji lanal 
Service! ana Chlel ilbrnrlrta. 

A fully qualllied LIBR aUIAN la Kqulrrd 
for RRerunead School. Colleae (load, 
Chcthuni. an nll-ahiuiy school of uOu 
pupils. The appointment Is for J8 
n°ura during School 'fq™. The 

work wilt involve ori.ioltlng. maintain- 
ing haJ ru perilling haib the school and 
departmeniBl librsrlca In coopetaclan 
with the Hoids oi Depart mcnii There 
Is a noun sl ing school bookshop The 
Pei ion appointed will alto be involved 
In the Dnianlurlon and nsslnir nance ol 
* tctcunt centre Involving Hint! rathe 
m.ilerlolt such n-c dim, film ship, slides 
and iiiciiifet 1 he Llhr.vrl.in will hjsr 
the lull cxircr.iilon uf the Oiuniy Mb. 

. t») hutvlcc etiit pill be ub]c la m ike 

e» an Pina p\ua London nulghtltu 005. 
-.ppltcatlcnu should ba ran da to the 
.Jeodnuitcr ifving detain of qusllflci- 
liqna and expert once together .wilh the 
name i a nd add n aan of two r tfetrti. 

LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

, APPLICATIONS osb invited for lha 
toil owing r»<«s: 

IMmi W"™ 

llUYTON DIVISIONAL 1.1 DU ARIFS 
Quail il £j| hint i C bartered Librarian. 
Maty: A P.4 £l. iua-£J..'h8. 

I or (illuiv.iibc nvollaMB. 

ABSCJifANT I.WR AttfAN 
Work will) ( hlldren) ■ 

2IE AINJUAUTITLS LIBRA RY 
- . il’KJJonl 

priallltcnUonv s (.'lur t« red librarian. 
Snlnry ; . lihinrlanr Seale fcl.bju-iJ.mu. 

AS SIS TAN T J.IHRAIll AN 

_ . , (PrrnoDt 

(Know ledge ol technical and iclenliflc 
lllcr.il uia an advnmait) 

Qujlinrutloni : L. A. Kaomlnarion Pare 1. 
Salary j Llhrartinf Scnlo £1.25 1 -Cl .802. 
Salary *1 oiling pointi com me mu rale 
with qiulMcnilani and egpertcncc. ap- 
paimmciui (upermrauable and mhject to 
crriiBcjie of tluieag. 

Application (naming tna referees), In- 

M dluilng for w inch pour*) candidate v,kh« 
contidered, to Coilniy LlbrarTon, £41 

by PrWIM> PRt Wli 

LOUGHBOROUGH 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

Principal^ P. l^gjeg B.Se.. 

(The Library alto Icrvt*' Loughborough 
College of Art and DmTgn) 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
id adiintiiMi 

m *Csaa« 

sorolng to quall/icad 


LANCASHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMUTES 

NEWTON'I. E-WILLOJVS COLLHOB 
OF il'RIlirK F.ULU-AIION 

4PPLICA1 IONS are milled far the 
POSI of I UlUR/LIIIKAklAN. Candi- 
date, should be Cliarurcd Librarians, 
preferably xlili viper linve in College 
Mbiury gilnilDlstiaMvn, 'in [ulna In irr- 
luilse and tmoil-il unk v-mM be an 
uluniusr. Salary In avcordancc with the 
IluinhHni i.r-urihvr Irducarh.iii Report, Lec- 
turer ■ with oddliione lor approved 
qiMliric.iiloni and eapirtvirce. 

I urtiicr ocrnilt nn4 runru of applica- 
tion ni.iy be .dual lied li,.m the Prliicli-ul. 
College of Further P.liic.rijun. C'ru* Lane 
La»i. New :nii-le-Wllli.iv<. I..nu'l.. WA12 
y| I fl vie phone N<uii>n-le-willowi 
*i5«.!7i \u wh>»« ihtv vlioiilil be stunned 
by Till October, IV12. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 

LCC1URER 

SCHOOL UF ENGLISH 

Salary: SAri.EO! rnnaf IA9.H0 per 
annrun ■ under seiicwt. Cominciulnu 
anlarv oL-ording to qnal. 1 lcarli.in and 
repenence. 

Applicants nuul have a dvieimnie nr 
Pllirr u„„d higher drgree Mill liunonta In 
tnijllth Klcrnliire. Lxpvrlcncv In ti-nchluu 
ni UnKeiklit level ii all hm v-sriulal. 

Driallt uf Bpp'.lnimeni, liiiiii.liiin 
siipuanuuaili.il, xiihjv Ivine and ii.uiiliiu 
tern- me. may be -ilnnliied fi--ni ilu .Svvrc- 
tait-Qrnvi j|, Atsmiuiimi .i| f '..inim -si- 
w\alin Ifntwnlllrs '.Vpim i. i„ i i..r.U-n 
aqoare, London ttCHI ui'F a,|. is | . im 7 

Apr-llriili.n- chut In AiiMrnlla Olid 
Lor-1. "ii on .ip Ni-u-nihrr. lo:-’. 


NOTTINGHAM PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 

LOCAL HISTORY I1HHARIAN 
A. P-4 kf.lOO-LI.JHu 

CHARTERED LIBRARIAN icqvilicd 
»i head of local studies department con- 
fining ol over in. i nx hvdKe nnd .in.nnii 
llvnis '-r .iii.i I u vlsunl mnierlnl rvl.itiny lo 
N.)iiliiali-im and Nottinghamshire, 
.ypvclal cjIK-ol-.at Include Ityrnn. U. II. 
Lbw relive. Kol’ln Hoed mid Sill Hoe 

Help mill renrovul expense-* nnJ h jus- 
Ina may de avulluWe. 

Funhvr dci-ilis and |oh specification 
from, nnd nppllcxvlnns i.i CWy Llbiailnn. 
Cent til Libs.- try, Suuih -Shviwood Street, 
Nort Ingham NG1 4DA by JOib Novem- 


NORTH EA8T LONDON 
POLYTECHNIC 

o-" e . **i‘ e !*° vaconelea at our Waltham 
Forest Precinct. Forest Itoad. London, 
iliTi'n . B . nd T i°? c Llv| nitrone Howe 

Aone«. Ilrlngtlone Road, London, E. 15 
Applicant, should be Chartered tlhrar- 
i l l nd • c *t umle llbrj rt' experience 
would be an advantage. 

Salary according to quallflcattum nnd 
Klf* 1 5? ASW" n icale ranging 

Irorq £|.6J5 to £2,201 p-u inclulivt. 

b. kium* opplkatlon form ol : Tlw 
r ° l iSSS r *. R f f , s f AMlOn. North Edit 
^ U , 1 , c ‘, hnlc 4 . Romford Road. 
London, EI3 4LZ. Tc I: 0I-5J5 0811 for 
reiurn by 27 Oetobcr. 1972. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC LIBRARIAN 

f ? r V 1 , mtereseilng collcdion of 
«Mde* and phut agrapjtg connected with 
mnu c V lu<n, t , ’ , ; n Jjdtlltry. AppKcaoia 
must luive had wide vxperknve in all 


UNIVERSITY OF 
HONG KONG 

. .fWLICATlnHS lire ImlKJ lor lha 
l..lVi\vln« 1 WO I'uHlS | M Hie nVgiet- 
aiiv I Ihiary. I undid Me n * Iioi rid i,.uv i. 
nnlvcrtliv degree and a j*vogiil/e,| pro- 
rcailun.il quiirtfirarliiii In Imriirhniciiiti. 

DEPUTY LIIIHAKIAN. inmlldalcs 
will Im uvprclcil to have- liaJ lonu ox- 
perlenec in nn academic sir apvcl.ir Irb- 
{•?■ TJWfh ■* 1M« fin vinrs iluiiiJ 

Th9 V ‘De U, \ C ' , ?!r' P T* Mibotdlnm * 1 'itatf! 

™j;iW i ssai. sjara,,,? 

lira Ive duilr*. ft cipccic-d ro luie 

r,,r I’-irth lll-ar art.ta 

exVrilmiM u ‘ k ' upon previous 

URHURAMMI.IIn nppolnivr will 

WTSlrt^fwa r S ,d ,'" “''R 01 The UnU 
¥SL 0 'Cv-omnsendation 

ff? ^?rou| 1 i rcnro.inl/allfin til ihrMC 

nfiiMrH 'll 1 f m lh< Suo-I.lhrnrlan mil he 
fi peered ip plan and carry oiu CnnJi- 
a*n/rki« ? ,lai i llvt l*aii' trlnnnt 
experience j n an academic library. 

„Tla successful candidatei wM bs ex- 
2“^ fu }"^« up their duties an Jan o- 
«v i. 197J, or as to on as possible tliere- 


n-ft* 1 (niperann liable) are 

HK t *«rNno!- ,b J fl L“. D r ItKSbl.f.Sd to 
Sr *£c ,Sub ; Lfhrail ,n, I Ik 547. Jus 

SlKsS-r^miS"’* " KI4J ^ » 

JBrsnua wft « 

ior A a P ?|i?S, rt ere&,fcr ‘' 1M • 1, «« 

rJ*! 1 ** .particulars unit npplituilon 
fSI 0 * 1 may be ohiulncd lr...nt the .Svcicl-irt- 
ftfg*-. A wodallosi ot I'uUSSSnDu 
Unlvcrilll^ < Apf is. ), 3h ClurJun Sun lie 
s L , Q 7 n , J ,°" ' V , C J ,/ J 0 ^ ITelephonc : TffjB 

u ,hc ,WH ' 


coniimciji.n Industrt. 

bad wide experience " in 
fiNH uf ph.aographlc library work and 
be able to xurk on their own lnltlaiite, 

apply,. In writing giving full 
details n| quailflciil.ins nod experience 
AnnVhrt.; M Eu «* * ,nJ f-onemte 

g;,iv H ,AO ,Mt, " ,,r 

COUNTY BOROUGH OP 
8T. IT ELENS 

AMdjiiiin >r the nbov v imis r. i-y. 

In* IfclSrt '. (l| d 
Kteciton er ! 
w tiscailat 

./yppl'orilon, living tha name* of iwo 
!?«.«? ■hmijd reach ihe.tlilcf Llhr! ! 


UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE 
SWITZERLAND 


7 h ■ ov Utivuc innv.itt) .it 

u hirii rj i. n L^ AlMgaiK ihiHevxii gf.ir 
which comrctcoce In nn..th.-r stel-1. nre. 

l SCn. I w,,0d "’ 01 Uiria. 
{**• “ ou ]d b« “ aiiMl ifcom me n-l m loat, 
bill an exceptional cuitdi.iaie could be 
consIdeteJ lor the CJuilr. 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF 

HARROW 

Principal Assistant 
Education Services 

(Deputy Borough Librarian) 

£3,099 to £3,540 Inclusive. 

Applicants should bo Fellows ot Die Library iJ 
tlon with good experience of public llbrajib* 


UNIFI ED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Tho eorvlco is nl an active stage ol develop* 
tho new Civic Centro Library coming Into Si S* 
and nvolvlng a complete re-organlaatlon oiS 
trnl library services. * 

Temporary housing accommodation may be m 
Reneonablo removal expenses will be ie4rb 
Essential user car Allowance Is payable. * 
Application forms and further details obMw 
the Chief Executive and Town Clerk, Harrow 
Lodge, 92 Uxbridge Road, Harrow, MlddtesaiM 
6DM, returnable by 3 November, 1972, B 



LONDON BOROUGH OF ENFIELD 
Department of Libraries 
Arts and Entertainments 

Chief Assistant 

ARTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

£3,321 -£3,759 p.a. 

Amilfleaiions— an appropriate qualification would be 
m advantage. Previous local government experience 


— 

Buj^-to bo responsible to the Director lor all Arts 
Smell and Entertainments activities. 

UMommodallon— consideration given to provision ot 
bomlng for a temporary period of up lo one year. 

to Allowance— Essential User rate plus assisted 
purehaee scheme. 

juflcallon Forme — plus further particulars from the 
UMtor of Libraries Arte and Entertainments, Central 
UMiy. Cecil Road, Enfield, Middlesex, EN2 6TW {01- 
KS2244) returnable to the Town Clerk, Civic Centre, 
SUnr Street, Enfield, Middlesex, by let November, 
1172. Pleats quote Ref : SAL/32. 





LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — LIBRARIES WVISKHI 

Applications are Invited lor the following posts: 

(a) Assistant Bibliographic Services Wtar 

New Salary Grade AP 4-5 (E2 l 205-E2,76fl hcMj 
London Weighting allowance)— ranking namber In 
an oxpnnding Bibliographic Services Deputwtl 
post-holder, who must be a Chartered Llbrarfm. ' 
have primary responsibility lor the oiganlsAfoMl 
cataloguing sorvlcos nnd will occupy a ka/ p«»J 
preparatory work lor the new Central Library r' 
completion In 1974. 

(b) Assistant Schools Librarian 

Bn80d at tho Control Library, Sutton, Ml 
mainly with tho library service lo primary aw* 

(c) Children's Librarian 

Bnsod Initially al tho busy Walling Dtttt 
Salary grading for both (b) and (o) Is Sp»* 
(Librarians) (£I,350-C2,205 Inclusive of Londonri 
Ing allowonco with n bar at £1.008). StartW- 
nocord ing to qualifications and expene wi- ^ 
Further riotuiltt and application loons 
tutor than Monday. 6th Novomber rntJWW* 
F.L.A., Borough Ubrnrion. Cantr&Ubm 
Road, Sutton, Surrey (Tel. 842 9536 ). . rJ -j 
T. M. H. SCOTT, Principal CfwV 


British Museum 
(Natural History) 

Cataloguer 

bwork In the general library of the Museum, 

Candidates (under 30) should bo giadualm, 
preferably In the biological or earth ecloncas, and/or 
chartered librarians and havo experience of cata- 
loguing and classification. A woiklno knowledge of 
tw or more foreign languages and an inlorest in 
Unary automation would be advanlngeous. 

Appointment will be as Higher Scientific OHicer 
on the scale £2121-£2C90. 

Application Forms from Civil Service Commission, 
Alencon Link, Basing stol e, Hants. RG2I 1JB, telo- 
Phone BASINGSTOKE 20K*2 uxl. fOO oi LONDON 
Ot-339 1992 (24 hour 'Arwalono' wvice). 

Please quote: S/&H/C2I/J. 

Closing date: 
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Vlsory raoit ia buiy lending lUnair- 
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a rlcnec end nime, and uddreiief romp 
.Hat* rt(er«f,. lg Toran Clerk. I-iran 
Hall. bale. MU IZF. K/ dib No.embJf, 

. Toran (lalL Sale. 


4 London 
librarian writes: 

Jfod on excellent response and this situation is 
'filled. Tiie replies both by telephone and post 
4 wo/ on/y numerous but paid tribute to the rang* 
[veenlty of your readership." 

of ihe pulling power of the Advertisement 
The Times Literary Supplement. Are 
i^ing them too? The rates are 35p a line or 
R}f 0r a s io8le column inch and pro rata. 

Particulars, please apply io t 
Qailtrtle Coubon, T.L.S., Priming House Square, 
, Lond on. E.C.4. 01-236 2000, ext. 280. 
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THE ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Director for 
Regional Development 

The Arts Council n[ Great Hritnin Invites nppHciiiious fur 
the new post of Director for Regional Development. 

The Council’s existing Regional Office ts to he rcunyml/ed 
and expanded, A new Department will he set up with 
appropriate staff, and will have two principal alms : 

(1) a close working relationship will) the Regional Arts 
Associations, und the supply of Informal ion mid research 
cervices for them ns well ns for tile Connell’s work 
at headquarters ; 

(2) the co-ordination of several existing elements of the 
Council's work primarily directed inwards lerMnna) 
development of ihc arts, including the co- ordinal ion 
of the Council's touring schemes. 

The Director for Regional Development will have overall 
ruspniiKibUily iimlci- ihc Sem-tucy -General for these impor- 
tant aspects of the Council's work. Appllcunts should pre- 
ferably be experienced In Die field of liie am ami in 
administration ; an appreciation of what Is needed to assist 
the development of the arts In the regions will also be 
required. The Director, although based in London, will 
be required to travel widely In the regions. 

The appointment will be made at a salary witliln the scale 
£5,525 to £7,451. 

Applications should be addressed to the Secretary-General, 
Arts Council of Great Britain, 105 Piccadilly, London Wlv 
0AU, to nrrfve not later than Monday, 6U1 November* 1972. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF ENFIELD 

Department of Libraries 
Arts and Entertainments 

CHIEF 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

£3,099-£3,540 p.a. 

Qualifications— applicants should have an admin istia- 
tive or library qualification. 

Experience — administrative experience in a Libraries' 
Department an advantage. 

Accommodation — consideration given to provision of 
housing for a temporary period of up to one year. 

Cor Allowance— Casuol User rate. 

Application Forms— plus further particulars from Ihe 
Director of Libraries Arts and Entertainments, Central 
Library, Cecil Road, Enfield, Middlesex. EN2 0TW (01* 
366 2244) returnable to Ihe Town Cleric, CMc Centre* 
Silver Street, Enfield, Middlesex by 1st November, 
1972. Please quote Ref : 8AL/36. 


MORAY AND NAIRN COUNTY LIBRARY 

TWO POSTS FOR 

LIBRARIANS 

Applications are Invited bom Chartered librarians lot Peals In 
1 developing County Library service wlUi headquarters In E gin. 

1. Chlldien'a Librarian io orosniw Ihe servlco of the ch luren e 
department lor ihe lolnl counHea. served by lo pf.pdno lpaljBrfflnq 
libraries Bod two mobllo libraries. A «g5^«Wa 'ft®"?* 
woik (a associated whh Ihe provision of hookaforschoo P£J« 0 '® 

2. Senior Assistant, Headquarters. Various duties will Include 
book selection, citelooulpp. Indexlnp, advising readers. Including 
gome work with Ihe mobile libraries. 

Moray end Naim oilers scenic beauty, clean air, and e pleasant 
environment. Facilities for sport and racrea Ion Include sailing, 
tiBiilng. water aki-lng, got!, - oUmblng and aki-lpg, (at jh* J a * r “> 
Avlemme sports centre), the Moray Art® Club, the Eljin Society 
*nd Drama groups. Elgin Js alUiolBd midway between ilia centres 
Df major development ol im SoolUsh oil induefry. . , 

Salary : Librarians grade E1AB9-C2.100. 

Applications should bs submitted to the undersigned. 

Closing date : 28lh October. 187Z- 

F. J. Quthrte, 

County Librarian. 

Qiant Lodge, Cooper Farit, 

Elgin. 



librarian 

A Librarian Is required to lake charge of a medl- 
um-sized technical library concerned with 
agriculture, biology and chemisliy. 

The Library, which forms part.of Iho Technical Infor- 
mation Unit, serves about 500 research staff work- 
ing on crop protection, crop production and animal 
nutrition problems. The Librarian will be supported 
by an Assistant Librarian and two Clerical Assistants. 
The person we are looking for must be a Chartered 
Librarian and an ability to collaborate with research 
staff in other Disciplines. Previous experience In an 
industrial Library would be an advantage. 

Jealott’s Hill Resea roll Station Is situated on a farm 
I" open country Just off the Bracknell/ 
Maidenhead road. Profit Sharing Scheme and con- 
tributory Pension Fund are in operation. Married 
men will receive a reasonable refund of removal 
(including travel) expenses and in approved cases 
assistance In house purchase. 

it you are fntoroslod In applying please write tar 
an application form to : 

S. B. Stephenson, Personnel Officer, ICI Plant 
Protection Ltd, Jealotra Hill Research Station. 
BRACKNELL, Berks. 

PLANT 
PROTECTION 
LIMITED 



Hegd Office 

Regional Archivist 

east midlands 

Applications are Invited for tho abovo new post, respon- 
sible to the British Steel Corporation Archivist for the 
development of records management and archive 
administration for works and officos within 0 region 
oxtonding from Sliaf field and Scumhorps In tha north, to 
Bedford and Corby In (he south. Tire Regional Archivist 
will also be responsible fqr a large Rocords Contra which 
has boon established at JrthUngbarpugh, near Welling- 
borough, Norihante- 

Applicants should have a University Dograo end a 
Diploma In Archive Administration and should hnva held 
a senior position in an established record office. A current 
driving licence is essential, This is an Important post 
which will curry a commensurate salary. 

Applications and further enquiries (quoting reference 
H.0.59) to : 

Personnel Manager (Heed Office), 

BRITISH STEEL 1 CORPORATION, 

P.O. Box No. <03, 

Grogvenor Place, 

London, SW1X7JG. ■ 


PLEASE NOTE 

1 The deadline for Classified 
Advertisement Copy in the TLS is now 
11.00 a.m. eyery Monday , 
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